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Study I 


SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
All industries, except those 

(i) declared by Parliament by law to be necessary for defence, and 

(ii) control of which by the Union is declared by Parliament to b< 
in the public interest, 

are covered by the State List. The following Acts have been passed by the 
Parliament bringing a number of industries under the control of the 
centre:— 

Rubber Act, 1947. 

Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 

Tea Act, 1953. 

Coir Industry' Act, 1953. 

Rice-Milling Industry (Regulation) Act, 1958 
Sugar (Regulation of Production) Act, 1961. 

2. By special notifications, however, small scale industries have been 
exempted from the operation of these Acts. Small scale industries, there¬ 
fore, remain a state subject. 

3. Tire following organisations at the centre deal with all matters 
relating to small scale industries: — 

(a) a part of the Ministry of Industry; 

(b) the Central Small Industries Organisation; 

(c) the National Small Industries Corporation Ltd.; 

(d) the Small Industries Training Institute, Hyderabad; 

(e) the National Design Institute, Ahmedabad; and 

(f) the Inventions Promotion Board. 

The functions of these organisations are briefly described below. 

4. The Ministry of Industry functions as the overall administrative 
authority for all the organisations mentioned at (b) to (f) at paragraph 3 
above. 

5. The Central Small Industries Organisation (CSIO) was created in 
1954 as an attached office of the then Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
to undertake promotional measures for the development of small scale in¬ 
dustries in the country. It consists of a headquarters organisation under 
the Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries and one Small 
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Industries Service Institute (SISI) in each state under a Director. There 
are a few extension centres under each SISI. An organisation chart of the 
C8IO is at Annexure I. 

6. The CSIO, through the SISIs in states, renders direct technical 
assistance to the small scale units to enable them to start new enterprises 
and produce better products. A gist of the services provided by the CSIO 
is given below; the detailed functions are at Annexure II. 

(i) Technical Advisory Service: This consists of direct technical 
advice for setting up new enterprises, selection, installation and operation 
of machinery, assistance in design and development of new products and 
other measures to improve production processes. 

(ii) Workshop and Laboratory Service : This consists of demonstra¬ 
tion and use of technical process and assistance in testing of raw materials, 
quality control and tool room facilities, etc. 

(iii) Management Consultancy Service : This consists of giving guid¬ 
ance in proper methods of industrial management, cost reduction, and 
other types of techno-managerial advice. 

(iv) Managerial and Technical Training Service ; This consists of train¬ 
ing courses on industrial management and other detailed training courses 
for supervisors and artisans. 

(v) Economic Service : This consists of conducting economic and 
market surveys of particular areas. 

(vi) Information Service : This mainly consists of preparing and pub¬ 
lishing model schemes, technical bulletins and other promotional literature. 

(vii) General Service: This consists of encouraging small scale units 
to undertake exports and giving these units assistance and encouragement 
for securing government orders and orders from large industries. 

(viii) Co-ordination of the activities of various agencies connected with 
the development of small industries, namely, state governments and the 
central agencies and departments concerned. 

(ix) Advice to the state governments on location of industrial estates. 

(x) Collection of statistics relating to small scale industries on an all- 
India basis. 

7. All these activities provide leadership, initiative and technical assist 
ance to the small scale units. At the field level all these promotional measures 
are taken through the Small Industries Service Institutes and their 
extension centres. Direct handling of this activity by the centre, besides 
being a clear encroachment on the states’ sphere, leads to a problem of co¬ 
ordination. All the regulatory functions for small scale industries are per¬ 
formed bv the state governments, whereas the Central Government, through 



the Small Industries Service Institutes and their extension training centres 
performs a large number of promotional activities. This forces the small 
scale industries to deal with two completely different agencies functioning 
under different governments for different aspects of their requirements. The 
location of both the regulatory and promotional functions at one place 
would secure a better co-ordinated effort for the development of this sector 
and both the regulatory and the promotional wings would be able to func¬ 
tion more effectively. At the initial stages the state governments did not 
have the organisation, resources or staff to build up their own service insti¬ 
tutions and extension centres. The Central Government, in filling up this 
gap, has undoubtedly rendered a valuable service; but now that each state 
has a SISI with several extension centres under each, all properly staffed 
with adequately trained men, it is no longer necessary to divide the regu¬ 
latory and promotional responsibilities between two different governments. 
Our proposal is that the SISIs with their extension centres should be trans¬ 
ferred to the state governments where they are situated to enable the state 
governments to have the necessary organisation and personnel for per¬ 
forming all the promotional activities now perforated by the institutes 
and the extension centres and which are their legitimate responsibility. 
This would leave the headquarters organisation mainly engaged in plan¬ 
ning, evaluation, co-ordination, collection and dissemination of information 
and rendering technical and economic advice and assistance to the state gov¬ 
ernments* and other organisations of the Government of India. 

8. Before implementing this proposal two problems would have to be 
solved :— 

(i) the state governments may not have the resources to bear the 
expenditure for the maintenance of these institutes and exten¬ 
sion centres and to perform all the necessary promotional 
measures; and 

(ii) there may be some difficulty in transferring the present staff of 
the Institute, who are Central Government employees, to the 
state governments. The grades of pay drawn by the Central 
Government employees in the SISIs are in most cases higher than 
those paid by the state governments for equivalent classes of 
officers. Even if this is sorted out, a number of Central Govern¬ 
ment employees may be hesitant to join the state governments. 

9. The first problem should be taken care of by financial devolutions 
from the centre. The second would require detailed working out in con¬ 
sultation with the states, but there is nothing insuperable about it. The 
men must go to the place where the function belongs. 

10. In relation to personnel, another problem to be taken care of will 
be the availability of experts. At present not every SISI has every kind of 
specialist nor is this type of self-sufficiency required. If a particular SISI 
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needs the services of a specialist and does not have one, he can be trans¬ 
ferred from another SISI. Economical deployment and optimum utilisa¬ 
tion thus become possible when personnel are centrally controlled. This 
argument, however, is not as strong as it sounds. For one, the number cf 
such specialists is small and a decision on the system need not depend on 
this factor. For another, specialists can be trained. If a state is going in for, 
say, the manufacture of leather goods, and does not have a leather expert, 
it can easily either train one or employ one. And in a planned economy it 
will always have an indication in advance of the kind of industries that 
are proposed to be set up and the fields in which technical advice will be 
required. In those areas of technology where there is a general shortage of 
personnel or where a long time is required to produce personnel with the 
necessary expertise, the CSIO may employ a nucleus of experts and attach 
them to a few SISIs where their services are required. These experts would 
function administratively under the CSIO which could deploy them 
wherever necessary. 

11. The National 1 Small Industries Corporation Ltd. ( NS1C ): The 
National Small Industries Corporation Ltd., was established in 1955 pri¬ 
marily with the object of providing marketing assistance to small units and 
organising production for meeting government orders. The functions of 
the Corporation have since been enlarged and at present its main functions 
are: — 

(i) assistance to smalj units to secure contracts for supply of stores 
from the Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals and 
other Central Government agencies; 

(ii) credit facility schemes; 

(iii) supply of machines on hire-purchase basis; 

(iv) management of the Naini Industrial Estate; 

(v) management and administration of Prototype Production and 
Training Centres—one each at Okhla, Rajkot and Howrah; and 

(vi) participation in exhibitions to publicise small industries’ pro¬ 
ductions. 

A brief description of each of these activities is given below. 

(i) Assistance to Small Units to Secure Contracts for Supply of Stores: 
Under the present arrangement the Corporation acts mainly as a liaison 
agency to help the small units in securing larger number of government 
contracts. This service has necessarily to be centralised in order to render 
this assistance to all the small scale units throughout the country on an 
equitable basis. 

(ii) Credit Facility Schemes: Financial assistance to the small scale in¬ 
dustries is made available by a number of banks through the Credit 



Guarantee Scheme evolved by the NSIC. The details of this scheme have 
been explained in Annexure III under the activities of the NSIC. The 
main help rendered by the NSIC to the small scale industries through this 
scheme is their guarantee to underwrite probable losses incurred by the 
banks in implementing this scheme. Only the Central Government could 
have begun an all-India scheme of this type. But now that the scheme has 
been put into operation it should normally be the responsibility 
of the respective state governments to give the requisite guarantees 
to the banks against the possible losses that the banks may incur 
in giving the benefit of the Credit Guarantee Scheme to the small scale 
units in each state. The NSIC should, therefore, dissociate itself from this 
scheme and decentralise the functions to the states. 

. (iii) Supply of Machines on Hire-purchase Basis: In order to enable 
the small scale units to acquire capital equipments, the NSIC administers a 
hire-purchase scheme under which applications from small scale units for 
supply of machines are routed to the NSIC through the State Directorates 
of Industries. The period of repayment is generally 7 years, and the first 
instalment becomes due one year after the date of delivery of the machines. 
The supply of equipment manufactured in the country on a hire-purchase 
basis could and should be taken over by the states; the responsibility for 
the supply of imported equipment should continue with the NSIC. 

(iv) Management of the Naini Industrial Estate: This estate is due to 
be transferred to the state government as soon as the terms and conditions 
for such transfer are settled. 

(v) Prototype Production and Training Centres: These are regional 
centres for imparting production-based technological training and develop¬ 
ment and prototype production of machines. As all these centres cater to 
several states they may continue to be administered by the NSIC. 

(vi) Participation in Exhibitions: This is . a promotional activity to 
inform the general public and other industries about the progress made in 
the small scale sector and to popularise the products of the small scale in¬ 
dustries. This activity may continue with the NSIC as at present. 

12. The Small Industries Training Institute, Hyderabad : The Central 
Industrial Extension Training Institute was registered as a society at 
Hyderabad and started functioning from July, 1962. 

Objectives: The Institute is designed to accelerate growth and deve¬ 
lopment of small industries through training, research and service activi¬ 
ties directed towards improved development methods and better manage¬ 
ment brought about by a more efficient extension of modem knowledge. 

Financial arrangements: The Institute is financed by the Government 
of India and receive assistance from the Ford Foundation. A provision of 
Rs. 6 lakhs has been made for the first year of the Fourth Plan. 
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Training programmes: The Institute has been offering mainly two 
types of courses: — 

(i) the Industrial Management Course for the technical and 
management personnel of the CSIO and other similar institutes; 

(ii) the Area Development Courses for the economic investigation 
officers of the CSIO and the Directorates of Industries and for 
the district industries officers of the state governments. 

This is an all-India training institute and may continue to be administered 
centrally. 

13. The National Design Institute, Ahmedabad : The National Design 
Institute, Ahmedabad was set up by the Government of India as a society 
in September, 1961 with the assistance of the Government of Gujarat and 
the Ford Foundation for research, training and service in industrial designs 
of India. 

Its activities are mainlv directed towards finding the most effective 
means of contributing to industrial growth through product improvement. 

This is also an all-India training institute and may continue to be 
administered centrally. 

14. The Inventions Promotion Board: This is an autonomous body 
created in 1960 under the then Ministry of Commerce and Industry for 
providing incentives to inventors. The details of its functions are at 
Annexure IV. As this is an all-India scheme this may also continue to be 
centralised as at present. 

15. The activities of all these central organisations in the field of small 
scale industries could be broadly categorised as follows: — 

Overall activities: 

(i) providing initiative and leadership to the states and serving as a 
clearing house of information; 

(ii) undertaking responsibility for drawing up the national plan 
for the development of small scale industries in close collabora¬ 
tion with the states; 

(iii) undertaking research at a national level for the development of 
small scale industries; 

(iv) undertaking training programmes of a foundational nature; 

(v) in a limited way, evaluating and checking the progress of plan 
activities; and 

(vi) providing a forum and meeting ground for state representa¬ 
tives for the exchange of ideas on different subjects and for the 
evolution of guidelines. 
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Promotional activities: 

(i) rendering marketing assistance to small scale industries in 
securing Central Government contracts; 

(ii) supply of capital equipment to small scale industries through 
hire-purchase schemes; 

(iii) providing incentive to inventors; 

(iv) rendering various kinds of technical guidance to small scale 
industries; 

(v) training of artisans, craftsmen, etc., for small scale industries; 

(vi) administering a management consultancy service; and 

(vii) rendering indirect financial assistance to small scale industries 
through credit schemes. 

Routine activities: 

(i) follow-up action on the recommendations and decisions taken 
at conferences, meetings, etc.; and 

(ii) parliament and miscellaneous work. 

We have already recommended decentralising to the states the promotional 
activities mentioned at (iv) to (vii) above. 

16. The first item of work mentioned above, i.e., providing initiative 
and leadership to the states and serving as a clearing house of information 
should perhaps be the most important function of a Central organisation 
dealing with a state subject; the other items (ii) to (vi) categorised as overall 
activities in paragraph 15 could be said to be natural implications of this 
function. The extent to which this function is performed by the central 
organisation is discussed below. 

17. Initiative and Leadership : At present, with the Central Govern¬ 
ment doing almost all the state governments’ work for the promotion of 
small scale industries, there is not much left for the State Directors of 
Industries to do. The scope for giving guidance to the state governments is, 
therefore, considerably reduced. But if the state governments fulfilled their 
obligations regarding the development of small scale industries in their 
states, the Central Government would have a very important role to play 
in providing initiative and leadership to the states, involving; 

(a) technical guidance to the State Directorates of Industries; 

(b) dissemination of various types of economic and technical in¬ 
formation; and 

(c) formulation of plans and policies. 
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18. Technical Guidance : The Central Government could arrange for 
the training of the officials of the state directorates in all-India and regional 
training institutions administered by them as well as in various industries 
scattered all over the country. They oould also guide the state governments 
in building up their executive machinery for taking the different types of 
promotional measures necessary for the development of small scale indus¬ 
tries in different states. A third type of technical guidance that the centre 
could give to the states could be technical know-how through experts to be 
employed by the central organisation for this purpose. This last service 
would imply the creation of a technical consultancy service at the centre 
manned by experts in various fields of technology, management and in¬ 
dustrial finance, to assist the state governments when required. 

19. Dissemination of Useful Information: A noticeable deficiency 
exists in this sector. The responsibility for collecting data regarding small 
scale industries is distributed today between the Central Statistical Organi¬ 
sation and the CSIO. The former is responsible for collecting structural 
data while the latter is responsible for collecting operational data. Neither 
of these two organisations has been able to collect adequate data with the 
result that planning and evolution of detailed policies are based on in¬ 
sufficient factual information. The clear need to organise a data collection 
system at the centre is obvious. How the requisite data should be collected, 
or by whom, is beyond the purview of our study. 

20. With decentralisation of most of the direct promotional work to 
the state governments, dissemination of information would become a very 
important activity. Not only will the central organisation have to collect 
details about economic conditions and technical know-how from different 
parts of the country and disseminate them to all the states, they would also 
have to keep track of various types of promotional measures adopted in each 
state and disseminate this information. For this purpose a machinery for 
flow of information from the states to the centre and the dissemination of 
useful information from the centre back to all the states will have to be set 
up. 

21. Formulation of Plans and Policies: For formulation of national 
policies and aiding state governments to evolve their own policies and plans 
the following types of meetings between the officers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the state governments are utilised: 

(a) meeting of the Small Scale Industries Board (annual); 

(b) annual plan meetings; and 

(c) meetings between the Development Commissioner, CSIO and 
the State Directors of Industries (quarterly). 

These meetings provide sufficient communications between the centre and 
the state for evolving national and state plans and policies and for making 
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readjustments whenever necessary. Representatives of state governments 
are also included in the special groups formed for formulating the five 
year plans. 

Conclusions: 

Earlier, while discussing the functions of the various central organisa¬ 
tions dealing with small scale industries, we have recommended decentrali¬ 
sation of all direct promotional activities to the state governments, centra¬ 
lising only a few activities which operate on a regional or on an all-India 
basis. As far as the Centre is concerned, this would imply decentralisation 
of activities for which it is spending over a crore and a half rupees, i.e., the 
total expenditure of the SISIs and the extension centres. If these are trans¬ 
ferred to the state governments along with their functions, the head¬ 
quarters organisation would also become slightly smaller. 

Functionally, the central organisations should perform only the follow¬ 
ing types of activities for the development of small scale industries: 

(i) providing initiative and leadership to the states and serving as 
a clearing house of information; 

(ii) undertaking responsibility for drawing up the national plan for 
the development of small scale industries in close collaboration 
with the states; 

(iii) undertaking research at a national level for the development 
of small scale industries; 

(iv) undertaking training programmes of a foundational nature; 

(v) evaluating and checking the progress of plan activities; 

(vi) providing a forum and meeting ground for state representa¬ 
tives for the exchange of ideas on different subjects and for the 
evolution of guidelines; 

(vii) administering a technical consultancy service for state govern¬ 
ments and other central organisations; 

(viii) organising regional, all-India or industry-wise surveys; 

(ix) rendering assistance to the State Directorates of Industries to 
enable the small scale industries in their states to secure central 
contracts and contracts from other states for purchase of stores; 

(x) supplying imported capital equipment through the hire-purchase 
scheme of the NSIC; 

(xi) acting as a general co-ordinator for all organisations whose acti¬ 
vities have an impact on the small industries sector; 



(xii) co-ordinating and liaising with the state governments for ful¬ 
filling the requirements of raw materials for small scale indus¬ 
tries in each state; 

(xiii) administration of all-India and regional institutes for research 
and training; 

(xiv) providing incentive to inventors; 

(xv) taking follow-up action on the decisions taken at meetings and 
conferences; and 

(xvi) parliament and miscellaneous work. 



♦Includes one in Nagaland, 
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Annexure II 

(See paragraph 6) 


The Central Small Industries Organisation 

The Central Small Industries Organisation (CSIO) is the main central 
organisation for dealing with all matters relating to the small scale 
industries sector. The main functions performed by them are indicated 
below: — 

(i) Formulation of National Plans and Policies for the Develop¬ 
ment of Small*Scale Industries. 

(ii) Technical Advisory Service: 

—to give direct technical advice for setting up new small 
scale enterprises, choice of machinery, design, fabrication, lay¬ 
out, installation and operation of plant and machinery; 

—to prepare designs and drawings for production equipment 
and accessories, jigs, fixtures, tools and gauges and assist in 
improving the production processes generally; 

—to provide technical guidance on the efficient use of raw 
materials, utilisation of substitutes, salvages and scraps; 

—to provide technical assistance in design and development 
of new products and by-products, standardisation and simpli¬ 
fication of designs of existing products; 

—to provide technical assistance in the development of ancillary 
enterprises. 

(iii) Workshop and Laboratory Service: 

—to demonstrate use of modern technical processes on selected 
machines and equipment; 

—to assist in the testing of raw materials and products of small 
scale enterprises and assist in their inspection and quality 
control; 

—to provide common service and tool room facilities; 

—to carry out experiments, and laboratory analysis on new 
and substitute raw materials and study the effects of design 
variables on performance, quality improvement, and such 
other field problems as are posed by small scale enterprises. 

(iv) Management Consultancy Service: 

—to give guidance in proper methods of industrial management 
including cost reduction, finance and accounts, production 
management, marketing and other specific areas of industrial 
engineering with a view to ensuring intensive utilisation of 
resources; 
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Annexure II—contd. 
to conduct complete in-plant studies, as well as pi'ovide ad 
hoc managerial advice on specific problems; 

—to provide special techno-managerial advice for cost reductior 
and quality improvement to export-oriented small scale enter 
prises. 

(v) Managerial and Technical Training Service; 

—to conduct general industrial management training course 
and other courses in specialised subjects like financial manage¬ 
ment, production management and marketing; also to conduct 
ad hoc courses in other areas of interest to small scale indus¬ 
tries; 

—to conduct technical training courses in various subjects, for 
supervisors and artisans, such as, machine shop practice, tool 
room practice, foundry practice, blueprint reading, heat treat¬ 
ment, electroplating, footwear manufacture, fruit preservation, 
etc.; 

—to conduct export promotion courses for small scale industries; 

—to train village artisans in the use of improved tools and 
equipment through mobile workshops. 

(vi) Economic Service: 

—to conduct economic surveys of particular industries and areas 
and make concrete recommendations for development pro¬ 
grammes; 

—to undertake market distribution aid surveys for individual 
enterprises; 

—to supply market information in selected cases. 

(vii) Information Service: 

—to provide guidance on the establishment of new enterprises; 

—to prepare and publish model schemes, technical bulletins, 
industry prospect sheets and other promotional literature. 

(viii) General Service: 

—to enlist small scale enterprises for participation in govern¬ 
ment stores purchase programmes; 

—to recommend small scale enterprises to public and private 
large industries for supply of stores; 

—to guide and encourage small scale enterprises to undertake 
exports; 

—to recommend small scale enterprises for financial assistance 
from the State Bank; 

—to render advice on procuring machinery on hire-purchase 
basis from the National Small Industries Corporation; 
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Annexure II —concld. 
—to .render all assistance—technical, managerial, economic, etc., 
in the programmes of rural industrialisation launched at 45 
rural industrial projects by the Planning Commission; 

—to evaluate development programmes in small scale sector. 

(ix) Co-ordination of the activities of various agencies connected 
with the development of small industries,'namely, state govern¬ 
ments and the central agencies and departments concerned. 

(x) Advising state governments on location of industrial estates. 

(xi) Collection of statistics relating to small scale industries on an 
all-India basis. 



Annexure III 
[See paragraph 11 (ii)] 


The National Small Industries Corporation Ltd. 

The National Small Industries Corporation Ltd., was established in 
1955 primarily with the object of providing marketing assistance to small 
units and organising production for meeting government orders. The func¬ 
tions of the Corporation have since been enlarged and at present its main 
functions are:— 

(i) assistance to small units to secure contracts for supply of stores 
from the Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals and other 
Central Government agencies;. 

(ii) credit facility schemes; 

(iii) supply of machines on hire-purchase basis; 

(iv) management of the Naini Industrial Estate; 

(v) prototype production and training centres—one each at Okhla, 
Rajkot and Howrah; and 

(vi) participation in exhibitions to publicise small industries pro¬ 
ducts. 

A brief description of each of these activities is given below. 

Assistance to Small Units to Secure Contracts for Supply of Stores. 
Under the present arrangement the Corporation acts mainly as a liaison 
agency to help the small units in securing a larger number of government 
contracts. To begin with the various stores purchased by government were 
classified into the following groups :— 

(i) items Which were of no interest to small scale units and could be 
produced only in the large scale sector; 

(ii) items which by their very nature required large scale firms as 
prime contractors but permitted substantial scope to the large 
scale contractors to purchase components and parts from small 
scale units; 

(iii) residuary items which firms, both in the large scale as well as 
in the small scale sector, could supply; and 

(iv) items which could be reserved for procurement from small scale 
units only. 

The efforts of the Corporation were concentrated in securing contracts 
for small scale units specially falling under group (iii). As regards group 
(ii), the Corporation tried to persuade large scale public and private sector 
undertakings to accept the existing small units as their ancillaries as well 
as to encourage new small units for the purpose. For items under group (iv). 
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Annexure III—contd. 

the effort of the Corporation was directed towards increasing their num¬ 
ber in order to enlarge the exclusive field for purchase from the small scale 
sector. 

Credit Facility: A small scale industrial entrepreneur lacks the assets, 
creditworthiness and very often the familiarity with the processes attached 
to institutional financing that will assist him in obtaining assistance from 
recognised banking institutions and his need is not so meagre that it can 
be met by private borrowing. His case, therefore, calls for special examina¬ 
tion and treatment. When his need for finance is related to th^ supply of 
manufactured items and parts required by the government and its agencies 
like- the Railways, etc., the need for special arrangements becomes more 
important as the business drfnands ad hoc and not sustained treatment. 
Production against the requirements of the market, as it is called, accom¬ 
modates regularisation but the contracts from government institutions are 
rather sporadic and the party quoting the lowest price is normally the 
winner. Further, government contracts stipulate almost immediate deli¬ 
very of goods mainly because they have to conform to formalities which 
take up considerable time for finalising contracts leaving comparatively 
little time for their execution. 

In order to meet the above difficulties, the NSIC introduced, some five 
years ago, a Credit Guarantee Scheme (CGS) in conjunction with the State 
Bank of India (SBI). All small units that are registered with the NSIC 
and have secured contracts from government organisations could obtain 
finance under the Credit Guarantee Scheme. Under the Scheme, the units 
could procure finance needed for buying the necessary raw materials. Banks, 
in the course of their normal business, grant cash credit facility to their 
manufacturing clients. But in such cases the loans available from the Banks 
are up to about 70 per cent of the value of the pledged materials because 
a banking margin is retained. Thus the borrower has not only to draw his 
supplies against cash payment but also has to meet this margin from his 
already meagre cash resources. The particular advantage behind the 
NSIC’s CGS was that it also covered this normal banking margin. On the 
strength of issue of a guarantee by the NSIC, the Bank advanced up to 
100 per cent of the value of raw materials pledged by the small unit. 
For this valuable assistance, the NSIC charged a nominal rate of half per 
cent over the normal interest charged by the State Bank. 

It was subsequently decided to enlarge the scope of financial assistance 
to the small units by making it cover their financial needs at all stages of 
production. After detailed discussions with the representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Reserve Bank, State Bank and the Federation of Asso¬ 
ciation of Small Industries, a new scheme called “NSIC—GUARANTEE 
SCHEME NO. 2” (NSIC—GS) has now been introduced. The main features 
of the Scheme are: — 

(a) while issuing copies of tenders to the small units enlisted with 
the NSIC, the Corporation will ask the units to contact the 
L/B(N)H4AMC —3(a) 
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Annexure III —contd. 
Agent of the branch of the State Bank of India nearest to them 
in order to familiarise themselves with the facilities available 
to them under the NSIC—GS; 

(b) the NSIC will send weekly statements depicting the contracts 
placed on small units, to the branches of the State Bank so that 
their representatives may call on the units concerned and advise 
them about the procedure to be adopted for deriving benefit from 
the scheme. The NSIC’s despatch of the weekly statements 
assists the Bank to initiate, without loss of time the preliminary 
work that must precede all extensions of credit; 

(c) after the representative of the unit has called on the local 
branch of the SBI or the latter has called on the former, the 
application form relating to the NSIC—GS will be handed over 
by the branch to the unit and the unit in its turn will hand 
over the original contract to the Bank along with the applica¬ 
tion, after completing the details. The Bank after making out 
a copy of the contract will return the original to the unit 
concerned; 

(d) the Agent of the State Bank may either sanction the advance 
for raw material at his own discretion or send the relevant 
documents to his head office for approval; 

(e) in the meanwhile, the NSIC will have received the SISI’s recom¬ 
mendation regarding the technical competency, managerial 
ability and past performance of the unit. A copy of this would 
also be marked to the branch concerned of the SBI. On the 
basis of the recommendation and after necessary examination, 
the NSIC will issue their guarantee which is of course subject 
to the Bank’s decision to give the credit. The advance finance 
resulting from the credit will cover all stages of production, 
from the purchase of raw material to the discounting of bills. 
Thus, by simultaneous action by the NSIC and the State Bank 
for completing the necessary formalities, loans will be sanctioned 
speedily under the NSIC—GS; and 

(f) there may arise occasions when the SBI may be prepared, in 
the case of particular clients, to advance amounts which arc 
less than the amounts recommended by the NSIC; it may also 
happen that the SBI may refuse advances altogether. Such 
occurrences will not be frequent and when they do arise, it 
will, of course, not be possible to divulge reasons. 

An industrial unit which conforms to the definition of a small indus¬ 
try and is enlisted with the NSIC can take advantage of the NSIC—GS. 
The credit' facilities can be obtained against orders secured from any 
Central Government or state government agencies including public sector 
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undertakings. The credit facility under the Scheme covers the assistance 
to small units in the following forms: — 

(a) a loan from the State Bank for the purchase of raw materials; 

(b) a cash credit account, i.e., payment of advance against pledge of 
raw materials; 

(c) overdraft against raw materials and components during the pro¬ 
cess of production; 

(d) advance against the government bills duly presented to the 
Bank alongwith the inspection notes and the railway receipt 
number, etc.; 

(e) opening of letter of credit on behalf of the clients to pay to the 
supplier from whom the clients purchase the raw materials; and 

(f) the issuance of bank guarantee to the supplier of raw materials 
against the purchases made by the manufacturing client or 
direct payment to the supplier of raw materials. 

The administration of this Scheme should be transferred to the states. 

Supply of Machines on Hire purchase Basis: Under the existing 
arrangement applications for supply of machines on hire-purchase basis 
are routed through the State Directorates of Industries. To discourage and 
weed out frivolous applicants, a system of taking a token payment from 
applicants as earnest money has been introduced. The period of repayment 
is 7 years in the case' of graded machines and in the case of ungraded 
machines the period is 5 years. The first instalment becomes due after 1 
year from the date of delivery of machines and subsequent instalments are 
payable after every six months. To operate this scheme on a self-sufficiency 
basis, the NSIC has since 1961 introduced service charges also. 

In so far as the supply of imported machines is concerned the Corpo¬ 
ration has to depend upon the foreign credits negotiated with friendly 
countries. In order to utilise the limited resources jnaore appropriately and 
for priority items of industries, committees have been set up to screen appli¬ 
cations. Applications for indigenous machines are considered by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of officials of the Office of the Development Commis¬ 
sioner, Small Scale Industries, and of the Corporation, and those for im¬ 
ported machines are examined by a committee which also includes a 
representative of the Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports. 

Incentives to Ancillaries: For setting up an ancillary unit the ceiling 
of maximum capital limit has been relaxed to Rs. 10 lakhs in respect of 
certain selected industries. In pursuance of the Government of India policy 
to encourage ancillary industries, the Corporation till recently offered more 
liberal terms of hire-purchase for them, 
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* * 

Marketing Assistance: In order to provide marketing facilities to small 

units, the Corporation evolved various schemes. Wholesale depots were set 
up to encourage production of standardised goods and mobile vans were 
introduced to provide direct assistance to small units. 

When the primary objective of this scheme was achieved (that of creat¬ 
ing a market for the products of small industries) and it was found that the 
industries concerned could stand on their own, the Corporation withdrew 
from the activity but has since been concentrating on making available 
to small industries items of raw materials and components which are scarce 
in the market. 

Raw Materials Depot, Delhi: The Corporation has also set up a raw 
materials depot in Delhi which arranges to buy, in bulk, scarce raw 
materials, keeps them in s'tore and distributes them in convenient lots to 
small industries in the Delhi territory. 

Most of the imported items are purchased from the State Trading 
Corporation and the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation. Materials 
are distributed to small scale industries on the basis of the quota certificates 
issued by the appropriate authority. (This is primarily the function of the 
state governments. In most of the states this function is being discharged 
by the State Small Industries Corporation. Since there is no such corpora¬ 
tion in the Delhi territory the NSIC has taken over this work as a result 
of a request made by the Delhi Administration). 

Industrial Estates; The NSIC constructed two industrial estates with 
a view to providing small industrial units with suitable factory premises 
built according to health and municipal regulations and equipped with 
necessary facilities like water, electricity, etc. The one at Okhla was 
transferred to the Delhi Administration in April, 1959. The other was set 
up at Naini near Allahabad. This estate continues to be administered by 
the NSIC because the terms and conditions on which the Corporation 
wants to transfer it to the state government are not acceptable to the 
latter. 

Prototype Production Training Centres: The urgent necessity for the 
extension of production-based technological training was accepted on the 
basis of the recommendations of experts (West Germany). It was also felt 
that the development of machinery should include research in manufactur¬ 
ing techniques, instituting specifications; preparing jigs, tools, fixtures and 
drawings. Three such centres have, therefore, been set up, one at Rajkot 
(with US AID assistance), the second at Okhla (with West German assist¬ 
ance) and the third at Howrah (with Japanese assistance). Work relating 
to the running and establishment of the centres at Rajkot and Okhla was 
entrusted to the NSIC during 1957. The administrative control of the 
Howrah centre was transferred to the Corporation with effect from the 
Jst of May, 1963, 
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The main objectives of these centres are : 

(1) design, development and prototype production of machines suit¬ 
able for small industries; 

(2) intensive training of skilled workers and supervisors both foi 
existing industries and for meeting the demands of the expand¬ 
ing industry; and 

(3) providing common facilities and technical services in production 
techniques, processes, etc., for small industry. 

Exhibitions: In order to make known the impact made on the small 
scale sector by various developmental plans and schemes operated by the 
NSIC and other agencies engaged in similar functions, the media of exhi¬ 
bitions is utilised for disseminating information and displaying actual pro¬ 
ducts of the small scale sector. 



Annexure IV 

(See paragraph 14) 


Inventions Promotion Board 

Following the rapid and wide-spread industrial development achieved 
since Independence, it was felt that the inventive talent of the country 
should be harnessed to enable Indian inventors to make their distinctive 
contributions to economic progress. Accordingly, the Joint Standing Com¬ 
mittee for Research and Industry, Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, at a meeting held under the chairmanship of the then Minister 
for Industry, Shri Manubhai Shah, constituted a working group to consider 
and draw up a concrete scheme for setting up an organisation to guide the 
country’s inventive talent in the most fruitful channels. The working group 
submitted its report to the Joint Standing Committee for Research and 
Industry which recommended its adoption by the Government of India. 

The recommendations were accepted by the Government of Incfia and 
it was decided to set up “the Small Inventions Development Board’’ in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Subsequently, the Board was renamed 
as “Inventions Promotion Board”, made an autonomous body under the 
administrative control of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and 
registered as a society on the 5th of June, 1960 under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860. 

Principal functions: The principal functions vested in the Board are: 

(a) to encourage and inculcate the spirit of invention amongst in¬ 
dependent workers, artisans and technicians; 

(b) to assist in guiding the country’s inventive talent in the most 
fruitful channels; and 

(c) to promote and implement such ideas and inventions by suit 
able technical and financial assistance. 

Means of Promotion and Procedure : The Board undertakes to assisi 
„nd encourage development of new ideas, products andt processes by: 

(a) providing technical assistance and guidance; 

(b) granting financial assistance to inventors to help them ir 
developing their ideas/proposals which are technically feasible 
and of utility. This is determined by scrutiny of the inventions 
by the technical staff of the Board, obtaining the opinion of 
outside experts in the field concerned and making a financial 
assessment of the grant required for development. The finan¬ 
cial assistance is generally meant for meeting the workshop 
charges for fabrication, cost of raw materials and labour and 
small tools required for work, etc. It is also given for taking 
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out patents by the Board on behalf of the inventors. In order 
to obtain proper data, in special cases, on the performance of 
the inventions claimed, the Board also arranges and meets the 
cost of testing at a test house or laboratory; and 

(c) awarding prizes for outstanding inventions whose utility and 
viability have been fully testified. 
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1. Minor irrigation comprises small projects costing less 
than Rs. 15 lakhs each, which can be conceived and handled to a 
large extent by the cultivators themselves to bring quick results. 
This criterion is subject to the proviso that only those schemes 
which have independent water sources would be taken up under 
the minor irrigation programme. Local drainage and flood pro¬ 
tection works costing less than Rs. 50,000 each are also financed 
under this programme. 

2. Agriculture is included in List II of the Seventh Schedule 
to the Constitution. Similarly irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments are also state subjects. Minor irrigation should, 
therefore, come under the purview of the state governments. But 
there are a number of central and centrally sponsored schemes 
of minor irrigation. 

3. The schemes and the role of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture (Minor Irrigation Division) as a central ministry handling 
this subject have been studied to see whether the Department 
is performing any functions which should legitimately be per¬ 
formed by the states and whether it is performing all the func¬ 
tions vis-a-vis the states which it should be expected to perform. 

4. Schemes on minor irrigation under the central and 
centrally sponsored programmes come to the Department of 
Agriculture from the states for scrutiny. The assistance of the 
Irrigation Adviser and other technical officers in the ICAR, 
Directorate of Extension, etc., is taken for scrutinising the 
schemes. The schemes are thereafter approved and financial sanc¬ 
tions issued. The state schemes on minor irrigation are not scruti¬ 
nised in the Department of Agriculture except when the state 
schemes come up for discussion in the Joint Working Group 
every year, when the representatives of the Department and the 
state governments discuss the matter with the Planning Com¬ 
mission. The states are, however, asked by the Department to 
draw up annual programmes of action and teams consisting of 
secretariat officers and technical officers in the Department visit 
each state government for discussion and advice. The statement 
at Annexure I shows the statewise expenditure incurred in the 
Third Plan period on minor irrigation including the states’ 
shares of the centrally sponsored schemes and the figures that 
have been finally agreed to for the Fourth Plan, 
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5. The •rganisational set-up in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture dealing with the Minor Irrigation Division is shown in 
AnnexUre II. There is thus a research and advising branch and 
a programmatic branch consisting of the Tubewells Section and 
the Minor Irrigation Section. 

6.1 The Minor Irrigation Section has been assigned the 
following schemes: — 

(i) scheme for research on minor irrigation and water use 
(centrally sponsored scheme); 

(ii) training on minor irrigation and water use (centrally 
sponsored scheme); 

(iii) scheme for survey and investigation of ground water 
resources (centrally sponsored scheme); 

(iv) subsidy on electricity rates for agricultural purposes 
(centrally sponsored scheme); 

(v) Ayacut development programme (centrally sponsored 
scheme); and 

(vi) water resources and agricultural study in Punjab and 
Haryana (central scheme). 

The details of these schemes may be seen in Annexure III. 

6.2 All these schemes except that at (vi) above can be decen¬ 
tralised to the states. A short discussion of each scheme is avail¬ 
able at Annexure III. Briefly speaking, the five schemes proposed 
to be decentralised are already being implemented by the states. 
They are, however, being financed by the centre and being cen¬ 
trally sponsored they are scrutinised by the centre. Central 
scrutiny is not necessary as the states are quite competent to carry 
out the necessary scrutiny themselves. As for central subsidy, it 
has been pointed out in Chapters VII and IX that there should 
not be a segmental approach to this problem. What money can be 
transferred to the states and spent on subjects falling within the 
states’ sphere should be decided upon as a whole and assistance 
for crucial items among these tied, the judgment as to what is 
crucial and what is not being exercised very discriminatingly and 
after viewing the plan as a whole. There is no reason, therefore, 
for continuing to have any centrally sponsored sector in minor 
irrigation. 

7.1 The Tubewells Section deals with the following 
schemes: — 

(i) training on ground water and water well techniques 
(central scheme); 
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(ii) United Nations Development Programme Project on 
ground water surveys in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 
(central scheme); and 

(iii) scheme of the Exploratory Tubewells Organisation 
(central scheme). 

The details of these may be seen in Annexure IV. 

7.2 The discussion at Annexure IV shows that the first 
scheme —the training scheme— should continue to be imple¬ 
mented by the centre but should be paid for by the participating 
states. The principle here is that the training is of a substantive 
and not of a foundational nature and it should be run centrally 
because of its administrative convenience and for the sake of 
economy. The responsibility to train, strictly speaking, is that of 
the states which should, therefore, pay for this training. The 
second scheme should also remain a central scheme partly 
because it is a programme involving foreign collaboration and 
partly because the survey, spread over two states, can best be 
done by a central agency (the Exploratory Tubewells Organisa¬ 
tion). 

As for the third scheme, it is doubtful if it should be financed 
by the centre. The financing arrangement is peculiar in that 
successful boring is charged to the states but expenditure on un¬ 
successful boring is borne altogether by the centre. Unsucessful 
borings heavily outnumber successful borings. In line with the 
argument adopted in Chapter XI of Volume I, this is an illus¬ 
tration of a service that may, for operational and for adminis¬ 
trative reasons, be continued to be rendered by the centre on 
payment by the states. 

7.3. If these proposals are accepted schemes worth Rs. 94.07 
crores will be completely decentralised and schemes worth Rs. 3.9 
crores will be retained with the centre. 

8.1 After this decentralisation, the schemes that will remain 
with the centre will be: 

(i) training on ground water and water well techniques 
including the Orientation Training Course (central 
scheme); 

(ii) United Nations Development Programme Project on 
ground water surveys in Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 
(central scheme); and 

J (iii) water resources and agricultural study in Punjab and 
Haryana (central scheme). 
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8.2 In this field the scope for initiative is naturally limited. 
The centre asks the state governments to draw up annual pro¬ 
grammes of action for each financial year and its teams visit each 
state government for discussion and advice. The Ministry draws 
up model schemes and suggests'them to the states. 

A few pamphlets and monographs are prepared, from time to 
time, bringing out important aspects on minor irrigation and 
these are circulated to the states. 

A seminar is held every two years, called the Near-East South 
Asia Irrigation Practices Seminar to know about the problems of 
minor irrigation in other countries and the manner in which 
they are being tackled. This seminar is co-sponsored by the -parti¬ 
cipating countries and the USAID. The reports brought out are 
sent to the states for follow-up action in respect of programmes, 
which may suit them. 

No fundamental or foundational research is undertaken. 
Only applied research is encouraged by the Department. The 
scheme for research on minor irrigation and water use, the de¬ 
tails of which are given in Annexure Ill , is relevant in this con¬ 
text. The items of research work selected are not beyond the 
research resources of the states but the initiative given by the 
centre in this regard induces them to undertake such research 
work. 

Thus some initiative is taken, some research is conducted 
and some clearing house functions are performed. As mention¬ 
ed above the scope for these in this field is limited but even here 
perhaps more is possible in the matter of getting acquaintance 
with the latest techniques, experimentation and dissemination. 

8.3 In the Working Group for formulation of the national 
plan the Ministry is represented adequately by competent and 
technically qualified people. Detailed information is collected 
from the state governments before the proposals are formulated. 
The annual visits of the teams of central experts supplement 
this work. 

8.4 Monthly and half-yearly returns are received from the 
state governments giving the expenditure figures and the physi¬ 
cal progress made by them in the minor irrigation programmes. 
These are scrutinised in the Division. Progress of the state 
schemes and other minor irrigation programmes are discussed 
during the annual visit of the team of experts from the centre 
and remedies are suggested for bottlenecks and difficulties com¬ 
ing in the way of implementation. Short-term evaluation at the 
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field level is done to a very limited extent during these visits 
by the Irrigation Adviser and his men. No long-term evaluation 
in respect of even important state schemes has been done by the 
Department of Agriculture so far. However, in 1960-61 the 
minor irrigation programme was taken up by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation when field study was done in all major 
states of India and in each state one or more districts were 
selected according to the number of sources of minor irrigation. 
No such evaluation has been done by the Programme Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation or bv the Department of Agriculture after 
1960-61. • 

8.5 Training on minor irrigation and water use and train¬ 
ing on ground, water and water well techniques is imparted by 
the centre. Besides an All-India Orientation Training Course 
of two months duration is conducted every year to which officers 
from the various states are invited. Chief Engineers from various 
states and other experts on minor irrigation deliver lectures 
and practical training in new ideas is also imparted during the 
orientation course. This role is being adequately discharged. 

8.6 On the whole it could be said that the legitimate func¬ 
tions of the centre in this field are not being ignored although 
there is a case for strengthening them especially in the matter 
of intelligence, research, experimentation and evaluation. 
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Plan Schemes—Minor Irrigation 


S. State 

No. 


Third 

Plan Fourth Plan 



Expendi- by state tively 
ture agreed to 






(Rs. in lakhs) 


1 

Andhra Pradesh 


• • 

2,947 

4,500 

4,327 

2 

Assam 

.. 


416 

1,290 

750 

3 

Bihar 

• • 


1,268 

5,000 

4,800 

4 

Gujarat 


•• 

1,167 

2,631 

2,643 

6 

Haryana 

jpgs® 


. •• 

1,263 

963 

6 

Jammu & Kashmir 

ruTffT 


120 

540 

330 

7 

Kerala 



560 

1,110 

1,100 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 



2,085 

3,500 

3,500 

9 

Madras 



2,298 

5,225 

5,077 

10 

Maharashtra 



2,324 

6,550 

6,550 

11 

Mysore 



3,664 

3,900 

3,900 

12 

Orissa 

• • 

• • 

618 

1,400 

1,600 

13 

Punjab 

• • 


822 

2,107 

2,167 

14 

Rajasthan 



1,127 

1,480 

1,520 

15 

Uttar Pradesh 

• • 


5,681 

12,200 

12,205 

10 

West Bengal 


• • 

1,289 

2,730 

2,760 

17 

Nagaland 

.. 

.. 

.. 

25 

25 


20,286 55,501 54,107 
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Minor Irrigation Division 

Organisational Set-up 


Seorotary (Agriculture) 


Joint Secretary (IM) 


l 

Joint Commissioner 
(Minor Irrigation) 


Deputy Commissioner 
(Minor Irrigation) 


Asstt. Commissioner 
(Minor Irrigation) 


Deputy Secretary 


Under Seorotary 


Tubewells Scotion Minor Irrigation 

Section 


Research Officers 



Annexuire lit 

(See paragraphs 6.1, 6.2 and 8.2) 


Minor Irrigation l>ivisioh 

Items of work dealt with in the Minor Irrigation Section 


S. Name of the scheme Brief description Remarks 

No. 


1 Scheme for research on 
minor irrigation and 
water use (centrally 
sponsored scheme). 


This scheme was started in 
the Third Five Year Plan to 
meot the need for applied 
research on various items 
connected with minor irri¬ 
gation, as the methods and 
practices adopted in the 
design, construction and ope¬ 
ration of minor irrigation 
works offer scope for consi¬ 
derable improvement. Speci¬ 
fic items are selected from 
the following subjects:— 

(i) earth movement and 

compaction; 

(ii) open wells and tube- 
wells; 

(Hi) water lifting applian¬ 
ces; 

(in) tanks, weirs and chan¬ 
nels; 

(r) water distribution and 
application; and 

(at) water requirements of 
crops. 

The selected items of research 
work are taken up on re¬ 
gional basis by the existing 
research institutions belong¬ 
ing to the stateB, Govern¬ 
ment of India and autono¬ 
mous bodies. Field Btudies 
are entrusted to the state 
technical departments. The 
responsibility for implemen¬ 
tation of the schemes rests 
with the state governments/ 
heads of research institu¬ 
tions. 


The items of research work 
selected for research in the 
research institutions are of 
minor nature. The state 
governments are competent 
to carry out the research 
work themselves and tech¬ 
nical guidance could be con¬ 
tinued to be given to them 
by the ICAR, etc. Dissemi¬ 
nation of the results of the 
research work can continue 
to be done by the publication 
of the results in journals and 
distribution thereof. 

This scheme could be trans¬ 
ferred to the state sector. 


L/B (N)l 14ARC—4 
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X 2 


2 Training on minor irriga¬ 
tion and water use 
(centrally sponsored 
sehome). 


3 

Detailed schemes received 
from the states/research ins¬ 
titutions are examined at 
the centre by a technical 
committee consisting of the 
Irrigation Adviser, represen¬ 
tatives of the Central Board 
of Irrigation and Power, 
Indian Council of Agri 
caltural Research (ICAR) 
and the Directorate of Ex¬ 
tension, After the schemes 
are approved, half-yearly 
progress reports are received 
and examined by the tech¬ 
nical committee. 100% grant 
is given by the centre and 
about Rs. 10 lakhs were 
spent out of the provision of 
Rs. 40 lakhs for tho Third 
Plan. Rs. 40 lakhs have been 
provided in the Pourth Plan, 
This scheme was started in 
the Third Plan with a view 
to having a large number of 
experienced and trained 
technical hands who would 
assist hi the implementation 
of the minor irrigation pro¬ 
grammes on sound technical 
lines and also guide the far¬ 
mers in the construction 
and operation of minor irri¬ 
gation works. 

Theoretical and practical 
training is imparted to agri¬ 
cultural inspectors, en¬ 
gineering overseers and 
others of equivalent Btatus. 
It has been proposed to 
organise the scheme on 
state-wise basis and three 
courses of three months du¬ 
ration turning out about 30 
trainees per course are held 
in each centre. Smaller 
states depute their men for 
training to the nearest centre 
in a neighbouring state. 
Regional training centres 
have been opened in Gujarat, 


All the work concerning the 
training institutions is done 
at the state level. Once a 
model scheme is drawn up 
the states are competent to 
run the training centres them¬ 
selves, suited to their indivi¬ 
dual requirements. This 
scheme may be transferred 
to the states. 
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12 3 4 

Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 

Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh and 385 persons 
have been trained so far, 

The recurring expenditure 
for one centre is about 
Rs. 40,000 per annum. 

The schemes received from 
the states are scrutinised at 
the centre and approved. 

100% grant is given by the 
centre and out of the provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 40 lakhs in the 
Third Plan about Rs. 9 lakhs 
have been spent. Rs. 40 
lakhs have been provided in 
the Fourth Plan. 

3 Scheme for survey and Systematic ground water ex- The very purpose of this 
investigation of ground ploratory work is done by the scheme is to enable the states 

water resources (cent- Exploratory Tubewells Or- to carry out survey and in- 

rally sponsored scheme). ganisation (KTO). Deep vestigation for groundwater 

drilling is done by the ETO. resources with their own men 

There are vast areas in the and machines. This scheme 

states, where ground water may be entrusted to the 

surveys and investigations by states and technical advice 

drilling up to 250 feet could given by the ETO or by the 

be done without the assist- Department of Agriculture, 

ance of the equipment and whenever the states require 

men of the ETO. The main such help, 

objective of the scheme is 
to delineate ground water 
worthy areas and to provide 
technical assistance to the 
farmers in the construction 
of open wells and tube- 
wells. This scheme was start¬ 
ed with this aim in view in 
the Fourth Plan. For sur¬ 
veying an area of 6 lakhs 
sq. miles about Rs. 15 crores 
are to be spent. 1/3 of the 
total area is to be surveyed 
during the Fourth Plan and 
the expenditure shared bet¬ 
ween the centre and the 
states on 50: 60 basis. 

A model scheme and guide- 

lines were prepared by the_ 


L/B(N) 114ARC—4(a) 
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4 


centre and the states were 
asked to send their schemes 
for scrutiny by the Central 
Ministry, in consultation 
with the Exploratory Tube- 
wells Organisation. Out ofthe 
budget provision of Rs. 10 
lakhs for 1966-67 funds have 
been sanctioned to the fol¬ 
lowing states:— 

Rs. in 

lakhs 


Mysore .. 2 ■ 00 

Rajasthan .. 2 -53 

Maharashtra . . 0-95 

Kerala _ 1 • 00 

Orissa .. 1 ■ 75 

Bihar .. 1'75 


This is, at present, a centrally 
sponsored scheme for two 
years and a review is to be 
made of the implementation 
of the programme and fur¬ 
ther decision taken for the 
remaining period. 

4 Subsidy on electricity In order to promote lift irri. In this schemethe basic idea 
rates for agricultural gatioli in the country, state is to subsidise the rates of 

purposes (centrally governments were advised electric supply for agricul- 

sponsored scheme). by the centre from time to tural pumping and the centre 

time to lower the rates of does nothing except to share 

eleotric supply for this pur- the cost of subsidy with the 

pose. With a view to en- states. The sc' erne need not, 

couraging agricultural pump- therefore, be continued as a 

ing programme the centre centrally sponsored scheme, 

has decided to subsidise 
electricity rates where these 
are in excess of 12 paise per 
unit, for a period of 3 years 
commencing from 1966-67. 

The subsidy is to be shared 
between the centre and the 
states equally. The rates in 
force on the 1st of January, 

1 oili or the rates prevailing 
at any later time, whichever 
are lower, are to be taken in¬ 
to account for the purpose of 
ascertaining the excess of 
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electricity rates for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, 

A provision of Rs, 305 lakhs 
has been made in the Fourth 
Plan. 

Ayaout development This is a new scheme in the It has already been decided by 
programme' -(centrally Fourth Five Year Plan with the Planning Commission in 
sponsored scheme). an outlay of Rs, 80 erores JanuaTy, 1967, that tlje 

and aims to ensure speedy scheme should be transferred 

and optimum agricultural to the state sector. The total 

benefits from the irrigation outlay of this scheme will 

projects. It envisages an form part of the outlay of the 

integrated approach, using states, and the central share 

improved agricultural prae- for the scheme will be avail- 

tioes in relation to irrigated able as oentral assistance 

farming, oo-operation and over and above the amount 

development of rural indus- already agreed to for the 

tries. A guideline for the for- states’ plan. Central assist- 

mulation of this scheme was ance will be earmarked and 

forwarded to the state gov- any shortfall in the annual 

ernments. The programme plan expenditure on the 

may vary in details from scheme would entail a short 

region to region and ap- fall in payment of oentral 

proaoh to approach but its assistance, 

essential ingredients are as 
under: 

1. Crop planning and regula¬ 
tion of irrigation supplies 
providing supplemental 
irrigation wherever neces¬ 
sary and feasible. 

2. Proper distribution and 
application of irrigation 
water — provision of ade¬ 
quate drainage facilities. 

3. Land shaping and con. 
solidation of holdings. 

4. Soil survey for efficient 
crop and water use plan¬ 
ning. 

5. Arrangements for supplies 
and complementary inputs. 

6. Extension and demonstra¬ 
tion. 

7. Financial arrangements to 
meet the credit needs of 
the cultivators. 
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12 3 4 


6 Water resources and 
agricultural study in 
Punjab and Haryana 
(central scheme). 


8. Co-operative storage and 
marketing facilities. 

9. Communication and agro¬ 
industrial development. 

The scheme aims to cover the 
unutilised irrigation poten¬ 
tial in the country, which is 
at present of the order of 
4 million acres. About 2 
million acres are to be co¬ 
vered during the Fourth 
Plan and the programm e will 
be implemented in compact 
blocks each covering an 
area of about 5,000 to 
10,000 acres. The amount to 
be incurred on a 10,000 aore 
block has been estimated 
at Rs. 40 lakhs. 

The state governments were 
asked to prepare detailed 
sohemes and these were 
examined at the oentre. A 
provision of Rs. 120 lakhs 
as oentral expenditure was 
made in the budget for 
1966-67. The expenditure on 
the scheme is to be shared 
equally between the centre 
and the states. 

This is a new scheme in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. An 
agreement has been entered 
into with the United States of 
America by the Government 
of India for technical and 
financial assistance for the 
project. Details of the scheme 
are being worked out in con¬ 
sultation with the Govern 
meats of Punjab and 
Haryana. 

Rs. 3 crores have been pro¬ 
vided in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan and a budget pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 5 lakhs was 
made for the year 1966-67. 


As collaboration with a foreign 
government and co-ordinated 
work by the two newly creat¬ 
ed states are involved, this 
scheme could remain as a 
centra] plan scheme. 
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Annexure IV 
(See paragraphs 7.1 and 7.2) 


Minor Irrigation Division 

Items of Work Dealt with in the Tuhewells Section 

S. Name of the scheme Brief description Remarks 

No. 

12 3 4 

1 Training onground water This soheme was started with Both because of administrative 
and water well teohni- a view to orienting technical convenience and because of 

ques (central soheme). men with basic ground the paucity of qualified geo¬ 

water background towards hydrologists it is. neither pos- 
the science of water well sible nor desirable at this stage 

construction (dug wells and to decentralise this soheme, 
tubewells) and to make them However, this is not a soheme 
conscientious of the import- involving training of a foun- 
anoe of analysis of hydrologi- dational nature and substan- 
cal data related to ground tive training is clearly the res- 
water development. The ponsibility of the states for 
Chief Engineer, Exploratory it iB they who will utilise the 
Tubewells Organisation is in services of the trainees. In 
overall charge of the scheme such a situation, therefore, 

whose role is to scrutinise while the scheme should be 
and co-ordinate the soheme, implemented by the centre 
inspect the training centres (as a servioe agency) the states 
and watch the progress of should bear the cost of 
the implementation of the training by paying capita- 
scheme. About 30 officers of tion charges. They can then 
the state governments are be expected to take real 
taken at each oentre for nn- interest in the training to 
dergoing the training course depute suitable persons for it 
of 9 weeks duration. The and utilise them appropriate- 
deputed trainees are given ly after training, 
stipends for the training 
period under the provision of 
the training scheme and 
their pay, travelling and 
other expenses are borne by 
the states. 

On completion of the train, 
ing, the officers will conduct 
the actual technical survey 
related to dug wells and 
tubewells siting and ground 
water development investi¬ 
gations in the states. The 
Exploratory Tubewells 
Organisation looks after the 
training imparted. 
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12 3 4 

The training has started at 
Dehra Bun and two other 
centres are likely to be 
opened shortly. Approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 40 lakhs have 
been provided in the Fourth 
Plan. 

2 United Nations Develop- This scheme is executed by As collaboration with the 

ment Programme (UN the Exploratory Tubewells United Nations Develop* 
DP)—Project on ground Organisation and is directed ment Programme is involved, 
■water surveys in Uttar towards undertaking oxten- the scheme, the duration of 
Pradesh and Rajasthan sive pre-investment ground which is only 4 years, could 
(central scheme). water development surveys remain as a central scheme. 

in selected areas of Rajasthan Further, the survey is to be 
and Uttar Pradesh. The done entirely by the central 
technique evolved will help officials belonging to the Ex¬ 
ground water assessment. The ploratory Tubewells Orga- 
amount tentatively provided nisation. 
in the Fourth Plan is about 
Rs. 50 lakhs which does not 
inolude the foreign*exchange 
available under the UNDP. 

This programme will help the 
states in their development 
regarding utilisation of 
ground water for agricul¬ 
tural needs as the project 
aims at the total evaluation 
of underground resources 
in the pilot areas and 
budgeting of the same for 
future needs. To start with, 
survey work is being under¬ 
taken in the Rajasthan 
areas. 

3 Scheme of the Ex- Systematic ground water ex- The three issues involved here 

ploratory Tubewells ploratory work was started relate to:— 

Organisation (central in India in 1954-55 under the (1) the technical and admi- 

scheme). Dollar Aid received from the nistrative competence ot 

Technical Co-operation Mis- the states to undertake 
sion (TOM) of the U.S.A. The this work; 

Exploratory Tubewells Orga- (2) the administrative feasibi- 
nisation was set up in 1954 lity of decentralisation; and 

for this purpose. The Geologi- (3) the willingness of the 
cal Survey of India was also states to spend the money 
associated with the project required on this activity. 
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12 3 4 


for geo-hydrology and geo¬ 
physical work. Four agree¬ 
ments called Operational 
Agreements (OA) Nos. 6, 12, 
42 and 49 were signed with 
the TCM. The work under the 
agreements has almost ended. 
The ETO is now concerned 
directly with OA 12 and in¬ 
directly with OA 6 and OA 
49 only. 

The exploratory work aims 
at delineating areas suitable 
for ground water develop¬ 
ment by means of irrigation 
tubewells, the genoral yard¬ 
stick for the capacity of a 
successful tubewell being 
20,000 gallons per hour at 20 
foot draw down. The suc¬ 
cessful tubewells are trans¬ 
ferred to the state govern¬ 
ments for use as agricultural 
wells and the cost of these 
wells is treated as long-term 
loan to the state govern- , 
ments. No charge is made for 
an unsuccessful boring. Dur¬ 
ing the Second Plan, 350 
tubewells were tried, out of 
which 179 proved successful. 
During the Third Plan period 
67 tubewells proved success¬ 
ful out of the 201 tubewells 
drilled. Rs. 1,42,76,839 were 
sanctioned as long-term loan 
for the successful tubewells, 
up to the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan. 

The ETO is also concerned 
with the construction of pro¬ 
duction tubewells on ‘de¬ 
posit’ work basis on behalf 
of the state governments 
and othere subject to 
the availability of spare 
capacity. 


Regarding the first two it may 
be said that it w’ould neither 
be possible nor desirable to 
decentralise the schemes. 
Decentralisation will be un¬ 
economical and will also 
involve more foreign ex¬ 
change. Administratively it 
is best that the scheme at 
this stage is operated upon 
centrally. 

Regarding the financing of the 
scheme, the approach, in 
principle, should be that for 
the reasons mentioned above, 
the centre should undertake 
this activity as a service to 
the states but that the pay- 
ment for this service should 
be made by the states. Be¬ 
cause of the uncertain re¬ 
turns the states may be un¬ 
willing to pay for this work. 
It is considered that if there 
is stark need for such a pro¬ 
gramme and if on the whole 
it is clearly beneficial there 
is no reason why the states 
should not pay_for it. If they 
refuse to pay for it its overall 
utility can be questioned. 
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There are four divisions un¬ 
der the Exploratory Tube- 
wells Organisation and the 
divisions are shifted from 
one state to another for the 
exploratory work. 


Note —In addition, this section deals with routine matters concerning state tubewell schemes 
and programmes and for making arrangements* for drilling machines, etc., involving' foreign 
exchange. 


Study III 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

TION A OF The Natiom *l Co-operative Development Corporation 

THE NCDC (NCDC) is a statutory organisation constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under an Act of Parliament. It was set up in 
March, 1963 as a successor to another statutory body called the 
National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
established in 1956 in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey Report. 

CALLBACK -• The Rural Credit Survey Committee in its report had 
GROUND recommended: 

(i) the creation of a National Co-operative Development 
and Warehousing Board with the object of promoting 
the planned development throughout the country of 
co-operative credit, marketing, processing, storage and 
warehousing; 

(ii) the creation of an All-India Warehousing Corporation 
for constructing and running licensed godowns and 
warehouses at suitable places of all India importance; 
and 

(iii) the creation of state warehousing corporations for con¬ 
structing and running licensed warehouses at suitable 
places in the states. 

The Board was to be a policy-making, promotional and financing 
body. The warehousing corporations were to function as business 
organisations subject to the general directions of the Board. 

The Government of India broadly accepted jhese recom¬ 
mendations and it was originally proposed to constitute a 
National Co-operative Development Board and an All-India 
Warehousing Corporation both being independent organisations. 
The Board was not to be in charge of planning and policy¬ 
making in relation to warehousing but was to hold shares in 
the All-India Warehousing Corporation. These proposals were 
approved by the Cabinet in April, 1955 as a suitable basis for 
consultation with the state governments. 

Final proposals on the above lines were formulated but the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture in the light of the discussions 
with state ministers suggested a reconsideration of the decision 
that the All-India Warehousing Corporation and the National 

41 
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Co-operative Development Board should be two independent 
organisations. It was urged that there was no need to have two 
such independent organisations under the same Ministry and 
that they should be interlinked with each other. The Cabinet in 
August, 1955 approved the modified proposal and the Agricul¬ 
tural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corporations 
Act, 1956 was passed in June, 1956. The Board and the Corpora¬ 
tion came into being with effect from the 1st of September, 1956 
and the 2nd of March, 1957, respectively. The National Co¬ 
operative Development Board and the Central Warehousing 
Corporation were closely interlinked in their Directorates and 
the National Co-operative Development Board had supervisory 
■powers over the Central Warehousing Corporation. When the 
Department of Co-operation was created in January 1959, it was 
decided to allocate the business of the National Co-operative 
Development Board to the Department of Co-operation and the 
business of the Central Warehousing Corporation to the Depart¬ 
ment of Food. As a result, the administration of these two bodies 
vested in two different ministries. To rationalise the arrange¬ 
ments the Government enacted legislation in 1962 for the crea¬ 
tion of a separate corporation which was to deal with the promo¬ 
tion of co-operation in regard to the articles listed in Entry 33 of 
the Concurrent List. 

F0NCTI0U8 3. The main functions of the Corporation are:— 

(i) to plan and promote programmes for the production, 
processing, marketing, storage, export and import of 
agricultural produce and notified commodities 
through co-operative societies; 

(ii) to advance loans or grant subsidies to state govern¬ 
ments for financing co-operative societies and for the 
employment of staff for implementing programmes of 
cooperative development; 

(iii) to provide funds to the state governments for financ¬ 
ing co-operative societies for the purchase of agricul¬ 
tural produce and notified commodities on behalf of 
the Central Government; and 

(iv) to plan and promote programmes through co¬ 
operative societies for the supply of seeds, manures, 
fertilisers, agricultural implements and other articles 
for the development of agricultural produce. 

The role of the Corporation thus is to plan and promote 
programmes for the production, processing, marketing, storage, 
export and import of agricultural produce and notified commo¬ 
dities through co-operative societies. The Corporation is thus 
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essentially charged with responsibilities in the fields of co¬ 
operative agricultural credit, marketing, processing, supply of 
agricultural inputs and storage. In consultation with the states, 
it draws up an annual programme, listing physical targets and 
financial outlays. After the Central Government has approved 
the programme, the Corporation assists the states in implemen¬ 
tation. Besides financial aid, the assistance to the states is pro¬ 
vided through various promotional measures such as circula¬ 
tion of model blueprints for co-operative processing, supply of 
designs for rural and mandi-level godowns, identification of areas 
offering scope for development, laying down of guidelines 
for location of godowns, etc. The Corporation also pools the 
successful experience of various states in the field of co-operative 
marketing and processing and transmits it to others. In certain 
crucial sectors, the Corporation finances schemes either of a pilot 
or supplementary nature from its own funds. 

4. Although ‘Co-operative Societies’ come under the Stati 
List ‘Co-operation’ is not mentioned as a specific entry in any 
of the three lists in the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution. 
With the object of promoting planned development of co¬ 
operative credit, marketing, processing, storage and warehousing 
throughout the country, the Rural Credit Survey Committee had 
recommended the creation of the National Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment and Warehousing Board (NCD&W Board). At the time of 
drafting the Agricultural Produce (Development and Ware¬ 
housing) Corporations Bill, 1955, the view of the Agriculture 
Ministry was that the scope of the Bill should be extended not 
only to all the agricultural commodities, but also to forests, 
fisheries, horticulture and live-stock. The main reason for hold¬ 
ing this view was that the functions of the Board were to be 
mainly of a planning nature and financial assistance was pro¬ 
posed to be given to the state governments without imping¬ 
ing on the state sphere of activity. However, on the basis of 
oral advice tendered by the then Attorney-General for India, 
the scope of the Act was confined to those activities which were 
relatable to Entry 33 of List III (Annexure I). The argument 
stated to have been advanced by the Attorney-General was that 
the legislative powers conferred by Entries 43 and 44 (relating to 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of corporations) of 
List I could not be so exercised as to affect the legislative powers 
conferred on state legislatures unless the centre was pre¬ 
pared to go to individual state legislatures and get them to pass 
resolutions authorising the Central Government to undertake 
legislation in respect of the other commodities also. Were it 
otherwise, Parliament by resorting to the device of constituting 
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a corporate body could successfully invade the state fields. Thus 
the scope of the definition of ‘agricultural produce’ was res¬ 
tricted to the articles mentioned in Entry 33 of List III. How¬ 
ever, it may be mentioned that Entry 33 itself was included in 
List III as the centre considered it necessary to retain in some 
form or other the powers to control the production, supply and 
distribution of the articles mentioned in the Entry. Although 
commodities other than agricultural produce did not figure in the 
erstwhile Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) 
Corporations Act, 1956, Section 2(e) of the NCDC Act, 1962 
extends the scope to other commodities also if notified under the 
Act. A “notified commodity” means 

“any commodity (other than agricultural produce) which 
the Central Government may, by notification in the 
Official Gazelle, declare to be a notified commodity 
for the purposes of this Act, being a commodity with 
respect to which Parliament has power to make laws 
by virtue of Entry 33 in List III in the Seventh Sche¬ 
dule to the Constitution.” 

This gives a very wide scope to the NCDC. It can bring 
within its fold all commodities mentioned in the First Schedule 
to the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. Soap, 
match boxes, kerosene oil, textiles, cement and tea have recently 
been notified at the instance of the NCDC to enable it to assist 
such of the co-operative societies whose field of activity covers 
items other than ‘agricultural produce’. It would thus appear 
that although conceived as a body for promoting co-operation 
in the rural field, during the process of hammering out the law 
this body was also given powers to undertake promotional 
activities outside the agricultural field. 

ORGANISA- 5- Organisationally, the Corporation is in the nature of a 
TtON .standing commission. It has no board of directors as such. Its 

principal administrative organs consist of the Corporation and 
an executive committee. The Corporation comprises 20 mem¬ 
bers, both officials and non-officials, connected with co-operative 
development. The Union Minister of Food, Agriculture, Com¬ 
munity Development and Co-operation is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Among the official members are Secretaries to the 
Planning Commission and to. the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, 
Community Development and Co-operation as well as senior 
officials representing the Ministries of Commerce and Finance. 
The Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Managing Directors of the State Bank of India, Food Corporation 
of India and Central Warehousing Corporation are also members 
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of the Corporation. There are eight non-official members who 
include eminent co-operators and experts in the field of rural 
economics and co-operation. 

6. The Corporation is assisted by an executive committee 
constituted by the Central Government under Section 10 of the 
NCDC Act, 1962. The executive committee of the Corporation 
consists of seven members with the Union Deputy Minister (Co¬ 
operation) as Chairman. Other members include two non¬ 
official co-operators, the Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank 
of India, Secretaries in the Union Departments of Co-operation 
and Agriculture and a representative of the Ministry of Finance. 

7. For consultative purposes, the Corporation has consti¬ 
tuted three Functional Committees under Section 11 of the 
NCDC Act, 1962, viz., the Functional Committee on Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Credit, the Functional Committee on Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Marketing and Processing and the Func¬ 
tional Committee on Co-operative Agricultural Supplies and 
Storage. These committees comprise subject-matter experts, key 
officials of state and national co-operative federations and 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

8. The administration of the Corporation is carried on by 
its Secretary who is the chief executive officer of the Corporation. 
A copy of the organisation chart of the Corporation may be seen 
at Annexure 11- 

9. The Corporation has no equity capital nor. does it raise 
any funds by borrowing from the market. Its funds are derived 
primarily by way of loans and grants from the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The Corporation maintains a fund called the National 
Co-operative Development Fund which is not lapsable. This is 
built from the following sources :— 

(a) funds inherited from the erstwhile National Co¬ 
operative Development and Warehousing Board: 

The erstwhile NCDfcW Board used to receive the entire 
amount required by them for making loans and grants to the 
state governments as a grant from the Central Government. The 
repayments of loans by the state governments were accumulated 
in the Corporation’s fund. The intention was that in course 
of time the Board would build up a sizeable corpus of its own 
so as to be able to finance co-operative development schemes 
without any outside assistance from the Government under the 
NCDC Act, 1962. The Corporation had inherited a sum of 
Rs. 20.33 crores from the erstwhile NCD&W Board. A sum of 
Rs. 19 crores has been loaned to the state governments for 
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various schemes and the cash balance of the Corporation as oti 
the 31st of March, 19G6 was Rs. 1.90 crores. 

(b) grants and loans annually sanctioned by the Central 
Government to enable the Corporation to give assist¬ 
ance to the states: 

The Central Government is required to give to the Corpora¬ 
tion loans and grants to the extent required, for giving loans 
and subsidies to the state governments as assistance for plan 
schemes. The loans and grants which are given to the Corpora¬ 
tion by the Central Government for various plan schemes under¬ 
taken by the state governments are passed on to the state govern¬ 
ments concerned by the NCDC after watching the progress of 
the schemes. 

(c) additional grants made by the Central Government 
for the purpose of the National Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Act: 

Since the entire funds given by the Central Government to 
the NCDC are passed on to the states the NCDC is not left with 
any surplus amount to build up its own fund so as to make it 
self-reliant. To mitigate this difficulty and to enable it to main¬ 
tain a fund under Section 13 of the Act, the Central Govern¬ 
ment gives a subsidy equivalent to the interest paid by the Cor¬ 
poration on the loans received from the Central Government. 
This is, however, an administrative decision and the Central 
Government is not bound by statute to respect it. 

(d) repayment of loans, interest on loans and dividends 
on investments: 


These represent the amount of loans repaid by the state 
governments, the interest on them and income on investments. 


CATEGORI- 10. The activities performed by the NCDC have been 
SATICOT OF studied in detail and are broadly categorised below:— 

! J I. providing leadership and initiative to the states and 

serving as a clearing house of information; 


II. 


III. 


undertaking the responsibility for drawing up the 
national plan; 

taking initiative in evaluating programmes with the 
object of locating problems and taking remedial 


measures; 


IV. providing a forum and meeting ground for the state 
representatives for the exchange of ideas on different 
subjects and for the evolution of guidelines; 

V. all-India and inter-state federations; 
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VI. matters relating to the United Nations/foreign coun¬ 
tries and other foreign agencies; 


VII. sponsoring and financing of schemes out of its own 
corpus; and 

VIII. involvement with actual centrally aided and centrally 
sponsored schemes. 


Activities mentioned at (I) to (VI) have necessarily to be 
retained by the centre as they flow from its role as leader, in¬ 
novator and technical guide. The activities mentioned at (VIII) 
should be decentralised. A fuller discussion of the activities to 
be decentralised (item VIII) may be seen in paragraphs 11 to 14 
and at Annexure III. The functions/schemes which have to be 
retained by the Corporation may be seen at Annexufe IV. The 
decentralisation and retention proposed here broadly follow the 
principles laid down in Chapter XI and have regard also to 
feasibility. There is, however, one significant departure. Schemes 
financed from within its own corpus have been mentioned in 
the list of activities to be retained. This has been done not 
because these schemes are inherently fit for retention at the 
centre but only because the corpus has an independent entity 
and, as long as the Corporation itself exists, may well be allowed 
to continue and retain its separate existence. Regarding the con¬ 
tinuance of the Corporation itself we have not made any com¬ 
ments as this is not an organisational study. Assuming that the 
Corporation will continue, the corpus has been proposed for 
retention. Otherwise, the bulk of the corpus schemes can also 
be decentralised in accordance with the same principles. 


In the subsequent paragraphs we discuss first the activities 
that can be decentralised and later those that should be per¬ 
formed by the centre and the extent to which they are being 
performed. 


ACTIVITIES 
THAT CAN 
BE DECEN¬ 
TRALISED 


11. Involvement with actual centrally sponsored and centrally 
aided schemes (item VIII) is in the following respects : — 

(a) the formulation, sanction and scrutiny of centrally 
sponsored schemes; 


(b) sanction and release of financial assistance for cen¬ 
trally aided and centrally sponsored schemes; 

(c) follow-up action of measures suggested for accelerat¬ 
ing progress; and 

(d) field investigation of utilisation of financial assistance 
bv various states and follow-up action thereon, 


L/B(N)114ARC—5 
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While a fuller discussion of the activities that should be de¬ 
centralised (item VIII) is available in Annexure III , a brief re¬ 
capitulation of the main points may be seen in the paragraphs 
following. 

12. The centrally sponsored schemes may be taken first. The 
NCDC has the following centrally sponsored schemes : — 

(1) agricultural credit stabilisation fund; 

(2) establishment of export oriented processing unit such 
as solvent extraction plant, fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
cessing units and modernization of rice mills; 

(3) subsidy to primary marketing societies for distribu¬ 
tion of consumer articles in rural areas; and 

(4) special assistance to the eastern states and Rajasthan. 

None of the schemes in this list conforms to the criteria laid 
down by the Planning Commission for centrally sponsored 
schemes which are : (i) they should relate to demonstration, 
pilot projects, survey and research; (ii) they should have a 
regional or inter-state character; (iii)'they should require lump 
sum provisions to be made until they can be broken down terri¬ 
torially; and (iv) they should have an overall significance from 
the all-India angle. There appears to be no necessity of foisting 
the centre’s judgement on the states regarding the necessity of 
any of the centrally sponsored schemes in this sector. Except 
for providing broad guidelines, the centrally sponsored schemes 
should be completely decentralised. If, on an overall view of the 
entire development programme, any schemes in the co-operative 
sector are considered to be of overriding priority, central 
assistance can be tied to them. 

13.1 In regard to various centrally aided schemes the Cor¬ 
poration grants long-term loans as well as subsidies to the state 
governments for the following purposes: — 

Loans 

(i) to subscribe to the share capital of marketing and 
processing co-operatives; 

(ii) to grant loans for construction of godowns by village 
co-operatives, marketing and processing societies; 

V 

(iii) to grant loans for construction of co-operative cold 
storages and setting up of processing units; 

(iv) to grant loans to marketing and processing co-opera¬ 
tives for purchase of transport vehicles; 
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Grants 

(v) to grant subsidies to village marketing and processing 
societies for construction, of godowns; 

(vi) to grant subsidies to large-sized credit societies and 
marketing/processing societies for hiring of godowns; 

(vii) to grant subsidies to marketing and processing societies 
to establish grading units; 

(viii) to giant managerial subsidies to co-operative credit, 
marketing and processing institutions at various 
levels; 

(ix) to make outright grants towards special bad debt 
reserves of central co-operative banks and primary 
agricultural credit societies; and 

(x) for employment of additional departmental staff in 
state co-operative departments. 

The centrally aided and centrally sponsored schemes of co¬ 
operative development included in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
which are operated by the NCDC are listed in Annexure VI. 
The NCDC examines broadly the details and releases assistance 
in instalments after watching the progress of schemes. 

13.2 For state plan schemes the central assistance is released 
by the NCDC. An interesting feature obtaining in this organisa¬ 
tion is that apart from working as an autonomous corporation 
created under the Act, it is also functioning as the Marketing 
Wing of the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Develop¬ 
ment and Co-operation (Department of Co-operation). Thus, all 
the central assistance falling under the subjects dealt with by the 
Corporation is passed on to the state governments through this 
Corporation. For schemes other than those falling under heads : 
co-operative credit, marketing, processing, storage, supplies and 
godowns the central assistance to the state governments for 
various plan activities pursued by them in the state sector is 
passed on to them by the Department of Co-operation them¬ 
selves in much the same way as is done by the Department or 
Agriculture or for that matter any other department of the Cen¬ 
tral Government. Another feature of the working of this arrange¬ 
ment is that, unlike other sectors of economy, ways and means 
advances are not given to the states against plan schemes for 
adjustment against central assistance at the end of the year. All 
the plan schemes included in the state sector which fall within 
its jurisdiction are released their financial assistance from 
this Corporation. In fact, before any assistance is released by the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies in their region they have to 
send to the Corporation in a prescribed form varioqs details, viz., 
L/B(N)H4AR0—5(a) 
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the names of the society, actual expenditure already incurred, 
anticipated expenditure during the remaining part of the year 
and some other relevant details to get the proportionate share 
of the assistance promised by the Central Government. No 
detailed scrutiny is, however, done at the central level but on 
the basis of facts intimated in the prescribed form financial 
assistance is released in one lump sum or in two instalments 
depending upon the type of schemes. 

13.3 Thus within the ‘co operative’ sector two different 
methods of release of assistance are followed', one by the NCDC 
and the other by the Department of Co-operation. For ‘co¬ 
operative farming’ and ‘training 8c education’, the Department of 
Co-operation issues sanctions sometime in March for central 
assistance to be adjusted against ways and means advances made 
to the state governments. By linking release of funds with the pro¬ 
gress of expenditure and implementation of schemes, the NCDC 
endeavours to ensure proper utilisation of funds by the states 
and has met with increasing success in recent years. However, 
except for the release of assistance for the schemes sponsored 
and financed by the Corporation from its own corpus, there is 
no reason why the state governments should not be relied upon 
for releasing assistance to societies themselves, obtaining utilisa¬ 
tion statements from the societies and having on the spot inves¬ 
tigations, if lump sum assistance for plan schemes is placed at 
their disposal. This will obviate the necessity of the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies having to send the details and of the 
NCDC having to scrutinise them. An avoidable load of work and 
unnecessary centralisation of functions at the headquarters can 
be done away with. Besides, this scrutiny is squarely the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Registrars and not that of the centre, which, 
incidentally does the scrutiny on the basis of arranged informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Registrars. This spoon-feeding is unneces¬ 
sary and undesirable. The Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
should be authorised to release assistance to co-operative socie¬ 
ties in the same number of instalments as are prescribed by the 
NCDC. The Corporation will thus be divested of its functions in 
regard to scrutiny of each type of scheme and release of grants 
and loans and ancillary work. 

14. As a result of this decentralisation most of the field 
work mentioned at (c) and (d) in paragraph 11 will devolve on 
the states as pointed out in the details at Annexure III. 

15. If the analysis here is accepted as correct work relating 
to the release of central assistance of about Rs. 102 crores during 
1960-67 to 1970-71 in respect of centrally aided and centrally 
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sponsored schemes would be decentralised. Work relating to 
schemes worth Rs. 19 crores financed out of the corpus will be 
retained. 

CAPACITY J 6. A point that would now arise is whether it will be possi- 
STATK blc for the Registrars of Co-operative Societies to undertake 

LEVEL this activity. This will not pose any problem, as the bulk of 

the work of this nature is in any case being handled at present 
by them. The NCDC has already taken the initiative for streng¬ 
thening the state departments of co-operation at all levels and 
has provided substantial aid to state governments for this pur¬ 
pose. There may, however, be several technical problems, e.g., 
problems of installation, managerial problems, operational 
problems and problems relating to working capital and block 
capital requirements for which the NCDC may continue to pro¬ 
vide technical guidance as at present. 

FUNCTIONS 17.1 The analysis done so far indicates what functions the 
TO BF }?F- 

TAiNIID " Corporation has been performing which should in fact have been 
performed by the states and should be decentralised. It would be 
of interest to note how effectively it has been able to discharge 
some of the basic functions that How from its role as leader, 
disseminator of information, planner and evaluator. 

Sponsoring 17.2 In certain crucial sectors, the Corporation sponsors 
ing ofsche- and finances schemes from its own corpus owing to paucity of 
mes from its plan funds, A list of such schemes is at Annexure V. In respect 
own corpus ^ these schemes the Corporation generally provides assistance 
to the state governments to the full extent of the assistance sanc¬ 
tioned by them to the co-operatives concerned. Such assistance 
is given outside the state plan ceilings. The rate of interest 
charged in respect of the loans sanctioned for the Corporation 
schemes is the same as that charged for the loans given for the 
normal plan schemes. The interest on such loans is the income 
of the Corporation and is credited to its funds. During 1966-67 
the assistance granted to the state governments out of its own 
funds was of the order of Rs. 2.31 crores. Up to the end of 
March, 1967, such assistance was of the order of Rs. 10.10 crores. 
Some of the schemes in this category are: — 

(a) development of hybrid seed producer co-operative 
processing-cum-marketing societies on a pilot basis; 

(b) scheme for fabrication of agricultural implements by 
selected co-operative marketing societies; 

(c) scheme for establishment of formulation units for 
pesticides/insecticides by apex marketing societies; 
and 
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(d) establishment of granular fertiliser plants in five 
selected apex marketing societies. 

These schemes receive technical and financial sanction by 
the NCDC before they are taken up for implementation by the 
states. In accordance with the remarks in paragraph 10, this func¬ 
tion may continue to be handled by the NCDC as it would be 
anxious to see that the funds are properly spent on activities it 
desires to be undertaken. 

17.3 The NCDC holds various meetings of key executives 
at the state level and of functional offices and experts for the 
exchange of ideas. The experience of the states in regard to the 
working of co-operative schemes is passed on to other states. Prob¬ 
lems faced by the states in implementation of various schemes 
are discussed at the centre or through personal visits. Various 
pamphlets and brochures are also brought out by it and circu¬ 
lated to all the states. The NCDC examined the directory of 
wholesale produce establishments brought out by the Directorate 
of Agricultural Marketing and Inspection, Nagpur and asked the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies of all the states to initiate 
steps to find out which of the wholesale markets in the states were 
covered and which remained uncovered by the co-operative 
marketing societies. 

17.4 In the drawing up of the national plan the NCDC 
undertakes areawise and commoditywise planning, identification 
of special areas offering potential for the development of pro¬ 
cessing co-operatives and formulation/scrutiny of five year plans 
and annual plans relating to co-operative marketing, processing, 
storage and supplies. 

17.5 Research at the national level and foundational train¬ 
ing fall outside the purview of the functions of the NCDC. 
These functions are looked after by the National Co-operative 
College and Research Institute, Poona and the Committee on 
Co-operative Training. This is discussed further in paragraphs 18 
and 19. 

17.6 The evaluation of schemes has not received much atten¬ 
tion mainly because it is too early to evaluate these schemes. 
There is no single organisation or agency in India solely devoted 
to the task of evaluation of work relating to co-operative deve¬ 
lopment. Short-term evaluation is undertaken by preparing 
annual reviews in regard to various programmes of co-operative 
marketing and processing based on data collected from the states. 
These are very useful for getting a total picture of the work 
done by the states. In addition, the NCDC has undertaken 
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special studies, e.g. } working results of co-operative cold storage 
societies, impact of outright grants for special bad debt reserves 
on weaker sections of the community etc. The Corporation 
should create organisational and other facilities for conducting 
a long-term evaluation of schemes undertaken by it. The evalua¬ 
tion work to be done by the NCDC should, however, be comple¬ 
mentary to that being done by the state co-operative departments, 
if any. 

Conferences 17.7 The NCDC conducts various conferences and seminars 

and seminars 0 f key executives at the state level, thus providing a good forum 
and meeting ground for the exchange of ideas. It also holds 
meetings of functional officers (expert level) of various states 
to discuss and exchange views on problems relating to individual 
societies. Discussions in various conferences and meetings 
enable the Corporation to evolve a common policy after taking 
into account the experience of various agencies in the states. 
Guidelines are thus evolved and suggested to the states concern¬ 
ed. 

Guideline* 17.8 To the extent the NCDC prepares model blueprints 

and guidelines in respect of plan schemes, provides technical 
guidance to the states, sponsors and finances schemes of crucial 
importance out of its corpus, provides liaison with other central 
ministries, and arranges for meetings of key officers at the state 
level, it may be concluded that it discharges properly the function 
of providing initiative and leadership. A good beginning has 
been made by the NCDC in arousing the interest of the states 
in co-operative development. Thus schemes have been evolved 
for the fabrication of agricultural implements by selected co¬ 
operative marketing societies, the establishment of formulation 
units for pesticides/insecticides by apex marketing societies and 
the establishment of granular fertiliser plants in selected apex 
marketing societies. 

TRAINING 18. ‘Training’ falls outside the purview of the functions of 
the NCDC. At the central level, the National Co-operative Union 
of India (NCUI) is charged with the responsibility of over¬ 
all training. The NCUI has constituted a committee for train¬ 
ing in co-operation in consultation with the Government of India. 
This Committee is in overall charge of the co-ordination 
of programmes of this training in the country. It administers 
13 intermediate training centres and the National Co-operative 
College and Research Institute at Poona. The NCDC, however, 
helps the Committee on Co-operative Training in drawing syllabi 
and other details of various schemes of co-operative training. 
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19. Research on various aspects of co-operation is sponsored 
and conducted by the National Co-operative College and Re¬ 
search Institute, Poona. To start with, a research project on the 
linkage of co-operative credit and marketing has been under¬ 
taken. Other studies of regional and national importance, e.g., 
study of the content and adequacy of the supervision machinery 
with reference to the working of primary agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies have been taken in hand. The taking up of these 
functions by the NCDC will be a mere duplication, which may 
be avoided. 

20. In the ultimate analysis, the objective is to strengthen 
national unions and to entrust to them the functions which are 
presently performed by the NCDC. In other words, it will be the 
co-operative federations at the national level which will be res¬ 
ponsible for promoting, planning and financing the schemes to 
be undertaken by co-operatives with the help of central funds, 
if needed. They will be the regulatory organisations of the 
entire co-operative movement in which case both the Central 
and state governments will shed their respective powers and 
functions in favour of these all-India bodies. 

21. To conclude 

1. the NCDC should shed the work relating to the 
release of central assistance for centrally aided and 
centrally sponsored schemes to the states 
(paragraphs 12, 13.2 and 13.3); 

2. it may continue to finance schemes out of its corpus 
and exercise the same control as at present 
(paragraph 17.2). 



Annexure I 
(See paragraph 4) 


Entry 33 of List III of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution 
Trade and commerce in, and the production, supply and distribution 

(a) the products of any industry where the control of such industry 
by"the Union is declared by Parliament by law to be expedient 
in the public interest, and imported goods of the same kind as 
such products; 

(b) foodstuffs, including edible oilseeds and oils; 

(c) cattle fodder, including oilcakes and other concentrates; 

(d) raw cotton, whether ginned or unginned, and cotton seed; and 

(e) raw jute. 
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Annexure III 

(See paragraphs 10, 11 and 14) 


National Co-operative Development Corporation 

Functions that may be decentralised to the states 


s. 

No. 

Functions/Schemes 

Nature of functions 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Involvement with actual cent¬ 
rally aided and centrally 
sponsored schemes 

A—Centrally aided schemes 

1 Managerial subsidy to Vil¬ 
lage co-operatives, central 
co-operative banks, apex 
co-operative banks and land 
mortgage banks. 

2 Outright grants for contri¬ 
bution to special bad debt 
resorve of village co-opera¬ 
tives and co-operative 
banks. 

3 Relief and guarantee fund. 


4 Share capital contribution 
to marketing societies. 


5 Managerial subsidy to mar¬ 
keting societies. 

(1 Subsidy to apex marketing 
societies for creation of 
common cadre of personnel. 

7 Subsidy to marketing socie¬ 
ties for contribution to 
price fluctuation fund. 

8 Subsidy to marketing socie¬ 
ties for establishment of 
grading units. 


1. Sanction and release of 
financial assistance to the 
state governments for various 
centrally aided and centrally 
sponsored schemes. 

2. Checking up of utilisation 
statements and follow-up 
action thereof. 


3. Correspondence with state 
Accountants General regard¬ 
ing verification of figures 
of expenditure and utilisa 
tion certificates, 

4. On the spot investigations 
of utilisation position of 
funds and visits to co-opera¬ 
tive institutions. 

5. Preparation of utilisation 
reports and follow-up action 
on them. 


1. The Corporation is at present 
releasing central assistance 
for various centrally aided 
schemes in the state sector on 
the basis of the progress 
of implementation of schemes 
conveyed to them by the con¬ 
cerned state governments. In 
other sectors, e,jg. the agricul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry 
sectors, 10/12th of the total 
central assistance is released 
to the states in the form of 
10 monthly instalments be¬ 
ginning from April and the 
balance at the end of the 
year on the basis of estimated 
expenditure. As compared to 
this procedure the NCDC is 
releasing central assistance 
in two instalments, or in one 
lump sum on receipt of infor¬ 
mation regarding names of 
societies concerned, actual 
expenditure already incurred 
and the anticipated expendi¬ 
ture during the remaining 
part of the year. 

There is no justification for 
this double scrutiny being 
carried on both at the level of 
state governments as well as 
the Central Government. Nor 
does the NCDC contribute 
tangibly by way of scrutiny— 
technical or otherwise. On the 
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1 2 


3 


4 


9 Loans to marketing societies 
for purchase of trucks. 

10 Loans to sugar factories. 

11 Share capital and mana- 
gerial subsidy to other pro¬ 
cessing societies. 

12 Loans for installation of cold 
storage plants, 

13 Loans and subsidies for 
godowns. 

14 Subsidy to the state co¬ 
operative departments for 
appointment of additional 
departmental staff. 

B—Centrally sponsored schemes 

1 Agricultural credit stabilisa¬ 
tion fund (this is being 
transferred to the Depart¬ 
ment of Co-operation). 

2 Establishment of export- 
oriented processing units 
such as solvent extraction 
plants, fruit and vegetable 
processing units, and mo¬ 
dernization of rice mills. 

3 Subsidy to primary market¬ 
ing societies for distribu¬ 
tion of consumer articles in 
rural areas. 

4 Special assistance to the eas¬ 
tern states and Rajasthan 
(for 1967-68). 


other hand, the state govern¬ 
ments are put to a great deal 
of delay and unnecessary 
exchange of correspondence 
and notes. Similarly, on the 
spot visits for investigating 
utilisation position of the 
assistance in various states 
by the NCDC except for over¬ 
all evaluation is uncalled for. 
This should be completely 
decentralised. There may be 
difficulties in initial stages but 
they will diminish as new 
attitudes are developed to 
take the place of old ones. 
The NCDC could, therefore, 
evolve steps for effective 
evaluation of the programmes 
which are assisted by the 
Central Government or by the 
Corporation out of its own 
funds. 

2. For schemes sponsored and 
financed by the Corporation 
out of its own corpus the 
existing procedure of linking 
releases with progress of 
schemes may continue for 
the present. 
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Annexure IV 
(See paragraph 10) 


National Co-operative Development Corporation 

List of functions to be retained at the central level 

S. Broad category Detailed head Remarks 

No. 

12 3 4 

I. Providing initiative and 1. General matters relating Most of the functions perform 
leadership to the states and to cooperative agricultural ed under this head are promo 

gerving as a clearing house marketing:. tional and are of an initiative- 

of information oriented nature which the 

(1) pattern of organisation of NCDC, being a central agency 

marketing societies; on co-operative marketing, is 

performing and has to perform 

(2) share capital structure ; in future. The functions relate 

to the preparation of blue 

(3) marketing finance ; prints or model schemes in res 

pect of various activities like 

(4) marketing personnel ; price fluctuation fund, co¬ 

operative rice mills, modern 

(5) market practices; rice mills, standard viable 

units for processing industries, 

(6) linking of co-operative solvent extraction plants, mul- 

oredit with oo-operative ti commodity fruit and vege- 
marketing ; and table processing, co operative 

cold storage projects, report 

(7) inter-state and export for establishment of insula 

trade. tion board plants, etc. These 

have to be handled at the 
central level. The functions 

2. Co-operative marketing of include evolving of policy and 

foodgrains : of a co-ordinated approach to 

solution of problems. 

(1) role of the co-operatives 

in procurement of food- In short, the functions per- 
grains; formed by the NCDC are 

in the nature of a liaison 

(2) modern rice mills; agency, a technical advisory 

(3) conventional rice mills; body and a clearing house of 

and information. 

(4) role of co-operatives vis-a- 
vis Pood Corporation of 
India. 

3. Marketing and processing 
of individual crops namely— 

(a) sugarcane (6) foodgrains 
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(c) cotton (d) groundnuts (e) 
fruits and vegetables (/) jute 
and plantation of crops and 
other commercial crops. 

In regard to above, the 
NCDC’s functions relate to: 

(1) preparation of model 
blueprints; 

(2) licensing problems; 

(3) problems of installation; 

(4) block capital require¬ 
ments; 

(5) working capital require¬ 
ments; 

(6) managerial problems; and 

(7) operational problems. 

4. Development of secondary 
processing and by-products 
industries in the co-opera¬ 
tive sector, e.g. solvent ex¬ 
traction plants, rice bran oil, 
power alcohol, paper, vanas- 
pati and spinning mills. 

The NCDC’s functions in 
regard to the above relate 
to the following : 

(1) preparation of model 
blueprints; 

(2) licensing problems; 

(3) problems of installation; 

(4) block capital require¬ 
ments; 

(5) working capital require¬ 
ments ; 

(6) managerialproblems; and 

(7) operational problems. 

5. Agricultural supplies (che¬ 
mical fertilisers, seeds, im¬ 
plements, pesticides and 
insecticides). 
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12 3 4 


The NCDC’s functions in 

regard to the above relate 

to— 

(1) preparation of blue¬ 
prints; 

(2) problems and policies 
regarding distribution; 

(3) problems and policies 
regarding production ; 

(4) liaison with national/ 
inter-state bodies; and 

(5) technical and operational 
problems. 

6. Rural supplies: 

Blueprints for oentrally 
sponsored schemes for 
distribution of consumer 
articles in rural areas 
through marketing/village 
co-operatives. 

7. Budget : The functions 

include the following : 

(1) preparation of budget 
estimates for various sche¬ 
mes of oo-operative deve¬ 
lopment coming within 
the purview of the Corpo¬ 
ration based on working 
group discussions ; 

(2) computation of the Cor¬ 
poration’s share of assis¬ 
tance on the basis of state 
budget provisions and 
Finanoe Ministry’s alloca¬ 
tions ; 

(3) obtaining of funds from 
the Central Government 
for various schemes falling 
under the category of: 

(a) centrally aided plan 
schemes ; and 
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12 3 4 


(6) centrally sponsored 
schemes; 

(4) submission of returns and 
statements to the Central 
Government under Section 
14(1) of the NCDC Aot; 
and 

(5) work connected with 
the Audit and the Publio 
Accounts Committee. 

8. Seminars, conferences and 

meetings: 

(1) seminars of key execu¬ 
tives at state level engaged 
in various activities; 

(2) conferences of state 
ministers in charge of co¬ 
operation, Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies and 
Joint Registrars concern¬ 
ed with the subjects; 

(3) meetings of functional 
officers (expert level) of 
various states to discuss 
and exchange views on 
problems relating to in¬ 
dividual activities; and 

(4) publication of brochures/ 
pamphlets, preparation of 
charts/graphs. 

9. Miscellaneous functions: 

(1) servicing of the meetings 
of the NCDC; 

(2) executive committee of 
the NCDC; 

(3) the functional commit¬ 
tees on co-operative mar¬ 
keting and processing; 
and 

(4) liaison with the oentral 
agency for the import of 
spare parts etc. 
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12 3 4 

II Undertaking responsibility 1. Formulation 'scrutiny of The NCDC ia concerned with 
for drawing up (he national five year plana and annual overall national planning on 

plan for the development of plans relating to co-opera- co-operative marketing and 

co-operative marketing, pro- tive marketing,' processing, undertakes inter alio, areawise 

cessing, storage and supplies. storage and supplies at the planning, identification of 

national/state level. speoifio areas offering poten 

tial for the development of 

2. Advance statewise studies various processing units, for- 
of plans of co-operative mulation of five year plans 
development in regard to relating to co-operative mar- 
co-operative marketing, pro- keting, compilation, analysis 
cessing, storage and supplies, and presentation of statistical 

data. 

3. Areawise planning/commo- 
ditywise planning. 

4. Identification of specific 
areas offering potential for 
development of processing. 

Ill Taking the initiative, in a 1. General evaluation : The NCDC being a central 

limited way, in evaluating pro- agency is ooncemed with 

grammes with a view to (1) preparation of annual evaluating the progress of 
locating problems and reviews based on the data various co-operative units 
taking remedial measures on furnished by the state with a view to looating prob¬ 
oa overall basis. governments in regard to lems and suggesting remedial 

agricultural marketing, measures. However, if the 
processing and supplies decentralisation of plan assis- 
and storage; tance and consequent scrutiny 

of schemes is agreed to, 
(2) specific evaluation : special the NCDC will be concerned 
studies on-— with evaluation only on an 

overall basis and with long- 

(i) utilisation of godowns, term evaluation. 

(ii) working results of cold 
storages, 

(in) economic viability of 
rural godowns, 

(iv) marketing of paddy, 
wheat and jute in 
selected states, 

(«) effect of managerial 
subsidies on revitali¬ 
sation of village socie¬ 
ties, 


L/B(N)U4ABC—6 
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12 3 4 


(vi\ impact of outright 
grants for special bad 
debt reserves on 
weaker sections of 
the community, 

(vii) bow to achieve co¬ 
ordination between 
short, medium and 
long-term credits, and 
( viii ) review of working 
and financial results 
of sugar factories. 

2. Preparation of reviews: 

(1) review of progress, in¬ 
stallation and observance 
of performance trial of 
sugar factories; 

(2) progress and problems— 
establishment of promo¬ 
tional cells; 

(3) progress and problems 
of co-operative marketing 
of cotton in different Btates 
-—relations with textile 
mills; 

(4) progress and problems of 
co-operative marketing of 
oilseeds in different states; 

(5) co-operative marketing 
of jute—progress and 
problems; 

(6) co-operative marketing 
of fruits and vegetables— 
progress and problems in 
different states; 

(7) spot study of weaker 
units to find out the rea¬ 
sons for inefficiency and 
suggesting ways and means 
of introducing improve¬ 
ments; 

(8) review of progress and 
organisational set-up of 
marketing of sugarcane 
through cane units in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
Punjab ; 
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IV Providing a forum and 
meeting ground for state 
representatives for the ex¬ 
change of ideas on different 
subjects and for the evolution 
of guidelines. 


V Dealings with all-India 
organisations. 


3 


(9) progress and problems of 
distribution of chemical 
fertilisers and their sale 
promotion through co¬ 
operatives in the states; 

(10) progress and problems of 
distribution of seeds under¬ 
taken by co operatives in 
the states; 

(11) progress and problems of 
distribution of agricultural 
implements by co-opera¬ 
tives in the states; 

(12) progress and problems of 
distribution of insecticides,' 
pesticides through co-ope¬ 
ratives in the states; and 

(13) undertaking studies re¬ 
garding utilisation of 
storage capacity created in 
the co-operative sector. 

1. Seminars of key executives 
at -he state level engaged in 
various activities. 

2. Conferences of state 
ministers in charge of co¬ 
operation, Registrars of Co¬ 
operative Societies and Joint 
Registrars concerned with 
the subject. 

3. Meetings of functional offi¬ 
cers (expert level) of various 
states to discuss and ex¬ 
change views on problems 
relating to individual activi¬ 
ties. 

4. Publication of brochures/ 
pamphlets, preparation of 
charts/graphs. 

1. All-India Federation of Co¬ 
operative Spinning Mills, 
Ltd. 


2. National Federation of 
Co-operative Sugar Factories. 


The NCDC conducts various 
conferences and seminars as 
well as meetings of Registrars 
of Cooperative Societies/ co¬ 
operation ministers of states/ 
key officers. Discussions with 
them enable the Corpora" 
tion to evolve a common 
policy after taking into ac¬ 
count the experience of 
various officers in the states. 
The guidelines >thus evol’ 
ved are communicated to the 
states for adoption. 


These are all-India; inter-state 
bodies. The Corporation has 
to provide financial assis 
tance or deal direotly with 
these bodies. 


L'B/Nm4ARC—0(a) 
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Annexure IV—concld. 

12 3 4 

3. National Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Marketing Federa¬ 
tion. 

4. All-India Central Land 
Development Banks Union, 

Ltd. 

VI Matters relating to the Complex fertiliser plant with This involves negotiation with 

United National foreign coun- the techno-economiccollabo- a foreign agency through the 

triesjother foreign agencies. ration of the U.S.A. Co- ministry concerned at the 

operatives with the assis central level and has got te be 
tance of US AID/Co-opera- handled by the Corporation, 
five League of the U.S.A. 

VII Sponsoring and financing In certain crucial sectors, the This function may continue 

of schemes out of its own Corporation sponsors and to be handled by the Corpora- 
corpus. finances schemes from its own tion. 

corpus owing to paucity of 
plan funds. The list of such 
schemes is at Annexure V. 
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Annexure V 

(See paragraph 17.2) 

National Co-operative Development Corporation 

List of schemes sponsored and financed by the National Co-operative 
Development Corporation out of-its own corpus 

(Bs. in lakhs) 


S. Name of the scheme 

No. 

Pattern of assistance 

Units 

Amount 

1 Conventional type of rice mills. 

100% loan 
governments. 

to state 

463 

857-00 

2 Promotional and assessment cells in the 
state apex marketing societies and the 
National Agricultural Co-operative Mar¬ 
keting Federation (NACMF). 

100% subsidy for first 

2 years 

75% 3rd year 

50% 4th year 

25% 5th year 


5-00 

(1906-67) 

3 Assistance to National Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Marketing Federation. 

Share capital 



10 00 
(1900-07) 


Subsidy 




4 Assistance to All-India Central Land 
Development Banks Union Ltd. 

1st year 0-50 
2nd year 0 -33 
3rd year 0-25 
4th year 0-17 



1-25 

5 Development of hybrid seed producer co¬ 
operative processing-cum-marketing so¬ 
cieties on a pilot basis. 

1•47 loan 

0-27 subsidy 

\ Per 
/ unit 

20 

36-00 
(1960-67 to 
1969-70) 

6 Scheme for fabrication of agricultural 
implements by selected co-operative mar¬ 
keting sooieties. 

0-70 loan 

0-13 subsidy 

\ per 
i unit 

45 

37-02 
(1906-67 to 
1969-70) 

7 Scheme for establishment of formulation 
units for pesticides/insecticides by apex 
marketing societies. 

1•81 loan 

0 -19 subsidy 

\ Per 
/ unit 

8 

10-00 
(1966-67 to 
1969-70) 

8 Supplementary programme of establish¬ 
ment of co-operative cold storages. 

100% loan 


30 

250-00 
(1960-67 to 
1970-71) 

9 Assistance to All-India Federation of Co¬ 
operative Spinning Mills, Ltd. 

1st year 100% 
2nd year 100% 
3rd year 75% 
4th year 50% 
5th year 25% 



0-50 
(1967-68 to 
1970-71) 

10 Establishment of granular fertiliser plants 

Loan 18-25 per unit 

5 

91-25 


in five selected apex marketing sooieties. 
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Annexure VI 

(See paragraph 13.1) 

National Co-operative Development Corporation 

Financial outlay for sdhemes of co-operative development falling within 
the purview of the National Co-operative Development Corporation 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan and the quantum of central assistance 
payable. 

(Bs. in lakhs) 


s. 

No. Name of the Scheme 

1 2 

Total 

outlay 

3 

Central 

assistance 

4 

A. Centrally aided schemes 



I Credit 



1 Managerial subsidy to: 



(i) village co-operatives 

1,200-50 

600-25 

(it) central co-operative banks 

205-82 

102-96 

(tit) apex co-operative banks 

7-00 

3-50 

(t») land mortgage banks (including subsidy for appointment 

162-62 

81-31 

of land valuation officers). 



2 Outright grants for contribution to special bad debt reserve of: 



(i) village co-operatives 

778-73 

389-36 

(ii) central co-operative banks 

209-40 

134-70 

3 Belief and Guarantee Fund 

268-50 

134-25 


2,892-67 

1,446-33 

II Marketing 



1 Share capital contribution to: 



(t) primary marketing societies 

813-03 

609-77 

(it) district marketing societies 

59-10 

44-33 

(tit) apex marketing societies .. .. 

326-00 

244-50 


1,198-13 

898-60 

2 Managerial subsidy to: 



(i) primary marketing societies .. 

46-38 

23-19 

(it) district marketing societies 

0-15 

0-08 

(tit) apex marketing societies 

29-41 

14-70 

• ' 

75-94 

37-97 

3 Subsidy to apex marketing societies for creation of common 

52-00 

26-00 

cadre of personnel. 



4 Subsidy to marketing societies for contribution to price fluctu- 

377-20 

188-60 

ations fund. 



5 Subsidy to marketing societies for establishment of grading 

19-59 

9-80 

units. 



6 Loan to marketing societies for purchase of truoks 

228-50 

171-38 


1,951-36 

1,332-35 
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Annexure VI—concld. 


1 2 


3 

4 

III Processing 

1 Sugar factories: 

loans to sugar factories 


1,162-00 

1,162-00 

2 Other processing societies: 

(i) share capital 


1,248-90 

936-67 

(it) managerial subsidy 


61-34 

30-84 



2,472-24 

2,129-51 

IV Storage 

1 Cold storages: 

loan for installation of cold storage plants 


586-24 

439-68 

2 Godowns: 

(i) godowns of marketing societies : 

(a) loan 


671-33 

559-44 

(6) subsidy .. 


223-77 

111-88 

total 


895-10 

671-32 

(ii) godowns of processing societies: 

(a) loan 

. . 

42-00 

35-00 

( b) subsidy .. 


14-00 

7-00 

total 


56-00 

42-00 

(Hi) rural godowns: 

(a) loan 


840-17 

700-14 

(6) subsidy .. .. .. .. ,. 


280-05 

140-03 

total ., .. .. .. 


1,120-22 

840-17 

3 Subsidy to village co-operatives for hiring of godowns 

•• 

7-24 

3-62 



2,664-80 

1,996-79 

V Departmental staff 

Subsidy to state co-operative departments for appointment 
of additional departmental staff 

677-69 

338-85 

Total—A 

•• 

10,658-76 

7,243-83 


B. Centrally sponsored schemes 

1 Agricultural credit, stabilisation fund (to be transferred to the Department of 

Co-operation) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,986-00 

Establishment of export-oriented processing units such as solvent extraction 
plants, fruit and vegetable processing units, and modernisation of rice milb 760-00 

3 Subsidy to primary marketing societies for distribution of consumer articles 


in rural areas .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 66-09 

4 Special assistance to the eastern states and Rajasthan (the scheme is to 

continue till March 1968 for the present) .. .. .. .. 104-44 

Total—B .. 2,906-63 

Geand Total (A+B) .. 10,160-36 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY INCLUDING DAIRYING 

1. The following entries in Lists I, II and III of the Seventh 
Schedule to the Constitution relate to Animal Husbandry: 
Inter-state quarantine . . .. Entry 81 List I 

Agriculture, including agricultural education and research, pro¬ 
tection against pests and prevention of plant diseases .. Entry 14 List II 

Prevention, protection and improvement of stock and preven¬ 
tion of animal diseases; veterinary training and practice .. Entry 16 List II 

Prevention of cruelty to animals .. .. .. Entry 17 List III 

Prevention of the extension from one state to another of infec¬ 
tious or contagious diseases or pests affecting animals . . Entry 29 List III 

Production, supply and distribution of cattle fodder .. Entry 33 List III 

Besides undertaking activities falling under List III, the 
Department of Agriculture at the centre undertakes and spon¬ 
sors schemes falling in List II. Activities falling in List II are 
undertaken not only by the Central Government but also by 
a registered society created by the Central Government called 
the Central Council of Gosamvardhana (CCG). Before the role 
of the central agencies is commented upon, a brief resume of 
the nature, division and extent of the work in this field may 
be given. 

NATURE 2. The work relating to Animal Husbandry can be divided 

OF WORK i n t 0 three broad heads: 

(1) development work, 

(2) research, and 

(3) training. 

While ‘research’ and ‘training’ are entrusted to the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR), development work 
at the centre is the responsibility of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. An organisation chart of the Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying Division of the Department of Agriculture is at 
Annexure I. The plan schemes undertaken by the Department 1 
in the Fourth Plan under each of the above heads are listed in 
Annexure II. 

PR OVISI ON 3 , Xhe programmes in Animal Husbandry have a three-fold 

XJn l t~i hi 

FOURTH objective, namely, to increase the supply of protective foods, to 
PLAN provide draught power for farm operations and to improve the 
output of certain products of commercial importance such as 
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wool and hides. A vast potential of animal resources remains to 
be tapped. Besides effective animal resources need to be created. 
The Fourth Five Year Plan provides for a total allocation of 
Rs. 160 crores against Rs. 78 crores actually spent during the 
Third Plan period in the Animal Husbandry sector. The pro¬ 
grammes envisaged during the Fourth Five Year Plan are larger 
in scope and their object is to have a greater impact on the rural 
economy of the country. The role of the centre is conceived here 
to be that of leader, helper, planner, innovator and stimulator. 

CATE GOBI- 4 . The activities performed by the Animal Husbandry 

FUNCTIONS Division of the Department of Agriculture have been studied in 
detail and are broadly categorised below: — 

I. providing leadership and initiative to the states and 
serving as a clearing house of information; 

II. undertaking the responsibility for drawing up the 
national plan; 

III. undertaking research at a national level; 

IV. taking initiative in evaluating programmes with the 
object of locating problems and taking remedial mea¬ 
sures; 

V. providing a forum and meeting ground for the state 
representatives for the exchange of ideas on different 
subjects and for the evolution of guidelines; 

VI. all-India organisations; 

VII. matters relating to the Union Territories; 

VIII. matters relating to the United Nations/foreign coun¬ 
tries and other foreign agencies; 

IX. matters falling under the Concurrent List; 

X. central schemes; 

XI. statutory and constitutional obligations of the Central 
Government; 

XII. release of foreign exchange; 

XIII. matters relating to inter-state questions or matters 
affecting more than one state; 

XIV. schemes undertaken either by the Department or the 
Central Council of Gosamvardhana which could be 
decentralised to the states straightway; and 

XV. training schemes. 
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wicusSKjk' Activities m'entioned at (I) to (V) above flow from the 

centre’s role as leader, innovator and technical guide. These 
have, therefore, to be necessarily retained at the centre. A fuller 
discussion of the activities to be decentralised (items XIV and 
XV) may be seen at Annexure 111. The functions/schemes that 
have to be retained at the centre may be seen at Annexure IV. 
The need for retention at the centre of the activities mentioned 
at items (VI) to (XIII) is discussed item-wise below: 

VI. Matters relating to all-India organisations 

The following activities are covered by this item: 

(a) grants to the Central Council of Gosamvardhana, 
the Animal Welfare Board and the Animal Experi¬ 
mentation Committee; 

(b) National Dairy Development Board; and 

(c) meetings and conferences held by the ICAR, CCG 
and Indian Standards Institution. 

In regard to (a) above, the central agency makes a payment of 
annual grants for meeting administrative expenditure and for 
financing schemes through the Central Council of Gosam¬ 
vardhana and the Animal Welfare Board. The latter may be 
decentralised. Regarding (b) and (c), these are bodies at all-India 
level which have to be handled by the central agency. 

VII. Matters relating to the Union Territories 

The Department is also concerned with animal husbandry 
in the Union Territories and runs the Delhi ^lilk Scheme. The 
DMS could be run by the Delhi Administration but Delhi being 
a Union Territory and therefore the responsibility of the 
Central Government, there can be no objection to the central 
Department of Agriculture running this scheme. 

VIII. Matters relating to the UN/foreign countries and foreign 

agencies 

All these matters have obviously to be handled by a central 
agency. 


IX. Matters falling under the Concurrent List 
Under this would fall the activities mentioned below: — 
(a) the central agency has to grant permission to various 
state governments for delegating powers to the collec¬ 
tors in regard to control of stocks, prices and move¬ 
ments of cattle fodder and cattle feeds in their respec¬ 
tive districts; and 
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(b) administration of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1960. Under this Act two central bodies, 
e.g., the Animal Welfare Board and the Animal 
Experimentation Committee have been constituted. 

In pursuance of this Act, the Animal Experimentation Com¬ 
mittee have framed draft rules called the Experiments on 
Animals (Control and Supervision) Rules, 1966 (which are yet to 
be approved by the Government) according to which every per¬ 
son will have to seek a licence from this Committee for perform¬ 
ing experiments on animals. The Committee will appoint inspec¬ 
tors throughout the country for conducting inspection and 
supervision of the premises where experiments are performed. 

All these functions as also other functions relating to im¬ 
position of penalty and registration could be delegated to the 
state governments under Section 37 of the Act. The central agency 
may retain with itself only overall policy matters leaving the 
functions relating to implementation in the field to various state 
governments. 

X. Central schemes 

Some of the important schemes have been taken up by the 
centre mainly for the following reasons: — 

(1) inadequacy of technical know-how at the state level; 

(2) paucity of finances in the states’ budgets; and 

(3) all-India and regional interests. 

(1) and (2) are not really valid reasons for the centre to take up 
schemes in the state sphere. Allocation of resources should depend 
altogether on priorities Settled taking the plan as a whole into 
account. Technical and administrative inadequacies in states 
provide a better but not good enough reason. The centre's role 
here should be to help strengthen the states’ set-up to enable 
them to discharge their responsibilities squarely rather than to 
take over the functions of the states and absolve them of this 
responsibility. As the actual examination of the schemes proposed 
in this study for decentralisation will show, this particular weak¬ 
ness is not forbiddingly serious. The only valid consideration for 
taking up any schemes by the centre is when they cater to an all- 
India or inter-state clientele, particularly when'- they are also ex¬ 
perimental in character. Thus, difficulties in distributing equit¬ 
ably quality animals amongst states, apathy of some states to share 
their animal resources with other states and economic viability 
and administrative feasibility have compelled the central agency 
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to undertake the following development programmes under its 
own control. 

(a) Jersey Cattle Breeding Farms 

The Government of India have established two jersey cattle 
breeding farms, one at Kataula in Himachal Pradesh and the 
other at Hessarghatta in Mysore. The foundation stock which was 
received as a gift from the U.S.A. is multiplied at both the farms 
and distributed to various state governments and institutions for 
crossbreeding programmes. The jersey bull can be reared only at 
places which are about 3,000 ft. above mean sea level. These 
farms are nucleus farms and cater to several states. They cannot 
be decentralised at this stage. 

(b) Establishment of Cattle Breeding Farms 

These are experimental farms to be established at six places 
for taking up scientific breeding of cattle for progeny testing of 
bulls. The experiment may require about a decade before the first 
results are known. The progeny tested bulls so produced will be 
distributed to all states for improving the genetic quality of 
cattle in state farms, intensive cattle development projects and 
key village centres. Only breeds of all-India importance and 
exotic breeds are proposed to be taken up. The farms are, there¬ 
fore, experimental in character but have an all-India significance 
and, at this stage, must be run by the centre. The experiment may¬ 
be evaluated in due course. If it is successful a stage will arrive 
when these farms will cease to have an all-India aspect and 
the states in which they are located will provide a self-contained 
sphere for them. The other states will either have an adequate 
stock themselves by that time to start their own farms or will be 
able to purchase the stock required. At that stage these farms 
should be decentralised. 

(c) Establishment of Five Large-scale Sheep Farms 

The farms are supposed to produce high quality stud rams 
for increased production of wool and meat. The breeding stock 
so produced will be distributed t£> the states for absorption in 
sheep and wool centres. Out of the five farms, four comparatively 
small ones are centrally sponsored. These can conveniently be 
decentralised straightway. The remaining farm which will be 
in the central sector will be much larger and, besides being ex¬ 
perimental, will cater to more than one state. The experiment 
may be evaluated in due course and the farm decentralised on 
the same consideration as in (b) above. 

(d) Central Poultry Farms 
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There are three farms, one each at Bombay, Bhubaneswar 
and Bangalore. Apart from supplying day-old chicks to various 
states, the farms are engaged in the development of genetically 
superior strains of poultry by adopting modern breeding techni¬ 
ques. There is no reason why the states cannot conduct the requi¬ 
site research. Neither the investment nor the skill should be 
beyond their resources. It is not necessary for the centre, there¬ 
fore, to handle all the three farms. Two farms may be decentra¬ 
lised while the centre could retain one as a model farm engaged 
in work relating to genetic improvement of stock. 

XI. Statutory and constitutional obligations 

(a) Rinderpest eradication: At present this is a centrally 
sponsored activity in so far as vaccination stations 
(quarantine stations), immune belts and vaccine pro- 

. duction are concerned. The remaining part of the 
scheme is included in the state sector. The centrally 
sponsored portion of the scheme should be made a 
central scheme and may be implemented by the states 
on an agency basis. 

(b) Animal quarantine and certification service in India: 
This function is included in List I and may be imple¬ 
mented through state governments on an agency basis, 
if necessary. 

(c) Live-stock Importation Act, 1898, as amended in 1953. 

(d) Matters relating to issue of licences under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 

All these items have to be retained by the central agency. 

XII. Release of foreign exchange 

This function has necessarily to be handled by the central 
agency. 

XIII. Inter-state questions or matters affecting more than one 

state 

(a) Supply of feed and. fodder to scarcity areas and areas 
affected by drought is such an item. The central agency has to 
help the states experiencing shortage of fodder by arranging 
supplies from the neighbouring states^ The centre may continue 
to discharge these duties. . 

(b) Substantive training schemes: 

(i) Training Centre for Sheep Husbandry and Wool Tech¬ 
nology, Poona: The scheme aims at providing specialised train¬ 
ing in various aspects of sheep husbandry and wool technology 
to the nominees of various states. 
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(ii) Wild and stray cattle catching scheme (training part): 
The scheme aims at providing training facilities to the catch 
teams in the states. 

Both schemes could continue to be handled by the centre 
but should be paid for by the participating states. The principle 
here is that the training is of a substantive and not of a founda¬ 
tional nature. It has to be run centrally because of its administra¬ 
tive convenience and for the sake of economy. The responsibility 
to train, strictly speaking, is that of the states which should, 
therefore, pay for this training. 

FINANCIAL 6. If the analysis here is accepted as correct, schemes worth 
IMjPIJICA- p s 3.69 crores will be decentralised and those worth Rs. 17.99 
crores retained. Considering the Fourth Five Year Plan as a 
whole, the states will be responsible for schemes costing Rs. 142 
crores as compared to the centre’s responsibility for handling 
schemes costing Rs. 17.99 crores. 

CENTRAL 7. A registered society called the Central Council of Gosam- 
OF GOSAM- vardhana is charged with the responsibility of organising, imple- 
VARDHANA menting and co-ordinating activities relating to the preservation 
and development of cattle. The broad functions of the Council 
are shown in Annexuve V. These include the following: — 

(i) to organise, implement and co-ordinate activities re¬ 
lating to the preservation and development of cattle 
and administer schemes for greater production of 
milk; 

(ii) to organise and co-ordinate the state councils of 
Gosamvardhana: and 

(iii) to sponsor schemes relating to increased production 
of feeds and fodder, development of pastures and 
grazing areas. 

The Council gets a grant of the order of Rs. 13 lakhs and 
a loan of about Rs. 3 lakhs per annum from the Central Govern¬ 
ment for meeting its administrative expenditure and for financ¬ 
ing some of the plan schemes in the animal husbandry sector. 
While the Council has succeeded in a large measure in! bringing 
together the official and non-official agencies, its handling and 
implementing directly some of the schemes in the states raises 
a question whether such a central body should, in fact, be 
allowed to undertake such functions. Routing of funds to and 
through the Central Council is only another method of taking 
up and financing schemes which fall squarely within the state 
sphere and regarding which the states should take final decisions. 
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A few typical schemes pursued by the Council will make the 
position clear: 

(i) salvage of dry cows from the city of Calcutta; 

(ii) establishment of fodder banks; 

(iii) model gosadans at Dilwari and Gularbhoj; 

(iv) rehabilitation of nomadic cattle breeds in Gujarat; 
and 

(v) procurement of cow milk from Bikaner area for 
distribution in Delhi. 

These schemes are undertaken by the CCG mainly because: 

(i) the states consider these schemes uneconomical; and 

(ii) the Council feels a moral responsibility regarding 
certain functions for which the state governments 
show no concern. 

All these schemes should be the exclusive responsibility of 
the state governments concerned. If the state governments are 
not inclined to take up these programmes, it should be for the 
state councils of Gosamvardhana in the respective states to 
handle these schemes with financial assistance from the states 
leaving the Central Council with the responsibility only of pro¬ 
viding guidelines and effecting co-ordination. 

RESEARCH 8 . Research is being conducted in an organised way. The 
ICAR which is an apex body for research has under it a num¬ 
ber of central institutes, e.g., Indian Veterinary Research Insti¬ 
tute, Sheep and Wool Research Institute, National Dairy 
Research Institute and National Virus Research Institute. These 
institutes are performing the functions of fundamental research 
and providing post-graduate teaching. Out of 143 current 
schemes of animal husbandry and dairying being executed at 
various levels with the assistance qf the Council about 29 per 
cent (Annexure VI) would appear to fall in the domain of state 
field. To this extent, decentralisation of research schemes financ¬ 
ed by the ICAR may be effected. The Council’s policy, however, 
is to supplement and not to supplant the work of agricultural 
and animal husbandry/veterinary departments and institutions 
under the Central and state governments. The cess collected 
under the Agricultural Produce Cess Act, 1940, is normally to 
be utilised for financing schemes of regional or all-India im¬ 
portance at the state and univers'ty/private institution level but 
in actual practice state schemes are also financed. An integrated 
picture of the results obtained under each of these schemes is 
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examined by the technical officers of the Council and a sum¬ 
mary in popular language embodying the results of the research 
work done during the entire period of the scheme is published in 
one of the journals of the Council. 

9. If a sincere effort is gradually to be made for decentra¬ 
lisation to the states of various schemes and functions perform¬ 
ed by the central agency, an equally sincere effort will have to be 
made for strengthening the departments of animal husbandry 
in the weaker states to take on these functions. In certain states 
the technical know-how required for undertaking various pro¬ 
grammes of animal husbandry is rather poor and may inhibit 
them from accepting these functions when they are ripe for 
decentralisation. It is necessary that more deputations of com¬ 
petent officers to the needy states to build up their departments 
should start now. Such an interchange of officers would give 
animal husbandry programmes a much needed injection of real¬ 
ism and perception. The central agency should also take up 
comprehensive programmes of training of superior personnel 
in the state animal husbandry directorates, besides freely render¬ 
ing all technical advice required by the states. 

EXTENT TO 10.1 The analysis so far indicates what functions the centre 
QENTKAL ^ as ^ x;en performing which should in fact have been performed 

FUNCTIONS by the states and should be decentralised. It would be of inte- 

FOEMEI?^ rest to note ^ OW effect!vel y ^ as t> een a ^ e t0 discharge some of 
the basic functions that flow from its role as leader, innovator, 
technical guide, disseminator of information, planner and eva¬ 
luator. 

10.2 In the discharge of its clearing house functions the 
central agency and the CCG organise regional and all-India 
cattle and poultry shows, exhibitions, all-India milk yield compe¬ 
titions, publication of monthly journals, booklets and pamph¬ 
lets on Gosamvardhana. The results of research are examined 
and a summary in popular language published in one of the 
journals of the ICAR as well as in the Technical Report. How¬ 
ever, except for a few important state plan schemes, the Depart¬ 
ment does not get progress reports in respect of other state 
plan schemes, so that it is not in a position to communicate 
good work done in one state to others. Thus, a very few state 
governments may be aware of the work done by the Poultry 
Corporation, Chandigarh, or the establishment of Poultry Dress¬ 
ing Plant. Poona. Only informal methods of dissemination 
through personal visits or during annual plan discussions are 
adopted. These should, however, be supplemented by systematis¬ 
ed methods of disseminating all useful information. 
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lO.B In drawing up the national plan, a working group 
on Animal Husbandry is constituted two or three years in ad¬ 
vance of the launching of a five year plan. No state representa¬ 
tives are included. The ingredients of good planning demand 
that (i) the planning should be based on facts, (ii) there should 
be a good system of drawing projections based on proper statis¬ 
tics, (ili) there should be representation from the Ministry of 
Finance and (iv) there should also be a system of options which 
will enable the planning cell to develop models with varying 
ideas. These ingredients in planning are largely absent and the 
setting up of a good planning cell is necessary. 

10.4 Research at the national level is conducted by the 
ICAR in an organised manner through central research institutes 
under its control and also by financing research schemes of 
regional or all-India importance at the state and university/ 
private institution level. There is no systematised method of 
disseminating to all results of good research done in Various 
states. Only co-ordinated reviews are brought out but not at 
regular intervals. 

10.5 It seems the central agency has not paid much atten¬ 
tion to training of a foundational nature. It does not impart 
any training to the superior personnel of the animal husbandry 
departments in the states or to the project directors of intensive 
cattle development projects and officers incharge of various 
cattle farms/poultry farms in the states. Nor is the central 
agency in possession of data of untrained superior personnel in 
the states who are in need of such training. The function of 
foundational training is very important and may be actively 
pursued by the Department. 

10.6 Evaluation of programmes seems to have received 
scant attention. Except for a very few important schemes in the 
state sector, e.g., key village schemes which were originally ini¬ 
tiated at the behest of the centre, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture does not get progress reports in respect of other plan 
schemes in the state sector nor are they asked for. Consequently 
there is no systematic review or evaluation of the progress or 
schemes except for a perfunctory examination of the progress 
of programmes made in respect of the state schemes at the time 
of annual plan discussions. Setting up of a separate statistical 
cell is necessary for this purpose. Similarly no long-term evalu¬ 
ation is being systematically attempted. It is here that the centre 
can make a positive contribution and this function should be 
actively taken over by it. 
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10.7 A forum and meeting ground for the exchange of 
ideas is provided by holding occasional meetings of officers in 
charge of a particular class of schemes, c.g., project directors in 
charge of intensive cattle development projects by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The annual visits of the teams of central 
experts supplement this activity. The Central Council of 
Gosamvardhana also arranges some annual meetings and semi¬ 
nars. However, the central agency does not call for regular meet¬ 
ings of the Directors of Animal Husbandry of various states. 

10.8 To the extent the Central Department prepares model 
schemes and guidelines in respect of plan schemes, provides 
technical guidance to the state animal husbandry directorates, 
undertakes directly nucleus schemes or schemes of experimental 
nature, circulates suitable cattle breeding policy to be followed 
by each state government, attempts rational distribution of good 
cattle amongst the states and provides machinery for quaran¬ 
tine restrictions and regulation of inter-state movement of cattle, 
it may be concluded that it provides leadership and initiative 
to the states. But even more is possible in the matter of dissemi¬ 
nation of information, strengthening of weaker state depart¬ 
ments of animal husbandry and experimentation. 
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Animal Husbandry and Dairying Division 
blew designations of technical officers in the Department of Agriculture 

Present New/Revised 

production wing 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner (ICAR) .. Animal Husbandry Development Commissioner 

Live-stock Development Adviser .. .. Joint Commissioner (Live-stock Production) 

Deputy Commissioner (Sheep & Piggery) 

Deputy Commissioner (P ultry) 

Assistant Live-stock Development Adviser.. Assistant Commissioner (Cattle) 

Assistant Commissioner (Sheep) 

Assistant Commissioner (Piggery) 

Poultry Development Officer .. .. Assistant Commissioner (Poultry) 

Deputy Commissioner (Live-stock Health) 
Assistant Commissioner (Live-stock Health) 

Dairy Development Adviser .. .. Joint Commissioner (Dairy Development) 

Deputy Dairy Development Adviser .. Deputy Commissioner (Dairy Products) 

Assistant Commissioners ( 2 ) 


I'eputy Engineer 


Dairy Engineer. 
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Animal Husbandry and Dairying Division 

List of central and centrally sponsored schemes in animal husbandry and 
dairying sector in the Fourth Plan 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

A. DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES (DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 

1. Expansion of jersey cattle breeding farms .. .. .. 16-50 

2. Establishment of cattle breeding farms .. .. .. .. 400-00 

3. Intensive cattle development blocks in milkshed areas of Delhi Milk 

Scheme (centrally sponsored) .. .. .. .. .. 340-00 

4. Salvage and rearing of calves .. .. .. .. .. 25-00 

5. Organisation of regional and all-India cattle and poultry Bhows .. 7-40 

6. Establishment of five large-scale sheep farms (4 centrally sponsored 

and 1 central) .. .. .. .. .. 89-30 

7. Central poultry breeding farms .. .. .. .. 12-67 

8. Egg Powder Factory (not yet finalised) .. 

9. Delhi Milk Scheme .. . 258 -00 

10. Extension of herd registration to the important breeding tracts and for¬ 
mation of breed societies .. .. .. .. .. 20-00* 

11. Establishment of regional stations for conducting demonstrations of 

forage production .. .. .. .. .. .• 50-00 


Total .. 1,218-87 


B. DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES (CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
GOSAMVARDHANA) 

12. Financial assistance to registered recognised societies by the CCG .. 25-00 

13. Model gosadanscheme .. .. .. .. ... 1*00 

14. Sohemes of Central Council of Gosamvardhana .. .. . . 160-00 

15. All-India milk yield competition .. .. .. •• 2-50 

16. Control of wild and stray cattle .. .. .. .• 5-00 

Total .. 193-50 


♦Combined provision for centrally administered and centrally sponsored portion of the 
scheme, the latter is being transferred to state plan sector. 
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(Rs. in lakhs) 


C. RESEARCH 

17. Central Sheep Breeding Research Institute .. .. .. 80 -93 

18. Indian Veterinary Research Institute (including strengthening of the 

division of IVRI for poultry, animal nutrition and genetics) .. 70-00 

19. Animal Virus Research Institute .. .. .. .. 67-00 

20. Poultry Science Institute .. .. .. .. .. 75-00 

21. Animal Nutrition Institute .. .. .. .. .. 72-00 

22. Animal Breeding Institute .. .. .. .. .. 50 -00 

23. Co-ordinated research projects in animal sciences (not yet finalised) 

24. National Dairy Research Institute .. .. .. .. 248 • 00 

Total .. 662-93 


D. DISEASE CONTROL 

25. Rinderpest eradication (centrally sponsored) .. .. .. 30-00 

26. Animal quarantine and certification service .. .. .. 20-00 

Total .. 50-00 

E. TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

27. Training centre for sheep husbandry f^nd wool technology (centrally 


sponsored) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6-00 

28. Further training of emergency diploma holders .. .. .. 20-00 

Total .. 25-00 

F. ANIMAL WELFARE 

29. Animal Welfare Board .. .. .. .. .. 15-00 

30. Animal Experimentation Committee .. .. .. .. 3 -00 

Total .. 18-00 

Total Animal Husbandry .. 1,662-30 

Total Dairying .. 606-00 


Grand Total 


2,168-30 
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Animal Husbandry and Dairying Division 


Functions proposed to be 

S. No. Schemes/Functions 
1 2 

Schemes undertaken by the 
Department or the Central 
Council of Oosamvardhana 
(fiCQ) which could be decen¬ 
tralised to states straightway 

1 Establishment of regional 
stations for conducting 
demonstration on forage 
production. 


2 Salvage and rearing of 
oaives. 


transferred to the state 
partly 

Brief description 
3 


Considerable amount of know¬ 
ledge regarding the production 
of high quality forages is 
already available as a result 
of the researches carried out 
over a number of years at 
several centres in the country. 
It has not, however, boen 
possible to demonstrate 
widely, and introduce bettor 
varieties and methods of 
forage production so that this 
would be adopted widely by 
the farmers. For this purpose 
five regional stations will be 
established. Two stations, one 
at Hissar and the other at 
Kalyani are being establish¬ 
ed during the current year. 
The main functions of the 
researoh stations will include 
demonstration, evolution of 
fodder calendars, produc¬ 
tion of foundation seed and 
extension work. 

The scheme was initiated in 
the Seco nd Fi ve Year Plan and 
is being continued in the 
Fourth Fi ve Year Plan. Under 
this scheme oaives of 5 to 9 
months age having standard 
weight and health are pur- 


governments wholly or 


Remarks 

4 


Most of the work relates to de¬ 
monstration and extension in 
the intensive cattle develop, 
ment areas which is a 
state plan scheme. This is 
clearly a state function and 
may be decentralised. 


Not much work of demonstra¬ 
tion is involved in the soheme 
which can be easily handled 
by the state government. 
This soheme may be passed on 
to the state government con* 
oerned subject to the centre’s 
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l 2 


3 Salvage of dry cows from 
the oity of Calcutta (CCG 
soheme). 


4 Intensive cattle develop¬ 
ment projects at Bikaner 
and Rajkot (CCG scheme). 


3 


chased by the Government of 
India at prices starting 
from Rs. 150 per calf. These 
calves are then distributed 
froe of cost to various state 
governments, bonafide bree¬ 
ders and non-official insti¬ 
tutions. Full cost is then 
reimbursed to the state gov¬ 
ernment, namely, Maharash¬ 
tra in the case of Aarey centre 
and West Bengal in the case 
of Harringhatta centre. 

This is a new scheme which the 
Council wants to take up in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
The scheme aims at salvaging 
dry cows from the oity of 
Calcutta by purchasing in a 
phased programme the dry 
cows from the cattle owners 
and maintaining them in a 
farm to be oreated for the 
purpose. The purchased cows 
will, on calving, be again sold 
to the dairy men in Calcutta 
on condition of salvaging 
them again when they go 
dry. The scheme will be im¬ 
plemented by the CCG with 
the aotive co-operation of the 
officials of the West Bengal 
Government and local non¬ 
officials interested in cattle 
development. 

The scheme has yet to be ap¬ 
proved by the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the Central De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. The 
object of the scheme, in brief, 
is to improve the area around 
Bikaner and Rajkot districts 
and saturate them with va¬ 
rious facilities like survey, 
feed and fodder development, 
distribution of balanced feed 
to the cattle owners, facilities 
for improving breeding, in¬ 


4 


responsibilities being limited 
to the following:— 

(а) undertaking the respon¬ 
sibility for distribution of 
calves among the various 
states: and 

(б) undertaking evaluation of 
the programme. 


It is really not understood why 
the CCG should handle this 
type of scheme in which the 
state government should be 
primarily interested and con¬ 
cerned. If the states are not 
in a position to evince interest 
in such schemes, the CCG 
should not take on themsel¬ 
ves this responsibility. The 
scheme may be passed on to 
the state concerned. 


The intensive cattle develop¬ 
ment projects have been clas¬ 
sified as state schemes and 
about 19 such projects are 
already being taken up in 
different states of the country. 
It is really not understood 
why the CCG should handle 
these sohemes which are the 
primary responsibility and 
concern of the state govern¬ 
ments. The Governments of 
Ra jasthan and Gujarat should 
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12 3 4 

troduotion of high yielding take over these schemes if 

cows, subsidiary rearing of they consider that the imple- 

superior cows, survey ofbigh mentation of these schemes 

yielding cows, oastration of is within the resources avail- 

sorub bulls, facilities for able to them in the state 

disease control, marketing seotor. 

facilities, dairy extension, 

manure and oompost -making 

and production incentives 

like cattle shows, eto. All 

these will go to inorease the 

capaoity of the farmers to 

develop their cattle and to 

supply more milk for the 

milk and dairy projeots 

around these areas, 

5 Rehabilitation of nomadic Thisisalsoanewschemetobe If the scheme is to be imple- 

oattle breeders in Gujarat implemented in the Fourth mented by the CCG with 
(CCGscheme). Plan. The scheme is yet to be the active co-operation of 

cleared by the Department the Animal Husbandry 
of Agriculture and the Plan- Directorate of the Gujarat 
ning Commission. . The State, it is not understood 
scheme aims_ at improving why the State Unit of the 
the milk yield by providing Gosamvardhana should not 
facilities for cream milling, handle this scheme. The 
milk sheds, milk oans, pro- scheme may be handled by 
viding marketing facilities by the Government of Gujarat 
direotly linking up with dairi- themselves or by the Unit 
es and providing better fodder of Gosamvardhana in the 
and incentives for production Gujarat State as may be 

of green fodder. The soheme convenient to the Covem- 

will be implemented by the ment of Gujarat, the CCG 
CCG with the oo-operation providing only the overall 
of officials of State Depart- technical guidance, if needed, 
ment of Animal Husbandry 
and non-offloial institutions. 

6 Establishment of fodder The genesis of the scheme is Ordinarily, the state govem- 

banks (CCG scheme). that in the periods of abun- ments should have included 

dance, the fodder will be these schemes in their state 
purchased and collected in plans and financed them 
substantial quantities and from the overall plan ceilings 
stored in a place from where allocated to them. In view of 
it could be rushed to the affec- widespread scarcity conditions 
ted areas at short notice. prevailing in different parts 
Tentatively, the fodder banks of the country, the Govem- 
are proposed to be located in ment of India will give een- 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Guja- tral assistance for recurring 
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rat, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and non-recurring expendi- 
or Andhra Pradesh and Delhi/ ture. If that is so, the scheme 
Punjab. The exact location could well be handled by the 
of these banks has not yet state government concerned, 
been decided but will be 
done in consultation with 
the state governments con¬ 
cerned. The scheme has been 
approved by the Planning 
Commission. 

7 Goshala Kshetriya Deve- The scheme aims at utilising This is a scheme lit to be passed 

lopment scheme (CCG resources of progressive Go- on to the state government 

scheme). shalas/private institutions concerned and the central 

preferably in the milk-shed agency should have nothing 

areas for organising cattle to do with it in regard to the 

development and milk implementation of scheme in 

production activities in the field. If the CCG are 

Goshalas and rural areas by interested in the scheme, they 

(a) providing good quality should direct the State Unit 

bulls for breeding purposes, of Gosamvardhana to under- 

(i) organising collection and take this activity, with assis- 

sale of cow milk, (c) rearing tance from the Btate gov 

of selected cows and ( d) ernmonts concerned, 

increasing the milk pro¬ 
duction, cattle feed and 
fodder. The scheme will be 
financed entirely by the CCG 
out of government grants. 

8 Gramdan Gosamvardhana This is a new scheme to be run This is hardly a scheme which 

scheme (CCG scheme). by the CCG at a total cost of should be run by the central 

Rs. 20'98 lakhs excluding agency. It is stated that the 

the village contributions. scheme will be administered 

The scheme is yet to be app- by the CCG through the State 

roved by the Planning Com- Councils or other non-official 

mission. The scheme aims at agencies. The scheme may, 

improving the economic con- therefore, be passed on to the 

dition of the villages by im- agency concerned, the CCG 

proving their cattle. For providing the overall guide- 

this, they will be provided in- lines to be sought by the state 

centives for acquiring a governments, if necessary, 

nucleus of better cattle for 
breeding, multiplication and 
also better bulls for the pro¬ 
duction of improved pro¬ 
geny. The emphasis will be 
on self-help and self-suffi¬ 
ciency. Maximum use will be 
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made of local resources. A 
Oramdan Gosamvardhana 
Unit will cover all breedable 
cow population of 250 in one 
or a group of villages. 

9 Rearing and breeding of The details of the scheme are The scheme, as it seems, should 
surplus female calves (CCG not available nor has it been not be undertaken by the CCG. 
scheme). approved by the Planning The state government con- 

Commission or the Depart- cerned may take over the 
ment of Agriculture. scheme and run it. 

10 Model Gosadan soheme The Gosadan soheme aims at The details of the soheme hard - 

(CCG scheme). segregation of old unpro- ly justify its implementation 

ductive and useless cattle by a central agency like the 
and their economic main- CCG. Although the Gosadans 
tenanee in the interior forest are termed as model, there is 
areas where plenty of grass hardly anything of a pilot 
lands are available. A number or demonstratiohal nature 
of Gosadans are being run which should hold out as an 
undor the control of various example to other states. The 
Animal Husbandry Depart- model Gosadans should be 
ments of the states. At pre- straightway transferred to 
sent, the CCG is maintaining the state governments con- 
two Gosadans at Gularbhoj cerned, viz., Uttar Pradesh 
in Uttar Pradesh and Dilwari and Madhya Pradesh, 
in Madhya Pradesh. These 
Gosadans which are now 
termed as model Gosadans 
were taken over from the state 
control because it was felt 
that the uneconomic running 
of these Gosadans was pri¬ 
marily due to the faulty ma¬ 
nagement practices in the 
institutions. 

11 Relief diming natural The Council has been providing It is hardly necessary that the 
calamities (CCG scheme). financial relief to the cattle central agency should handle 

owners affected by natural this type of activity. The 
calamities mainly through proper agency for rendering 
the state governments, such relief is the state agency. 
Assistance is rendered in the 
form of supply of feeds and 
fodder either free or at subsi¬ 
dised rates. 
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12 Financial assistance to Details of the scheme are not The central agency like the 

registered recognised soc- available but it appears the CCG should not handle this 

ietiesby CCG (CCG scheme). idea is to provide financial scheme, and should pass it on 

assistance to recognised to the State Council of 

societies which are engaged Gosamvardhana or the State 

in the uplift of cattle. The Department concerned, 

assistance may be rendered 
by way of grants-in-aid or 
loans. 

13 Gosamvardhana Week In collaboration with the state These functions should be 
Celebrations (CCG scheme), governments and State Fade- handled by the state govern- 

rations of Gaushalas and ments themselves. 

Pinjrapoles, Gosamvardhana 
Week is celebrated since 
1952. Cattle exhibitions, calf 
rallies, mass castration cam¬ 
paigns, free distribution of 
cow milk to school children, 
distribution of fodder seeds 
and radio broadcasts are 
some of the highlights of 
these celebrations. 50% of the 
expenditure is met by the 
Council and 50%, subject to 
the maximum of Rs. 7,000, 
by each of the states. 

14 Pilot Egg Powder Factory The objects of the scheme which The Government of Kerala 

in Kerala. has been included in the Four- should take up the scheme 

th Five Year Plan with the themselves, the Central Gov 

total cost of Rs. 20 lakhs are emment providing them with 

(i) to utilise surplus eggs in necessary technical details 

Kerala by manufacturing egg and also the services of fo- 

powderand thereby avoid- reign experts, if considered 

ing huge losses due to spoil- necessary. 

age of eggs and (it) to make 

available protective food for 

the Armed Forces. A detailed 

scheme does not seem to have 

been drawn up yet and may 

be done in consultation with 

foreign experts. 

15 Intensive cattle develop- It is proposed to set up three Left to themselves, the states 

ment blocks in milkshed intensive cattle development will not include the scheme in 

areas of Delhi MilPScheme projects in Gurgaon and their plans because of the 

(centrally sponsored). Karnal districts of Haryana meagre resources available 

and Bikaner in Rajasthan to them. The inclusion of 
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and to continue the existing this scheme (a centrally spon- 
project in Meerut ristrict in sored one) will enable them to 
Uttar Pradesh in the Fourth achieve two results, (i) to 

Plan. These projects are in- Bupply milk to Delhi and (it) 

tended to increase the milk to develop their now area of 
production in these areas milk-shed and thus help the 
for supply to the Delhi Milk farmers achieve economic 
Scheme which is at present well being. If the Delhi Milk 
not handling milk to its full Scheme is turned into a cor- 
capacity. A provision of Rs. poration or is eventually 

340 lakhs has been made in transferred to Delhi Adminis- 

the Fourth Five Year Plan. tration, the central agency 
There are at present 19 in- should cease to undertake 
tensive cattle development this activity. In that case, the 

projects set up in various dialogue will be between the 

states. These are in the state Corporation and the state go- 

sector and the centre is assis- vernment concerned or Delhi 
ting the states with financial Administration and the state 
aid. The object of inclusion government concerned which- 
of this scheme as a centrally ever may be the ease then. So 
sponsored one was that all long as Delhi Milk Scheme is 
the blocks covered by this run as a departmental scheme 
scheme fell within an area the status quo has to be 
easily accessible to Delhi and maintained, 
by giving cent per cent 
assistance, the entire milk in 
these areas would be avail¬ 
able to the Delhi Milk 
Scheme. 

Training Schemes which 
are not of a foundational nature 

16 Training of GoshalaMana- Under this scheme one year’s The administrative control is 
gors (CCG scheme). training is given to the Go- already with the state agency 

shala managers who are finally namely, Rajasthan Gosewa 
fixed up in various Goshalas Sangh. 
as trained managers. Exami¬ 
nation is conducted by the 
Council and a certificate is 
awarded by it. The Council 
bears 75% of the expenditure 
on the running of the centre, 
the balance being borne by 
Rajasthan Gosewa Sangh 
which is exercising adminis¬ 
trative control on the centre 
at Durgapur near Jaipur. 
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17 Further training of Bniet- 
gency diploma holders. 


1900 trainees were trained and 
awarded diploma after two 
years in veterinary science 
to meet the requirements of 
technical personnel for the 
implementation of animal 
husbandry schemes in tho 
Second Five Year Plan. Most 
of the states refused to allow 
them for admission to the re¬ 
gular degree course as many 
of them were only matri¬ 
culates and did not fulfil the 
Minimum requirements for 
admission into a college. The 
Manpower Steering Commit¬ 
tee of the Home Ministry re¬ 
commended that arrange¬ 
ments should bo made 
for training these diploma 
holders to enable them 
to acquire competence 
equivalent to veterinary gra¬ 
duates. It is proposed to run 
the course at the Colleges of 
Veterinary Science and Ani¬ 
mal Husbandry, Mathura and 
Tirupatbi. The scheme would 
provide these facilities to 
diploma holders from all the 
states in India. 


The interested states may 
handle the scheme with the 
funds provided by the Central 
Government for the plan. 
They may also enrol the 
candidates, from other state 
governments on payment 
basis. In any case, the nomi¬ 
nees of the state governments 
will be willing to join the 
courses even on payment by 
themselves because it serves 
to improve their prospects. 
The state governments may 
look to the Central Govern¬ 
ment for overall guidance, 
drawing up of syllabus and 
such other technical advice 
they may need. 
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Animat Husbandry and Dairying Division 

Functions to be retained by the Department 

S.No. Funotion/Schelne Brief description Remarks 

12 3 4 


Providing initiative and 
leadership to the states and 
serving as a clearing house 
of information 

1 Preparation of model 

schemes and general guide- 
lines including state plan 
schemes, e.g., poultry deve¬ 
lopment schemes, sheep 
development schemes, 
establishment of slaughter 
houses in states, prohibi¬ 
tion of cow slaughter, 
live-stock farm in Hissar. 

2 Policy matters 

3 Overall budget—-for state 

plan schemes and budget 
for centrally administered 
and centrally sponsored 
schemes. 

Self-explanatory. 

4 Overall aldocation/release 1 

of funds for state plan and 
centrally sponsored sche- 
mes. 

5 Parliament questions. 

6 Submission of monthly and 

quarterly statements of 
expenditure. 

7 Submission of fortnightly 

return of important acti¬ 
vities to the Minister and 
other 0 & M returns. 

8 Appropriation accounts'and 
audit reports. 



These are central agency 
functions and have neces¬ 
sarily to remain with the 
centre. 
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Undertaking responsibility 
for drawing up the na¬ 
tional plan for the develop * 
nlent of ani mal husbandry 
in close liaison With the 
states 


9 Formulation of plan and Self-explanatory. This is a central agency 

work connected there- function and has to be 

with. necessarily retained with 

the centre. 


Undertaking research at a 
national level 

10 Research Institutes : 

(i) National Dairy Re¬ 
search Institute 

(ii) Central Sheep Breed¬ 
ing Research Institute 

(ii t) Indian Veterinary 
Research Institute 

(iv) Animal Virus Re¬ 
search Institute 

(«) Poultry Science Re¬ 
search Institute 

(«i) Animal Nutrition 
Research Institute 

(ini) Animal Breeding Re¬ 
search Institute. 

Taking the initiative^ in a 
limited way, in evaluating 
programmes with a view to 
locating problems and 
taking remedial measures 
on an overall basis 

11 Progress reports on 

animal husbandry and 
dairy development pro¬ 
grammes and the compila¬ 
tion of technical informa¬ 
tion received from the 
state. 


As these institutes are 
engaged in undertaking 
basic research in 
various faculties of 
animal soiences and as 
this type of research 
will be beyond the 
states’ research re¬ 
sources, these may oon- 
' tinue to be handled at 
the central level. 

J 

* Yet to be set up. 

j 


The progress reports in res¬ 
pect of a few state plans 
and centrally sponsored 
schemes are received and 
scrutinised by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


The institutes should be 
under the direct control of 
the central agency. 


The activitiesperfoimed by 
the Department pertain 
to the review of schemes. 
All-India statistics have 
also obviously to he 
collected at the central 
level. 
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12 Follow-up action on the The central teams of the Action in regard to 

recommendations of Department of Agricul- scrutiny and watching the 

central teams. ture comprising of a num- implementation of re- 

ber of experts in different commendations made by 

fields occasionally go oentral teams has 

round the states with a obviously to be done at 

view to assess the progress the oentral level, 

made in regard to various 
plan schemes and (to 
locate delays in) execu¬ 
tion of projects. The 
Department of Agricul¬ 
ture takes action on the 
reports of these teams and 
pursues the matter with 
the state governments for 
implementation of the 
recommendations made by 
these teams. 

Providing a forum and meet¬ 
ing ground for state repre¬ 
sentatives for the exchange 
of ideas on different sub¬ 
jects and for the evolution of 
guidelines 

13 Organisation of regional The object of organising The centre may continue to 

and all-India cattle and these shows is to promote handle this activity as 
poultry shows. development of live-stock it provides a common 

in the country by infusing meeting ground for exchang. 
a spirit of competition ' ing ideas and experience 
among the live-stock bree- in the field of live-stock 
ders through awarding breeding, 

attractive prizes for breed¬ 
ing and exhibiting superior 
animals. 

14 All-India milk yield com- With a view to encourage Since these are competitions 

petition (CCG soheme). breeding and development at all-India level the CCG 
of high milk-yielding may continue to handle 
strains of oattle and to them. The state govern 
provide incentives to ments are, perhaps, organis- 

cattle owners, the Council ing such competitions at 
has been organising milk block and state levels, 
yield competitions in res- 
peot of selected breeds of 
oattle and buffaloes in 
collaboration with the 
state governments since 
1950 57. The competition 
is at the all-India level and 
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cash prizes are awarded 
to the owners of the 
animals securing the first 
three positions in the com¬ 
petition in each breed. A 
total provision of Es. 2 • 50 
lakhs has been made in the 
Fourth Plan. 

15 Exhibition units (CCG The CCG shares 50% of the This is a unit of the CCG for 

scheme). expenditure with the state coordination of states’ aeti. 

governments which orga- vities. 
nise the exhibitions with 
a view to acquainting 
the people with various 
programmes taken up for 
the development of animal 
husbandry. There is also 
an exhibition unit at the 
headquarters of the CCG 
which arranges documen. 
tary film shows. 

16 Publioity and Propaganda The Counoil has been pub- These are very useful acti- 

(CCG scheme). lishing a monthly popular vities which help diBsemi. 

journal in English and nation of news regarding 
Hindi. Also it has been animal husbandry program¬ 
publishing booklets and mes not only to the public 

pamphlets on Gosamvar- but also to other states 

dhana. and non-official institutions 

It also brings together at 
one place all the matters 
pertaining to this field of 
activity. 

17 Seminars. There are all-India seminars This is a central activity 

on various problems con- and may remain with the 

nested with animal hus- centre. 

bandry. 

Dealing s ujtlh all-India 
organisations 

18 Central Council of Go- The CCG was set up by While the existence of a 

samvardhana. the Government of India body which is interested in 

through a resolution in the development of cattle 
1952 asasocietyregistered in general is understand- 
under the Societies Eegis- able, its working is a 

tration Act of 1860. little questionable from the 

The working of this body point of view that it is also 

was reviewed by the executing some of the 

Government of India in schemes which rightly falj 
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1960 when the position of within the state sector 

the Council was made The Council may oo.ordi 

broadbased and the scope nate, advise, educate 

of its activities expanded. and initiate but it should 

The Council has been be divested of all functions 

entrusted with the res- relating to the execution of 

ponsibilities of organising, the schemes in the states 
implementing and co-ordi and providing central 

nating activities relating assistance to them. The 

to the preservation and CCG should liaise directly 

development of cattle and with the states through 

generally to administer State Councils of Goeam- 

the schemes relating there- vardhana. 
to for the greater produc¬ 
tion of milk and increase 
of draught power. The 

Council derives its funds 
from the Government 

in the form of ‘grants-in- 
aid’. 

19 Animal Welfare Board. . -> Both these bodies are Since both the bodies are 

(_ the offshoots and by- statutory, co-ordinating 

20 Animal Experimentation f products of the Prevention and advisory in nature, 

Committee. J of Cruelty to Animals Act, they may continue to be 

I960. Both are statutory handled at the Central 

bodies oreated under the level. However, the 

Act of Parliament. The Board’s functions with 

Board has to look after regard to encouraging or 

the promotion of animal providing for the construo- 

welfare generally and the tion of sheds, water- 

Committee’s main duty troughs, veterinary assis- 

is to take all measures as tance to animals, des- 
may be neoessary to truotion of unwanted ani- 

ensure that animals are mals in a humane manner, 
not subjected to unneces- grant of financial assis- 
sary pain or suffering tance to animal welfare 
before, during or after the organisations, formation 

performance of experi- of pinjrapoles and sanc- 

ments on them. The tuaries and the Committee’s 
advisory functions of the functions of licensing. 

Board include advice to inspection and registra- 
the Government on legisla- tion of institutions for 
tion for the prevention of oarrying out experiments 
cruelty to animals, rules and imposition of penalties 
and regulations for the should be transferred to 
purpose, improvement in the state governments 
the design of vehicles, which should be fully 
slaughter houses, medical responsible for these acti- 
care and attention. vities. 
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21 National Dairy Develop- The Board was set up in It is an organisation at a 

ment Board. 1965 as a registered body, national level and also 

In addition to the Depart- provides a forum for ex- 
ment of Agriculture, some change of views between the 

other central agencies, Central and state govern- 
some state governments, ments and private agen. 
co-operative milk unions oies. 
and private companies 
are also represented on the 
Board. The Board is 
concerned with all matters 
connected with dairying 
and its functions are 
mostly advisory. It 
charges fees for the 
advice rendered to state as 
well as private agencies. 

22 Meetings and oonferen- Self-explanatory The matters relating to 

ces relating to the ICAR, meetings and conferences 

CCG and Indian Stand- organised by all-India in- 

ards Institution. stitutions have necessarily 

to be the ooncem of a 
central agency. 

Matteri relating to the Union 
Territories 

23 Administrative and other A case study indicated that These have to be handled 

subjects relating to animal the Tripura Government at a central level, but 

husbandry matters in the approached the Ministry more delegation of finan- 

Union Territories. for the relaxation of ban cial powers could be 

in respect of certain posts effected it favour of Union 

required by that Govern- Territories, 

ment in connection with 
the implementaion of the 
plan sohemes. The pro¬ 
posal was examined in 
the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and sent to the 
Ministry of Finance for 
relaxation of ban under 
the then existing orders 
of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. A lot of corres¬ 
pondence and noting at 
various levels of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture 
and the Ministry of Finance 
ensued justifying the 
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proposal. Lately the ban 
had been lifted but still 
the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture had to satisfy itself 
about the need for such 
posts before the sanction 
was conveyed to the 
Tripura Government. The 
proposal which was mooted 
by the Tripura Go¬ 
vernment some time in 
December, 1964 was 
disposed of finally in July, 

1966. All this work 
could be eliminated if 
the Government of Tripura 
were given necessary 
powers for the creation of 
posts (both plan and non¬ 
plan). 

24 Delhi Milk Scheme. This is a central plan soheme The Delhi Milk Scheme 

and was started in Novein- could bo run by the Delhi 
ber, 1959. It provides for Administration, but Delhi 
the establishment of a being a Union Territory 
chain of milk collection and therefore the responsi- 
and chilling centres in the bility of the Central Govern- 

rural areas of Delhi, Uttar ment, there can be no 

Pradesh and Punjab where objection to the central 
the milk is collected from Department of Agriculture 
the producers, chilled and running this scheme, 
stored for consignment to 
a central dairy at Delhi, 
lhe central dairy proces¬ 
ses the milk, manufactures 
milk products and supplies 
the milk and milk products 
to the population of Delhi, 
through a distribution 
organisation with a chain 
of milk depots and all-day- 
milk-stalls. 

Matters relating to the United 
Nations I foreign countriesj 
other foreign agencies 

Import of cattle as gift In order to improve produc- As this function is of a eo- 
from donors in foreign tivity of indigenous cattle ordinating nature it may 
countries. by crossbreeding them be handled by a central 


The Delhi Milk Scheme 
could bo run by the Delhi 
Administratibn, but Delhi 
being a Union Territory 
and therefore the responsi¬ 
bility (6f the Centra] Govern¬ 
ment, there can be no 
objection to the central 
Department of Agriculture 
running this scheme. 
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26 International Dairy Federa¬ 
tion. 


27 UNICEF aided dairy pro 
jects/training programmes. 


with exotic breeds the 
Government of India 
have been obtaining gifts 
of foreign breeds of 
cattle through the agency 
of charitable organisations 
like Heifer Projects In¬ 
corporated, USA eto. 
These animals are distri¬ 
buted to various state 
governments needing 
them for increasing the 
quality of their stock. 
The state governments 
share the cost ofinturance A 
import duty, freight, etc. 
Once the animals are 
transferred to the state 
governments the entire 
responsibility of maintain¬ 
ing and rearing them in¬ 
cluding the financial cost 
thereon is of the state 
governments concerned. 

India is a member of this 
Federation. A meeting 
of this Federation is held 
onoe in two years. 

The UNICEF assistance 
is received for the dairy 
development projects 
which are all in the state 
sector. The Department of 
Agriculture comes into the 
picture in regard to the 
execution of the agree¬ 
ments for and finalisation 
of the projects. Of course, 
the Indian share of the 
administration, expendi¬ 
ture and implementation 
of the projects is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the state 
governments. Under these 
projects dairy equipment 
and foreign experts are 
also received in India and 
the Department of Agri¬ 
culture performs various 


agency. Moreover, the 
animals have to .be kept 
and acclimatized at a 
central place before dis¬ 
tribution. 


All matters relating to 
International Federation 
have to be performed at 
the central level. 

The foreign assistance is 
received for projects which 
are in the state sector and 
the states should, therefore, 
be allowed to perform as 
many functions as possible 
in regard to this scheme. 
Only such fuctions which 
are of co-ordinating nature 
and cannot be performed 
at the state level should be 
entrusted to the Central 
Government. 
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functions in connection 
with the import of equip¬ 
ment and arrival of the 
experts including the per¬ 
sonal effects of the latter. 
Under these projects, the 
Government of India can 
also send persons for train¬ 
ing abroad and the selec¬ 
tion of these trainees is 
made by the Department 
of Agriculture. Training 
is also arranged within 
the country and the selec¬ 
tion of trainees for this 
training is finalised by 
the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


28 

USAID assisted dairy 

projeots. 

Functions are of similar 
nature as for UNICEF 
projeots. 

Do. 

29 

Colombo Plan aided dairy 
projeots. 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

FAO and Colombo Plan 
experts and examination 

Self-explanatory 

The matters in regard to 
the visits of foreign experts 


of their reports. and examination of their 

reports should be handled 
at the central level. 

31 PL 480 research schemes These research schemes are This is a function of co- 
and their progress. floated by the U.S.A. ordination. General super- 

out of the funds collected vision has to be performed 
under the PL 480 pro- at a central level because 
gramme. The schemes a foreign agency is involved, 
are fully financed by the 
U.S.A. and are operated 
in the various universities 
and other suitable orga¬ 
nisations. Reports o.i 
research are sent to the 
PL 480 authoritiesthrough 
the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The role of 
this Department is appa. 
rently that of co-ordina¬ 
tion, scrutiny of reports 
and watohing the progress. 
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32 Indo-Danish project for This is a state plan scheme. The work performed by the 
the establishment of a An agreement was entered Government of India is 

dairy cattle centre in into by the Governments such as can be performed 

Mysore for experimental of India and Denmark on only by a cential agency, 

and training purposes. 15-5-63 and would remain The status quo may, there¬ 

in force upto 31-3-70. fore, continue. 

Under the agreement the 
Government of Denmark is 
to bear the entire cost 
of establishment and 
operation of the project, 
including salaries of 
Danish experts and 
expenditure on their T.A. 
and D.A. except the follow¬ 
ing which are provided by 
the state government ■ 

(i) the land required for 
the project duly cleared, 
ploughed and fenced ; 
and 

(is) buildings and services 
such as roads, water 
supply and electricity 
required for the pro¬ 
ject. 

In addition, the import of 
all machinery, equip¬ 
ment, etc., required for the 
project is to be allowed 
duty free as also the perso¬ 
nal effects of the experts. 

The project is managed 
jointly by a Danish Direc¬ 
tor and an Indian Director 
between whom the duties 
and responsibilities have 
been divided. The Indian 
Director is appointed by 
the state government. The 
Directors are under the 
general control of a Board 
composed of a representa¬ 
tive of the Government of 
Mysore and a Danish re¬ 
presentative. 
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The role of the Government 
of India in regard to this 
project is as under : 

(a) co-ordination work, e.g., 
grant of passport, visa, 
import licence, watching 
of progress of work and 
conduct of meetings 
held in New Delhi etc; 

(b) exemption of imported 
equipment and personal 
effeots of the experts 
from oustoms duty; and 

(c) amendments of agree¬ 
ments, etc. 

The scheme is executed by 
the state government. The 
Government of India does 
not give financial assistance 
to the state government. 

33 Indo-Swiss Project in The Indo-Swiss project en- The work performed by the 

Kerala and Swiss credit visages the establishment Government of India is 

for other projects e.g., feed of a dairy farm in Kerala. such as can be performed 

mixing plants. The roles of the Central only by a central agency. 

Government and the state The status quo may, there- 

government are similar to fore, continue, 

those in the case of the 
Danish project. 

34 Indo-Australia oollabora- The collaboration lies in Do. 

tion programme for the the field of import of 
establishment of a sheep sheep of good breed from 
farm. Australia. 

35 Procurement of equip- Under this programme, the Do. 

ment and poultry feed Government of India 
under the Freedom From arranges procurement of 
Hunger Campaign and equipment and feed. 

World Food Programme. 


36 


Foreign experts under 
the various aid program¬ 
mes, e.p.. Animal Husband¬ 
ry and Cattle Development 
schemes. 


This work mostly relates to 
the exemption of the per¬ 
sonal effeots of the experts 
from import duty. 


This has to be a central 
function as it relates to 
import duty. 
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Matters falling under the 
Concurrent List 

37 Delegation of powers Under the Essential Com- If the state governments are 
under the Essential Com- modities Act, the Maha- allowed to enjoy these 

modities Act, 1955. rashtra Government de- powers of imposing a ban it 

sired that the powerB may is likely that they may be 

be delegated by the Go- guided by narrow consi- 

vernment of India to all derations of only provincial 

the collectors in the Maha- interests. The central 
rashtra State except the authority may be in a 
Collector of Bombay for a better position to under¬ 
period of 9 months so that stand the difficulties of 
they could control the other neighbouring states 
stocks, prices and move- and may in the circumstan- 
ment of cattle fodder and ces agree or disallow the 
cattle feeds in their res- request for imposing a ban. 
pective districts. There These powers may, therefore, 
was an acute shortage of continue to be exercised 
fodder and hay due to the by the central agency, 
failure of rains. 

Accordingly these powers 
were delegated to the 
concerned collectors. 

In a similar caBefrom Mysore 
Government the request 
for delegation to Deputy 
Commissioners was not 
agreed to by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 
the absence of any detailed 
justification by the state 
government. 

38 Matters arising out of A case study showed that These powers should con- 
powers delegated to vari- the Government of Gujarat tinue to be exercised by 
ous states for banning were delegated powers the centre, 
inter-state movement of under the Essential Corn- 
hay, eto. modities Act, 1955, to re¬ 

gulate the movement of 
fodder from 7 districts of 
Gujarat affected by 
drought conditions. They 
were also requested that the 
supply of fodder to areas 
in Maharashtra and other 
neighbouring states de¬ 
pending for their supply on 
Gujarat may be maintain¬ 
ed at a reasonable level 
even after the movement 
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39 Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Aot, 1960. 


Central Schemes 

40 Expansion of jersey cattle 
breeding farms. 


of the fodder was restrict¬ 
ed under the said Aot. The 
Government of Maharasht¬ 
ra later complained that 
even the normal supplies of 
fodder from Gujarat for 
feeding cattle in Bombay 
city and Aarey Milk Colony 
were not being allow¬ 
ed. They requested the 
Central Government to 
take up the matter with the 
Government of Gujarat to 
allow the movement of 
normal quantities of fodder 
to Bombay. The Maha. 
rashtra Government also 
requested for additional 
supply of railway wagons 
in adequate numbers and 
for that matter asked the 
Central Government to 
approaoh the Railway 
Board. The Central Go¬ 
vernment wrote to the 
Government of Gujarat for 
norma! supplies of hay 
to Maharashtra State 
which depended on them 
for their supply of fodder. 
They also requested the 
Ministry of Railways to 
ensure an adequate supply 
of wagons to the Govern, 
ment of Maharashtra. 

It deals with matters relat¬ 
ing to the prevention of 
cruelty to animalB. 


During the Third Five Year 
Plan, the Government of 
India established two 


This is a central Act falling 
under the Concurrent List, 
but actual implementation 
in regard to imposition of 
penalties, registration, in¬ 
spection etc., may be 
delegated to the states 
under Section 37 of the Act. 


Although the scheme could 
be handled by the state 
governments with the funds 
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41 Establishment of cattle 
breeding farms. 


j ersey c attle breeding 
farms, one at Kataula in 
Himachal Pradesh and 
the other at Hesseighalta 
in Mysore State. The cattle 
were received as gift from 
the U.S.A. The foundation 
stock was multiplied at 
both farms and distributed 
to various state govern¬ 
ments and institutions in 
the country for cross¬ 
breeding programmes. Dur¬ 
ing the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, both the farms are 
proposed to be expanded 
by construction of build¬ 
ings and by acquiring 
greater number of animals. 
A sum of Rs. 16*60 lakhs 
has been provided in the 
Fourth Plan. 


and technical assistance 
given by the Central Go¬ 
vernment there might be 
difficulties in ensuring 
equitable distribution of 
animals. However, the ex¬ 
periment may be evaluated 
and thereafter the scheme 
can be decentralised if it is 
not of inter-state character 
and if it becomes self- 
paying. 


Inordertotakeup scientific 
breeding of cattle by pro¬ 
geny testing ( f bulls and 
to supply superior quality 
bulls for improving the 
genetic quality of cattle in 
sta'e farms, ICD projects 
and key village centres, it 
is proposed to establish 
six central breeding 
farms (four for Indian 
breeds of cattle and two 
for exotic cattle) during 
the Fourth Plan at a total 
cost of Rs. 400 lakhs. One 
such centre has been set 
up in Chiplima (Orissa). 
For the other five centres, 
the sites are being chosen 
in consultation with the 
various state govern¬ 
ments. The Department 
of Agriculture has ex¬ 
plained that by and large 
the establishment of catt le 
breeding farmsffel.Y within 


The scheme is a very ex¬ 
pensive one requiring a 
standard of technical com¬ 
petence which the state 
governments lack at 
present. There is also a 
possibility of clash of in¬ 
terests in regard to the 
distribution of bulls to 
various states. Also the 
scheme is of an experi¬ 
mental nature and may 
require about a decade 
before the first results are 
known. 

The difficulties which are 
envisaged in the imple¬ 
mentation of this pro¬ 
gramme by the states are 
(a) lack of funds (6) lack of 
technical competence and 
(c) distribution of quality 
bulls to other states heed¬ 
ing them. The above 
difficulties are not insuper¬ 
able. The experiment may 
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the purview of the state be evaluated and there- 
seetor in respect of local after the scheme may be 
breeds in which they were decentralised if it is not 
interested. But in the of an inter-state character 
case of breeds of all-India and if it becomes self-pay- 
importance and exotic ing. 
breeds, as a larger number 
of states in the region 
were interested and as it 
was not possible to set up 
many small farms, it was 
necessary that such farmB 
should be set up by the 
centre so that the require, 
merits of several states 
could bo met. 3he existing 
scheme “progeny testing 
of bulls” has been amal¬ 
gamated with this soheme. 

42 Central Poultry Breed- The scheme envisages de- Improvement of stock is 
ing Farms, Bombay, veloping genetically bu- constitutionally a Btate 

Bangalore and Bhubanes- perior strains of poultry subject- This work, how- 

war. by adopting modern ever, involves research 

breeding techniques. The that has both an inter¬ 
work consists of (*) com- state and an intra-state 

bining family and indivi- character. Although the 

dual selection and («) work should, in the main, 

evolving inbred lines for be handled by the states, 

orossing to ascertain for it is they who should 

their nicking qualities, be interested in maintain. 

There are three farms one ing and improving breeding 

each at Aarey, Hessar- stock, it would be desirable 

ghatta and Bhubaneswar for the centre too to have 

each maintaining 5,000 a station where it can carry 

breeding birds. on this activity on ex¬ 

perimental lines. As the 
effects of original hybridi- 
sation last only for two or 
three years and as fresh 
hybridisation has to be 
undertaken to prevent de¬ 
generation, a model central 
farm can serve a useful 
purpose, not only in re- 
search of an all-India cha¬ 
racter, but in acting as a 
line of support should any 
of the Bta*e farms for any 
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reason fail to produce the 
expected results. Of the 
three farms, therefore, two 
should be handed over to 
the states and one should 
be run, on model lines, by 
the centre. 

43 Extension of herd registra- The objectives of the The centrally administered 
tion to the important scheme are:—• part of the scheme may 

breeding tracts and forma- (i) to locate superior continue to be retained by 

tion of breed societies. germ plasm in the the centre as it caters to 

breeding tract through more than one state in a 
milk recording and particular region. AIbo 
registration and effect considerations of co-ordins- 
general improvement tion, supervision and effec- 
of the breed through tive check would necessi- 
formation of breed tate its continuance under 
societies; the control of the Govern 

(ii) to introduce intensive ment of India, 
milk recording in the 
breeding tract and 
arrange breeding of 
selected cows with 
superior bulls; and 
(in) to study the produc¬ 
tion records collected 
through the organisa¬ 
tion set up in the 
breeding tracts and lay 
down standards for 
selection. 

The scheme consists of 
two parts—centrally ad¬ 
ministered and centrally 
sponsored—for which a 
total provision of Rs. 20 
lakhs has been made. 

The centrally sponsored 
part will be transferred to 
the state [sector. The 
centrally administered por¬ 
tion represents outlay on 
the existing small nucleus 
staff appointed by the 
Government of India 
located at Rohtak and 
also on the new units to be 
located at Coimbatore, 

Rajkot and Ongole. 
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44 Establishment of five The scheme aims at produe- 

large scale sheep farms tion of more sheep of 

(one as central scheme improved type through 

and four as a centrally producing high quality 
sponsored sohemes). stud rams for increased 

production of wool and 
meat. These farms will 
supply breeding stock for 
sheep and wool extension 
centres. The proposal 
covers five large scale 
sheep farms at a cost 
of Rs. 17-86 lakhs each. 
One will be centrally 
administered and the other 
four centrally sponsored. 

Statutory I constitutional obli¬ 
gations of the Central 
Government 

45 Rinderpest eradication Rinderpest is a very deadly 

(centrally sponsored). disease of cattle and 

buffaloes, the programme 
for eradication of which 
was taken up during the 
Second Five Year Plan 
and has to be continuously 
maintained. It is essential 
that precautions be taken 
to prevent the ingress of 
the disease from adjoining 
countries like Bhutan, 
Sikkim and Pakistan 
where outbreaks still 
occur. The important 
activities under this 
scheme consist of the 
following : 

(1) vaccine production ; 

(2) vaccine stations j 

(3) establishment of 
immune belts on inter¬ 
national borders ; 

(4) follow-up work within 
the states ; and 

(5) establishment of check- 
posts on well-defined 
cattle routes. 
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The centrally sponsored 
units may be decentralised 
to the states straightway. 
As for the central unit 
the experiment may bo 
evaluated and thereafter 
it may be decentralised 
if it is not of an inter-state 
character and if it becomes 
self-paying. 


Matters relating to eradi¬ 
cation of disease are 
items in the Concurrent 
List. As such the pro¬ 
grammes of disease control 
should continue to be 
handled by the central 
agency. The centrally 
sponsored portion of the 
scheme should be made a 
central scheme and may be 
implemented by the states 
on an agency basis. 
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Only the first three items 
are centrally sponsored, 
the rest falling under the 
state sector. 

(1) Vaccine production 
Large quantities of vaccine 

are produced at IVRI and 
at Lucknow, Calcutta, 

Eanikhet, Hissar and 
Mhow. 

The object behind treating 
this scheme as a centrally 
sponsored one is to 
maintain standardisation 
of product. 

(2) Vaccine stations 

21 vaccination stations 
have been set up on the 
major cattle routes on 
the international land 
frontiers of the country. 

(3) Immune belts 

To prevent the infiltration 
of rinderpest from neigh¬ 
bouring countries an im¬ 
mune belt is being created 
on the international border 
up to a depth of 10-15 
miles. 

46 Establishment of animal T he Animal Quarantine Or- The central agency should 
quarantine and certifica- ganisation will be an execu- continue to run the scheme 

tion service in India. tive agency for preventing on an agency basis, if 

dissemination of infectious necessary, 

and contagious diseases 
of live-stock through res¬ 
tricting export of animals 
and similarly preventing 
introduction of exotic 
diseases of live-stock by 
prohibiting import into 
the country of live¬ 
stock affected with con¬ 
tagious diseases or 
live-stock produots conta¬ 
minated with diseased 
germs. In India, so far 
there is no such organisa¬ 
tion. Under this scheme 
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47 Export of cattle to foreign 
countries. 


with headquarters at 
New Delhi, quarantine 
stations will be set up at 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
and Delhi. The scheme 
may be handled by the 
Central Government for 
ensuring that there is no 
dispute of opinion, that 
uniformity is maintained 
and that the central agency 
being in direct touch with 
this scheme may be in the 
know of any ingress of 
disease into the country 
from international traffic. 
Also in most of the advan¬ 
ced foreign countries, the 
work connected with 
quarantine and certifica¬ 
tion is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government 
and not of the state 
governments. 

Some of the foreign govern¬ 
ments are interested in the 
Indian breed of cattle for 
the development of cattle 
in their own countries. 
Quite often the requests 
are received from the 
foreign countries through 
their Ambassadors in In¬ 
dia. These are looked after 
by the Animal Husbandry 
Division. A case study 
revealed that the Go¬ 
vernment of Philippines 
requested for donation of 
six Murrah male buffaloes 
by way of technical co¬ 
operation. The buffaloes 
were located with the help 
of the Philippines Ambas¬ 
sador in India at Aarey 
Milk Colony, Bombay and 
the animals were shifted 


Annexure IV—contd. 


4 


Since this function relates 
to exploring the possibility 
of exporting cattle, it will 
have to be carried on by 
a central agency in consul* 
tation and correspondence 
with the state governments* 
This function has, there¬ 
fore, to be retained at the 
central level. 


L/B(N)I14AR0—9 
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Annexure IV—contd. 


12 3 4 


to Philippines. Sometimes 
there are prospects of long¬ 
term arrangement of ex¬ 
porting cattle during the 
period, say, 5 to 10 years 
to help a dairy industry 
in a foreign country. The 
prospects of exports of 
cattle are examined in 
consultation with the 
state governments con¬ 
cerned and the foreign 
agencies are informed 
accordingly. 

48 Live-stock Importation Act, Under Section 3 of the Act, 
1898, as amended in 1953 the Central Government 
and rules made thereunder, is empowered to restrict 
or prohibit the import of 
live-stock from foreign 
countries. The state 
governments are empower¬ 
ed to make rules for the 
retention, inspection, dis¬ 
infection or destruction 
of imported live-stock, 
fodder, clothing, fitting, 
etc., pertaining to live¬ 
stock. The Central Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture framed 
model rules in regard to 
the import of live-stock for 
the benefit of and adop¬ 
tion by the state govern¬ 
ments. This helps the 
state governments to 
frame the rules in proper 
perspective and it also 
enables the Central Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to 
achieve co-ordination and 
uniformity of approach 
with regard to import of 
live-stock. Since the res¬ 
ponsibilities of two agen¬ 
cies, namely, central and 
state are fairly demarcated 
the status quo may conti¬ 
nue. 


At present the liability 
to frame and administer 
rules under the Live-stock 
Importation Act, 1898, 
as amended in 1953 is the 
responsibility of the state 
governments concerned. 
This activity may oontinue, 
the centre providing the ne¬ 
cessary technical guidance 
and effecting co-ordination, 
whenever necessary. 
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12 3 4 


49 Milk product factories in 
the private sector—issue 
of licences for. 


Release of foreign exchange 

50 Release of foreign exchange 

for state plan schemes. 

Matters relating to inter-state 
questions or matters affect¬ 
ing more than one state 

51 Supply of feed and fodder 

to scarcity areas and 
areas affected by drought. 


62 Training Centre for Sheep 
Husbandry and Wool 
Technology, Poona (cent¬ 
rally sponsored). 


The Department advises 
the Ministry of Industry 
in regard to the issue of 
licences under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951, for 
the establishment of milk 
product factories in the 
private sector. 


Self-explanatory. 


In the face of the latest 
scarcity and drought con¬ 
ditions the Department 
of Agriculture is actively 
helping the states in find¬ 
ing out the supplies of fod¬ 
der, bhosa, equipment and 
vehicles, eto., from the 
sources to which the 
oentral agenoy has an 
access. The objeot is that 
the oentral agenoy being 
in intimate contact with 
the authority concer¬ 
ned will be in a better 
position to oo-ordinate and 
strengthen the activities of 
the state governments in 
arranging the necessary 
supplies urgently and 
expeditiously. 

This scheme aims at pro¬ 
viding specialised training 
to the nominees of the state 
governments in all bran¬ 
ches of sheep and wool 
production. The training 
centre provides facilities 
for admission of 30 officers 


This is an advisory function 
and has obviously to be 
performed by the Mini¬ 
stry concerned at the 
central level. 


This is a central agency 
function. 


These functions are of 
temporary and transitory 
nature and have got to be 
retained at the central 
level. These functions 
can prove effective only in 
conditions which are emer¬ 
gent and unforeseen. The 
centre may oontinue to 
discharge these duties. 


This is substantive training 
and should be paid for by 
the states availing of it. 
Since this function em¬ 
braces all states, it may 
continue to be performed 
by the oentral agenoy. 


L/B(N)114AR0—9a 
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Annexure IV—concld. 


12 3 4 


from the various states. 
This is the only centre 
of its kind in the country 
providing specialised 
training suited to the 
requirements of sheep and 
wool programmes of the 
states conoemed. The 
trainees will be absorbed 
in the sheep and wool 
projects of various states. 
The centre is likely to be 
shifted to Malpura under 
the aegis of the Central 
Sheep and Wool Research 
Institute. 

63 Wild and stray oattle This consists of two parts— 
catching scheme—only (i) disposal of the surplus 
the training part (CC6 unclaimed cattle and 
soheme). <*<) providing training 

facilities to Catch Teams 
in the states. A transit 
camp has been maintained 
at Kama! where the 
surplus productive and 
unproductive cattle caught 
by the state teams are 
collected. The productive 
ones are allotted free to 
bond fide oattle breeders, 
Gaushalas and farmers’ 
co-operatives. The un¬ 
productive ones are sent 
to the Gosadans. 


Since there should be some 
agency for such work of 
training and utilisation of 
surplus productive and 
unproductive cattle caught 
in the states, the CCG is 
the proper agency to 
handle it. As for training, 
it is a substantive training 
and should be paid for by 
the state availing of it. 
Since this funotion em¬ 
braces all states, it may 
continue to be performed 
by the central agency. 
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Annexure V 
(See paragraph 7) 


Functions of the Central Council of Gosamvardhana 
The broad functions of the Council are: — 

1. to organise, implement and co-ordinate activities relating to the 
preservation and development of cattle and, generally, to ad¬ 
minister the schemes relating thereto for the greater production 
of milk and increase of draught power; 

2. to organise and co-ordinate the State Councils of Gosam¬ 
vardhana, Federations of Gaushalas and Pinjrapoles on matters 
relating to the development of cattle wealth and establishment 
and development of Gaushalas on proper lines; 

3. to establish key village centres for the breeding of cattle on 
scientific lines and the starting of Gosadans for bovine cattle 
and to diffuse useful scientific knowledge on animal husbandry 
throughout India; 

4. to sponsor schemes relating to increased production of feeds 
and fodder, improvement and development of pastures and 
grazing areas, salvage of any dry cattle, rearing of calves, round¬ 
ing up of wild and stray cattle, running of training centres and 
other allied subjects; 

5. to take steps for the prevention and eradication of infectious 
and contagious diseases affecting the life and health of bovine 
cattle and also take adequate steps for preservation of cattle in 
times of famine and other emergent situations; 

6. to review from time to time the progress of schemes relating to 
preservation and development of cattle in the light of the co¬ 
ordinated programme and policy laid down for the country and 
to consider such additions and alterations to the programmes 
as may be found necessary in the light of experience gained; 

7. to take such steps as may be necessary to implement provisions 
of the Constitution relating to the organisation of animal hus¬ 
bandry as expressed in Article 48; 

8. to collect statistics in respect of the cattle population of the 
country, number of Gaushalas and Pinjrapoles and other 
matters referred to above; 

9. to carry on propaganda for the promotion of the objectives 
hereinbefore mentioned; 
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10. to take such other measures for Gosamvardhana including those 
mentioned herein as may be considered necessary from time to 
time; 

11. to advise the Central and state governments concerned on any 
point referred to it by them; and 

12. to establish and maintain research and reference libraries, 
reading rooms, etc. 
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Annexure VI 
(See paragraph 8) 


List of schemes financed by the ICAR out of its own funds which may be 

decentralised 

' S. No. Name of the projeot Location 

1 Anatomy of camel .. .. .. .. .. Rajasthan. 

2 Scheme to investigate into the causes of degeneration of Jamna. Uttar Pradesh. 

pari goats when taken away from their home tract to other 
areas. 

3 Scheme to study the influence of environment of chioken in dry Rajasthan. 

andhot regions of Rajasthan. 

4 Effeot of providing supplementary feeds during lean period of the Uttar Pradesh. 

year on meat and wool production. 

5 Crossbreeding of cattle .. .. .. .. Andhra Pradesh. 

6 Scheme for crossbreeding of cattle .. .. .. Mysore. 

7 Evolving a new breed of dairy oattle by orossiug Haryana and West Bengal. 

nondescript Bengal cows with an exotio breed (Jersey). 

8 Soheme to compare selective breeding with grading up as a West Bengal. 

means of improving the cattle of West Bengal. 

9 Scheme for investigating the comparative value of grading up Kerala. 

with Sindhi bulls and crossbreeding with Jersey bulls for in¬ 
creased milk production. 

10 Milk potentiality of the indigenous cattle of Assam .. .. Assam. 

11 Scheme for development of mutton breeds of sheep .. .. Andhra Pradesh. 

12 Scheme for development of mutton breeds of sheep .. .. Assam. 

13 Developing strains of goats for mohair production .. .. Maharashtra. 

14 Development of Angora goats for meat and mohair production Himachal Pradesh. 

15 Soheme for evolving a new type of pigs by crossbreeding .. Uttar Pradesh. 

16 Comparative study of selective breeding of looal pigs in Sikkim Sikkim. 

versus crossbreeding with a selective foreign breed and to 
evolve a breed of pigs suitable for Sikkim. 

17 Evolving a new breed of pigs by crossing looal pigs with large Assam. 

white yorkshire. 

18 Scheme to determine the comparative yield of different unproved Madhya Pradesh. 

pereDnial grasses which can be grown in Jabalpur region of 
Madhya Pradesh and to establish the yield per aore as well as 
chemical analysis at different cuttings. 

19 Survey of pig diseases .. .. .. .. .. West Bengal. 

20 Soheme for the appointment of Assistant Disease Investigation Punjab. 

Officer. 

21 Poultry disease investigation .. .. .. .. Rajasthan. 

22 Appointment of Assistant Disease Investigation Officer .. J ammu & Kashmir. 

23 Scheme of investigation into diseases of ducks .. .. Andhra Pradesh. 
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S. No. Name of the project Location 

24 Scheme of investigation into diseases of ducks .. .. Assam 

25 Scheme of investigation into diseases of ducks .. .. West Bengal 

26 Studies on the incidence and diagnosis of bovine tuberculosis .. Orissa 

27 Study of the helminthic parasites in camels (morphology and Rajasthan 

bionomics). 

28 Project for animal virus research laboratory with facilities for cell Uttar Pradesh 

culture work. 

29 Scheme for studies on mucosal disease complex with particular Madhya Pradesh 

reference to incidence. 

30 Studies on the chemical composition and nutritive value of duck Kerala 

egg- 

31 Scheme for hatchability of duck egg .. .. .. Orissa 

32 Sample survey for estimation of annual production of milk and Mysore 

eggs and collection of reliable statistics on various bovine and 
poultry practices in Mysore. 

33 Sample survey for estimation of annual production of milk and Andhra Pradesh 

eggs and collection of reliable statistics on various bovine and 
poultry practices in Andhra Pradesh. 

34 Sample survey for estimation of annual production of milk a n d Orissa 

eggs and study of the various bovine and poultry keeping prac¬ 
tices in Orissa. 

36 Sample survey for estimation of annual production of milk and Kerala 
collection of reliable statistics on various feeding and rearing 
practices of cattle and buffaloes in Kerala. 

36 Sample survey for estimating annual production of milk and West Bengal 

study of the bovine practices in West Bengal (1966-67). 

37 Estimating meat production in Madras .. .. .. Madras 

38 Rehabilitation of the depleted clam beds of Vembanad lakes .. Kerala 

39 Economics of farming with cyprinus carpic in paddy fields .. Kerala 

40 Scheme for the investigation of toxic plants and herbs lethal to Punjab 

domestic animals. 

41 Scheme for study of cattle insurance .. .. .. Punjab 

42 Scheme for study of cattle insurance .. .. .. Andhra Pradesh 




Study V 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


ORGANISA¬ 

TION 


‘Agricultural Marketing’ falls within the purview of Entry 
33 of List III of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution 
(.Annexurd I). This subject is dealt with by the Directorate of 
Marketing and Inspection, which is an attached office, with the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser (AMA) to the Government of 
India as its head. In the Ministry itself, only one section is 
looking after the secretariat functions of this organisation. The 
organisation chart of the Directorate is at Annexure II. 


MAIN 2. The main functions of the Directorate are listed 

FUNCTIONS below; _ 

(i) investigation and survey of conditions of marketing 
of the major agricultural and animal husbandry pro¬ 
ducts and publishing reports thereon; 

(ii) administration of the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937 and work on standardisation 
and grading of agricultural and animal husbandry 
products; 

(iii) market extension; 

(iv) market research and’ surveys; 

(v) training of marketing personnel; 

(vi) administration of the Fruit Products Order, 1955; 

(vii) administration of the Cold Storage Order, 1964; 

(viii) other marketing developmental work mainly com¬ 
prising regulation of markets, standardisation of con¬ 
tract terms and standardisation of weights and mea¬ 
sures relating to marketing; and 

(ix) undertaking responsibility for drawing up the 
national plan for the development of activities in 
close liaison with the states. 


3. These functions are either regulatory, advisory or ad¬ 
ministrative. As will appear from the ensuing discussion, some 
delegation is possible of the regulatory functions, considerable 
delegation is possible of the administrative duties, but very little 
is possible of the advisory functions. 

ANALYSIS 4 An analysis of the functions of the Agricultural Market- 
FUNCTIONSing Adviser is given below: — 

(i) Investigation and survey of conditions of marketing of 
121 
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the major agricultural and animal husbandry products 
and publishing reports thereon 

Commodities are taken up by the Directorate for investiga¬ 
tion in consultation with the state marketing departments. 
The Directorate also undertakes surveys at the instance of Com¬ 
modity Development Councils, the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research and other ministries. A questionnaire is developed 
and sent to the state marketing departments for furnishing 
necessary information. An integrated all-India picture is then 
presented for the marketing survey reports published by the 
Directorate. The state marketing departments are free to pub¬ 
lish their own survey reports. The Directorate of Marketing 
concentrates only on problems of all-India or inter-state charac¬ 
ter and may continue to do so. 

(ii) Administration of the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937 and work on standardisation 
and grading of agricultural and animal husbandry pro¬ 
ducts 

The administration of this Act forms the core of the work 
of the AMA and relates to the standardisation and grading of 
agricultural and animal husbandry products. The functions of 
the AMA here consist of: — 

(a) formulation of grade standards; 

(b) authorising persons (whether producer or middle¬ 
man) to grade products according to AMA’s speci¬ 
fication and use his label called “AGMARK”; 

(c) inspection of goods graded for export; 

(d) inspection of goods graded for the consumer in the 
domestic market; 

(e) assistance in grading at the farmers’ level; and 

(f) providing laboratories for testing articles to enable 
grading. 

The Marketing Sub-Committee of the Policy Committee on 
Agriculture under the chairmanship of Shri T. Vijayaraghava- 
charya had recommended, as early as in 1946, that the marketing 
work should be divided between the states and the centre. It had 
recommended that while the AMA’s organisation should be 
concerned with the drawing up of grades and grade specifications 
for commodities under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act, 1937, the actual execution and supervision of 
grading work in the states’ sphere and the control of grading 
stations should rest with the states. Not all the decentralisation 
recommended by this committee may, however, be desirable. 
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The discussion below will elucidate what can safely be decentra¬ 
lised and what should be retained. 

(a) Formulation of grade standards 

With a view to having uniformity of grade standards, it is 
necessary that the standards are laid down by a central agency. 
The AGMARK grade specifications are drawn up on the basis 
of the results of the analysis of a number of samples collected 
from different areas at different periods of the year. These speci¬ 
fications are then incorporated in the relevant grading and mark¬ 
ing rules. So far, the Directorate has drawn up standards in res¬ 
pect of 90 agricultural commodities covering 277 trade descrip¬ 
tions. There are four Central Government Legislative Acts per¬ 
taining to the establishment and implementation of standards 
for use in the marketing of Indian produce and products (see 
Annexure V). There is a broad division of work between the 
Indian Standards Institution and the Marketing and Inspection 
Directorate in regard to the promulgation of grade specifications. 
The latter has the authority to draw up grade specifications for 
all agricultural produce in their raw form while the former is 
more concerned with their processed forms, and usually does 
not concern itself with unprocessed agricultural produce in 
promulgating its standards unless requested by the Directorate 
to do so. If the Institution considers specifications necessary for 
any agricultural commodity in the natural form, it draws them 
up always with the approval of the Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture and in collaboration with the Directorate. In all matters 
concerning agricultural produce, the two organisations work 
together. Whenever appropriate, the Directorate adopts the 
specifications prescribed by the Institution; similarly, on certain 
occasions, the Institution has adopted the AGMARK specifica¬ 
tions. 

While fixing the specifications under AGMARK the Direc¬ 
torate of Marketing and Inspection takes care that they do not 
conflict with the minimum compositional standards prescribed 
by the Ministry of Health under the Prevention of Food Adulte¬ 
ration Rules, 1955. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture is 
represented on the Central Committee for Food Standards, 
through the Directorate. This ensures that, while the standards 
are prescribed under the Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules, 
the findings of the Directorate and the data it collects are consi¬ 
dered. 

(b) Issue of Certificate of Authorisation 

Any person desirous of being authorised to mark any 
article with a grade designation has to get a certificate of 
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authorisation from the AMA. The procedure adopted for the 
issue and renewal of these certificates is given in detail in 
Annexure III. It clearly does not involve any function which 
cannot be performed by the state governments competently. 
The best thing would be for the AMA to delegate his powers 
in this matter to the states and to conduct random inspections 
to see that the powers are used correctly. For this purpose, the 
General Grading and Marking Rules, 1937 will require to be 
amended to provide for such a delegation. 

(c) Grading for exports 

With the object of promoting exports, the Central Govern¬ 
ment has prohibited the export of various commodities under 
the Customs Act, 1962, unless they are graded and marked in 
accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act. Separate inspectorates have been 
set up at different centres, including export points, where 
the commodities are packed for export. The value of exports 
of commodities requiring compulsory grading amounted to 
Rs. 60.60 crores during 1965-66. Most of the expenditure is re¬ 
covered from the traders in the form of label charges. Uniformly 
high standards have to be maintained lest there should be com¬ 
plaints from importers abroad about sub-standard goods having 
been despatched to them. There is a general fear that exports 
being a sensitive item, the state governments, if saddled with 
this responsibility, may not discharge it properly. Different states 
have varying degrees of confidence in their ability to handle this 
work. Although it would appear that administratively the grad¬ 
ing Work would be well within the competence of the states (labo¬ 
ratory work remaining with the centre), it is doubtful if such 
an item should be decentralised for the centre does have a res¬ 
ponsibility in ensuring minimum standards in the quality of 
goods exported. How well the centre itself is discharging this 
responsibility was not really a question to be looked into in this 
study, but it is clear that the centre is in the best position to 
secure adherence to standards in export items. Moreover, there 
is no distinct advantage in decentralising this function to the 
state agency. In view of what is stated above it is considered 
that the grading for exports should continue to be handled by 
a central agency. 

(d) Grading for consumers 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act is 
permissive and the grading is done by the parties on a voluntary 
basis. For certain articles like eggs and rice, where no laboratory 
tests are needed, grading is being supervised entirely by the 
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staff of the state marketing departments. There are, however, 
certain commodities like ghee,, butter, vegetable oils and honey 
the purity and quality of which can be determined only on the 
basis of chemical analysis which is done by the Central Directo¬ 
rate. It is considered that grading work in respect of all commo¬ 
dities can be entrusted to the state governments. It has been 
contended that due to the prevalence of regional standards and 
their recognition under the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Rules, the AMA should continue to have the responsibility to 
ensure that in the inter-state movement, ghee conforms to the 
standard of the region where it is produced and packed. How¬ 
ever, there are no special reasons for treating ghee on different 
lines. Even AMA’s control extends only to chemists in private 
laboratories and not chemists in state laboratories who are ap¬ 
pointed by the state governments. If the state governments can 
be trusted to appoint their own chemists they can also be relied 
upon to exercise control and supervision over private chemists. 
Routine chemical tests, wherever necessary, for the analysis of 
samples can be undertaken in the laboratories set up by the 
states. Commodities requiring intricate chemical tests can be 
sent by the state governments to the regional laboratories for 
analysis and direct communication of results to the states. The 
AMA should, however, have the authority to collect check 
samples of the commodities graded under the aegis of the state 
governments. This will enable the AMA to maintain a watch 
over the powers exercised by the states as a result of this decen¬ 
tralisation and delegation. 

(e) Grading at farmers’ level 

To ensure that the benefits of grading accrue to the farmers, 
grading of produce (mostly foodgrains and oilseeds), before it is 
actually sold, has been taken up in the regulated markets and 
by the co-operative marketing societies of farmers. This work is 
being already handled entirely by the state marketing staff. 
The officers of the Directorate, however, are expected to provide 
liaison in different states and also for solving the bottlenecks 
and difficulties that may crop up.‘This liaison work may continue 
to be handled by the AMA. 

(f) Regional laboratories 

There is a Central Agmark Laboratory at Nagpur which has 
been charged with the responsibility of conducting research and 
analysis and to exercise appellate and supervisory powers over 
the regional laboratories' which mainly undertake analysis and 
grading of samples. With the proposed decentralisation of grad¬ 
ing for consumers, more than one state will be sending samples 
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to a regional laboratory. Further, the central agency will also be 
sending samples to the regional laboratories for analysis. It is, 
therefore, recommended that the control of the Central Agmark 
Laboratory and the regional laboratories may continue to vest 
with the centre. 

(iii) Market extension 

The Market Extension Wing does publicity work on grading 
by bringing out news items, feature articles, pamphlets and 
periodicals and by participating in a number of international 
fairs, exhibitions, etc. This Wing is a recent creation and is 
charged with a function that can appropriately be entrusted to 
a central agency. 

(iv) Market research and surveys 

There is a market research cell in the Directorate which 
conducts surveys and brings out reports on commodities of all- 
India importance. Since this work is of an all-India character, it 
may continue to be handled by the central agency. 

(v) Training 

Only three training courses are being conducted: one of one 
year’s duration for superior marketing personnel; one for five 
months for marketing secretaries and the third of three months’ 
duration for graders (inspectors). Except for the one year’s course 
the training imparted by the Central Directorate is not of a 
foundational nature and need be handled at the central level 
only on payment basis. 

(vi) Fruit Products Order, 1955 

This order was promulgated under the Essential Commodi¬ 
ties Act, 1955. It provides for the compulsory licensing of the 
manufacturers of fruit products and conformation to certain 
minimum standards in respect of quality, packing, marking and 
labelling, as well as of hygiene and sanitation of manufacturing 
premises. The AMA is the statutory authority for the adminis¬ 
tration of this Order and performs functions in respect of the 
prescription of standards, inspection and licensing of factories 
and collection of samples. The officers and staff engaged in this 
work are paid by the Department of Food but are under the 
administrative control of the AMA. Analysis of samples is done 
by the Central Food Technological Research Institute. In the 
interest of uniformity, minimum standards should appropriately 
be prescribed by the central agency. Similarly, analysis of samples 
should be left to the Central Food Technological Research Insti¬ 
tute. However, from a reading of the relevant portion of Anne- 
xure III, it will be clear that there is nothing in the remaining 
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itemised activities undertaken by the AMA that cannot be 
equally well performed by the states. Indeed, for reasons of time 
and distance, supervision would be better if done at the state 
level. To begin with, and as a measure of caution, delegation of 
powers regarding inspection, licensing, etc., to the state govern¬ 
ments need not extend to large scale enterprises (defined as those 
whose annual production exceeds Rs. 1 lakh). But even regarding 
large scale factories, licences should be granted by the AMA on 
the recommendation of the state government and no duplicate 
organisation in the field is necessary. The renewal of licences 
should be entirely left to the state agency. With a view to ensur¬ 
ing that the rules are not circumvented by the delegated autho¬ 
rity, the AMA’s organisation can do check sampling and carry 
out random inspections of factories. 

The fruit products industry is increasingly becoming export 
and defence oriented but the decentralisation proposed should 
not affect this orientation, particularly because certification for 
import of equipment will be retained by the AMA. 

It may, however, be mentioned in this context that the ad¬ 
ministration of this Order (as it was issued in 1945) was decentra¬ 
lised to the states in 1949. This decentralisation was not consider¬ 
ed a success, partly because the states did not build up adequate 
technical expertise and partly because the employees transferred 
were said to have been discontented. That experience, however, 
need not be repeated. Problems of absorption should not prove 
insurmountable and the states should be able to set up adequate 
technical agencies where necessary. The expertise required is of 
a level well within the range of the states and the Order should 
be implemented by them to secure maximum efficiency. 

(vii) Cold Storage Order, 1964 

This Order was also promulgated under the Essential Com¬ 
modities Act. The AMA is the licensing authority under this 
Act. The officers and the staff engaged in this work are paid by 
the Department of Food but are under the administrative control 
of the AMA. His role consists of conducting surveys about the 
availability of raw materials for storage and certifying the import 
of spare parts for cold storages, collection of statistics, inspection 
and licensing of cold storages. These functions can be handled 
by the state governments without any difficulty and should be 
decentralised. The AMA will, however, retain power in regard 
to the inspection of cold storages, on a random basis, with a view 
to determining whether the provisions of the Cold Storage Order 
are being complied with by the state governments. 
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(viii) Other marketing developmental work 

This mainly comprises: 

(a) Regulation of markets 

Although ‘markets and fairs' is a state subject the Directo¬ 
rate co-ordinates the activities and renders guidance to the state 
governments, particularly in regard to the preparation and fina¬ 
lisation of the draft agricultural produce market bills. This is 
necessary for maintaining uniformity in regard to the pattern 
of regulation throughout the country. It may, therefore, continue 
to be done by the central agency. 

(b) Standardisation of contract terms 

The Directorate undertakes formulation of standard con¬ 
tract terms with a view to establishing a uniform and rational 
system for the negotiation of contracts. The standardisation of 
contract terms is particularly useful for inter-state and inter¬ 
national trade and may, therefore, be done by the central agency. 

(c) Standardisation of weights and measures 

This subject is now handled by the Ministry of Commerce. 
The Directorate has been rendering advice to that Ministry with 
regard to fixation of units of quotation, packaging, etc., and 
introduction of metric system in the commodity markets. 

(ix) Drawing up of the natiojial plan 

This is obviously a central function and has, therefore, to be 
performed by a central agency. 

DECENTRA- 5.1 A detailed analysis of the functions referred to above 
LISATION ma y jj e seen at Annexures III and IV. Annexure III lists the 
functions/schemes which can easily be decentralised and at 
Annexure IV may be seen the functions/schemes which must 
perforce remain, as an administrative necessity, with the centre. 

™IAD 5 2 If the analysis here is accepted as correct, schemes 
TIONS worth Rs. 0.71 crores approximately will be decentralised and 
those worth Rs. 1.72 crores approximately retained. Much of the 
expenditure proposed to be decentralised will, of course, be re¬ 
covered in the form of label charges from the trade. Besides 
schemes, many of the functions at present performed by the AMA 
will get delegated to the states, making it possible to supervise 
these activities more closely. 
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EXTENT TO 6.1 The analysis so far indicated what functions the centre 
has been performing which should, in fact, have been performed 
the states and should be decentralised. It would be of interest 
note how effectively it has been able to discharge some of the 
basic functions that flow from its role as leader, innovator, 
technical guide, disseminator of information, planner and eva¬ 
luator. 

6.2 In the performance of some of these functions varying 
degrees of leeway need to be made up. Thus, in regard to clear¬ 
ing house functions, while there exist a marketing extension wing 
and a market research cell charged with the responsibility of 
(i) providing necessary liaison between the states (ii) carrying out 
surveys and preparation of reports and (iii) bringing out publi¬ 
city material including a journal on agricultural marketing and a 
half-yearly newsletter, etc., there is no systematic reporting and 
feed-back information from the states. The Ministry itself has 
only one section and has no technical officer. The Directorate 
comes in contact with the state governments through spasmodic 
personal visits, periodical meetings of the state marketing officers, 
and monthly reports submitted irregularly by the states, etc. The 
Directorate does not receive any progress reports in regard to state 
plan schemes from the states and does not have the full account 
of the administrative set-up of and the activities pursued by the 
marketing organisations of the states. The Directorate does not 
analyse the state marketing set-ups and consequently does not 
communicate to the state governments good points discovered in 
the state marketing organisations. The Directorate should take 
effective steps to ginger up state organisations. Although the 
Directorate issues instructions periodically, these are not in suffi¬ 
cient detail. Thus manuals could have been expected to be com¬ 
pleted by the Directorate and issued to all graders and to all 
state governments for guidance. 

6.3 As for drawing up the national plan, there is no syste¬ 
matic effort in planning for marketing. The Working Group, 
with AMA as one of the members, prepared the report for the 
formulation of the Fourth Five Year Plan schemes and sent it to 
the Planning Commission. No representative from the states was 
included in it, nor was the exercise done in close liaison with the 
states. No state plan schemes are received from them. 

6.4 The work of research at the national level is entrusted 
to the Central Agmark Laboratory and a research cell which has 
been created with the responsibility of periodical revision of 
market reports already published, undertaking of new surveys 

L/B(N)1I4.ABC—10 
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relating to the commodities not yet covered, revision of key indi¬ 
cators and investigations into specific aspects such as market 
trends, shifts in marketing practices, consumption patterns and 
consumer preferences, cost and margin, estimation of marketing 
surpluses, causes of shrinkage in market arrivals, carrying out 
special studies on price spreads of various commodities, etc. 
Separate survey reports on various commodities have been 
published. Creditable work has been done in this sphere although 
the revision of survey reports has been neglected owing to the late 
receipt of information from the various states. Since the research 
cell was set up only a few years back, it is expected that the 
marketing organisation will be able to accomplish the task ex¬ 
pected of it. 

6.5 As for training, three training courses are being conduct¬ 
ed: one of one year’s duration for superior marketing personnel; 
one for five months for market secretaries and the third of three 
months’ duration for graders (inspectors). Except for the one 
year’s course the training imparted by the Central Directorate is 
uot of a foundational nature and need be handled at the central 
level only on payment basis. The Directorate has not evolved any 
system for the training of laboratory staff whether of a founda¬ 
tional nature or of a substantive nature so that the states develop 
confidence in the handling, grading and testing of commodities. 

6.6 No evaluation of programmes is being done. Jffiere is 
no system of reporting by the state governments in respect of 
progress of state plan schemes. Only oral discussions are held 
during the spasmodic visits of the central officers. Annually, a 
letter is sent out to the states asking for activities performed at 
the state level but that is only for purposes of including a para¬ 
graph in the annual report. 

6.7 A forum for the exchange of ideas is provided by mutual 
visits of officers and annual and five year plan discussion, etc. 
The state marketing officers also meet annually. Thus, this func¬ 
tion is being discharged although perhaps there is scope for 
extension by providing a meeting ground for the regional officers 

of the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection and field officers 
of the states. 
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Annexure 1 
(See paragraph 1) 


Seventh Schedule to the Constitution of India 
List III 

Entry 33. Trade and commerce in, and the production, supply and 
distribution of: — 

(a) the products of any industry where the control of such industry 
by the Union is declared by Parliament by law to be expedient 
in the public interest, and imported goods of the same kind as 
such products; 

(b) foodstuffs, including edible oilseeds and oils; 

(c) cattle fodder, including oilcakes and other concentrates; 

/ d) raw cotton, whether ginned or unginned, and cotton seed; and 

(e) raw jute. 






.Fruit Products ■ ■ AH work relati. 
Administration I to IV Administration 




Directorate of Marketing and Inspection Annexure II 

Organisation Chart (See paragraph I) 
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Annexure III 

(See paragraphs 4 and 5.1) 


Directorate of Marketing and Inspection 

Functions to be transferred to the state governments 

S. Scheme/Function Brief description Remarks 

No. 

12 3 4 

Subjects I Schemes which 
can be handled by 
the state govern¬ 
ments under delega¬ 
ted powers 

1 Issue of certificate of Under the Rules made under the This work does not involve any 
authorisation. Agricultural Produce (Grad- functions which cannot be 

ing and Marking) Act, 1937, performed by the state govern- 
any person desirous of being ments who can issue the certi- 
authorised to mark any article ficate under delegated powers, 
with a grade designation has For this purpose, the General 
to apply to the AMA. If, after Grading and Marking Rulef^ 
due enquiry, the AMA (or any 1937, will require to be amended 
person duly authorised by him to provide for such a delega- 
in this behalf) is satisfied that it tion. 
is expedient in the interest 
of better marketing that the 
authorisation be granted and 
that the applicant is a fit and 
proper person to receive a 
certificate of authorisation, he 
issues such a certificate to 
the applicant. The Grading 
and Marking Rules, of course, 
lay down various conditions 
in regard to the Agmarking of 
different commodities, methods 
of processing and packing of 
these commodities, etc. A 
similar procedure is adopted in 
regard to the renewal of these 
certificates. This certificate is 
issued for commodities meant 
for internal consumption as 
well as for those to be exported. 

: Grading for consu- This grading is done with a view The grading of some of the 
mers. to establishing the confidence articles where no laboratory 

of the consumers in regard to test is needed is already being 
the quality of the artioles used done under the supervision of 
by them. Grading is, however, the state marketing staff. It is 
done only on a voluntary basis considered that grading work in 
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3 4 

A large number of commodities respeot of all commodities can 
are being graded for internal be entrusted to the state 

marketing and trade, and of governments. Routine chemical 

these the most important are tests, wherever necessary, can 
ghee, vegetable oils, butter, rice, be under taken in the labora- 
wheat flour, honey, gur, raw tories already set up or can be 
sugar, cotton, potatoes, eggs, easily set up by the state govern- 
citrus and other fruits. Grading ments themselves. Commodi- 
rules for various commodities ties requiring intricate chemical 
have been framed under the analysis can be sent by the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading state governments to regional 
and Marking) Act, 1937. These laboratories as is being done 
rules lay down the detailed even now by the central 
procedure and specifications agencies. All these functions 
for grading the commodities may be performed by the states 
under different grades. In under delegated authority, 
regard to certain articles like 
eggs and rice, where no labo¬ 
ratory tests are needed, grad¬ 
ing is being supervised ontirely 
by the staff of state marketing 
departments. In the case of 
wheat and atta also, grading is 
done under the supervision of 
the state marketing staff. The 
Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection oomes into the 
picture in so far as the samples 
drawn by the state marketing 
staff have to be analysed by 
various laboratories set up by 
the Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection. 

The position in regard to ghee There are no special reasons for 
is, however, slightly different. treating ghee on different lines 
Under the Prevention of Food from those mentioned in the 
Adulteration Act, it has been above paragraph. This may 
decided by the Ministry of also be delegated to the state 
Health, that, ghee which does governments subject to the 
not oonform to the all- following:— 

India standards because of 
oertain biological factors like 
breed of the cattle or feed 
being given to the cattle, 
can move from one state to 
another only if it is graded 
under AGMARK. Due to the 
prevalence of regional standards 
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3 4 

and their recognition under 


the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Rules, it has 
become the responsibility of 
the Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection to ensure that 
in the inter-state movement, 
ghee conforms to the standard 
of the region where it is pro. 
dueed and packed. Grading of 
ghee involves the following 
steps: 

(i) Issue of certificate of 
authorisation 


(it) Approval and appointment 
of chemists 


(in) Issue of grade designation 
marks 


(iv) State/private laboratories 


(v) Check sampling 


The state government may issue 
the certificate under delegated 
powers. The Grading and Mark¬ 
ing Rules will require to he 
amended for such a delega¬ 
tion. 

This power may also he given to 
the stateB particularly when 
the state governments are autho¬ 
rised to appoint chemists in 
the laboratories controlled by 
them. 

The AMA should, however, have 
the power to withhold the issue 
of labels to the packers and 
withdraw from the market 
unoonsumed stocks if he finds, 
on the results of oheck samples, 
that ghee graded by paokers 
does not conform to the speci¬ 
fied standards. 

The state laboratories are already 
under the control of the state 
governments. For private labo¬ 
ratories, it has been proposed 
separately that the chemists 
attached to the private packers 
may be transferred to the state 
governments’ control. 

The present procedure of oheck 
sampling by the oentral and 
state officers may continue. 
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12 3 4 


3 Grading at farmers’ To ensure that the benefits of This is already decentralised. 

level. grading accrue to the farmers, 

grading of produce, before it is 
actually sold, has recently been 
taken up in the regulated 
markets and by the co-opera¬ 
tive marketing societies of 
farmers. Here, grading is 
mostly confined to foodgrains 
and oilseeds. This work is 
being entirely supervised by 
the state marketing staff. The 
officers of the Directorate of 
Marketing and Inspection, 
however, provide liaison, so 
that uniform standards are 
maintained in different states 
and also for solving the 
bottlenecks and difficulties 
that may crop up. 

4 Check sampling Any lot of graded and marked At present the central as well as 

goods can be subjected to check state government officers are 
sampling either at the authorised to draw out samples, 

producers’ premises or in the This position can continue, 

market. Different instructions 
have been proscribed for 
sampling of various commo¬ 
dities. For ordinary sampling 
only one sample is drawn while 
for export purposes and for 
cheok sampling, three samples 
are drawn—one being sent to 
laboratory for testing aud one 
eaoh being retained by the 
inspecting officer and the 
packer. Advisory panels have 
been constituted for settling of 
disputes over the decision of the 
inspecting officer about grades 
of samples. If there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the 
inspecting officer and the panel, 
the matter will be referred 
to the Senior Marketing Officer 
concerned. The final appeal on 
these oases lies with the 
AMA whose decision is bind- 
> ing. 
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12 3 4 

5 Regulated markets Witha view to removing various The regulation of markets is 

malpractices such as short a state subject and this func- 

weights, excessive market tion is already decentralised, 

charges, unauthorised deduc- However, some work of co-ordi- 

tions and allowances by the nation done by the centre will 

commission agents and the be necessary even after all the 

buyers and providing machi- states have enacted the re- 

nery to settle disputes between quisite law. 

sellers and buyers, the necessity 
of statutory regulation of 
markets was keenly felt. It is, 
however, a state subject and 
the Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection co-ordinates 
the activities and renders guid¬ 
ance to the stategovemmentsin 
the regulation of markets. The 
draft Agricultural Produce 
Market Bills prepared by various 
states are scrutinised and 
necessary suggestions made, 
with a view to maintaining 
uniformity in regard to the 
pattern of regulation and 
effective enforcement through¬ 
out the country. 

6 Five months’ train- This oourse was started in 1957 The Committee appointed 

ing oourse of market and training is imparted at in 1965 by the Department of 

secretaries and Hyderabad, Sangli and Luck- Agriculture to go into this 

other staff required now. question recommended among 

for regulated mar- This oourse is intended for the other things that the Central 
kets. training of market secretaries Government should provide 

and is conducted at Sangli in adequate facilities for training 

Maharashtra, Hyderabad in of field staff at the state level 
Andhra Pradesh and Lucknow if necessary with the central 

in Uttar Pradesh. The trainees assistance, as no arrangements 
sponsored for the course would existed for the training of such 

be entitled to a stipend of basic staff. This function 
Rs. 50 p.m. There are two should, therefore, be decentra. 
courses every year, one from Used. As long as it is under- 

Saptember to June and another taken by the certre it should 

from February to July. Out of be undertaken on payment 

the total period of five months by the states, 

two months are spent on lec¬ 
tures on agricultural marketing, 
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1 2 


4 


study of market aots, rules and 
bye-laws and the remaining 
period is utilised for practical 
training in regulated markets, 
and training in methods of 
analysis of food grains, etc. 

The candidates are sponsored by 
the state governments from 
those already in the service of 
the market committees or from 
prospective entrants. In oase 
of new reoruits the minimum 
qualification is a degree in 
agriculture or commerce except 
in the case of those who have 
worked as market secretaries 
for at least three years. 

7 Three months’ course This course was started in 1902 

for graders and and training is imparted at 

assessors. , Nagpur and Madras. This 

course is meant for the training 
of graders and assessors and 
for supervisors. The qualifi¬ 
cation for supervisors is grad¬ 
uation in agriculture or science 
with chemistry as one of the 
subjects and that for graders 
and assessors matriculation or 
equivalent. There are three 
courses in a year from January 
toTffarch, May to July and 
September to November with 
one month’s reoess between 
one course and another. 

8 Fruit Products Order, This order was first promulgated 

1955 (FFO). in 1945 under the Defence of 

India Rules. After the lapse of 
these rules a revised order was 
issued in 1948 under the 
Essential Supplies (Temporary 
1 owers) Act, 1946. After the Act 
of 1946 was replaced by the 
Essential Commodities Act, 
1955, another revised FPO was 
issued in 1955. In early 1919. 
the Central Government took 
a decision to decentralise and 


The Committee appointed in 
1965 by the Department of 
Agriculture to go into this ques¬ 
tion recommended among other 
things that the Central Govern¬ 
ment should provide adequate 
facilities for training of field 
staff at the state level, if neces¬ 
sary with central assistance, as 
no arrangements existed for the 
training of such basic staff. This 
funotion should, therefore, be 
decentralised. As long as it is 
undertaken by the centre, it 
should be undertaken on pay¬ 
ment by the states. 
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transfer the work relating to the 
enforcement of the FPO to the 
state governments. Since most 
of the states did not appoint 
suitably qualified food tech¬ 
nologists for the implementa¬ 
tion of the FPO, the All-India 
Food Preservers’ Association 
approached the Government 
for recentralisation in order 
to bring about uniformity in 
the enforcement of the Order. 

Accordingly, the work was re¬ 
centralised in 1952. The order 
provides for the compulsory 
licensing of the manufacturers of 
fruit products and conforma¬ 
tion to the minimum standards 
in respect of quality, paoking, 
marking and labelling, and the 
hygiene and sanitation of the 
manufacturing premises. The 
AMA is the statutory authority 
for the administration of the 
Fruit Products Order. The 
Order classifies the units manu¬ 
facturing fruit and vegetable 
products into the following 
three categories on the basis of 
the value of their annual pro¬ 
duction or the annual capacity 
to manufacture products of that 
value:— 

(1) large scale — exceeding 
Rs. 1 lakh; 

(2) small scale — less than 
Rs. I lakh but more than 
Rs. 50,000; 

(3) cottage soale — not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 60,000. 

The following functions are car¬ 
ried out by the Directorate:— 

1. prescribing minimum Btand- 1. In the interest of uniformity 
ards of products and their minimum standards should 
revision from time to time; appropriately he prescribed by 

the central agency. 

2. examination of applications 2 to 6. These functions can be 
for the grant of Fruit Pro- easily entrusted to the state 
ducts Order licence and agenoies by delegations in so 
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3 4 


renewal of licences after the 
expiry of the period of vali¬ 
dity under clause 4 of the 
Fruit Products Order; 

3. to collect licence fees as 

prescribed under the rules; 

4. organisation and adminis¬ 
tration of inspecting staff 
appointed in this behalf; 

5. arrangements for the inspec¬ 
tion of factories and the 
collection of samples from 
the manufacturers and 
retail shops; 

6. investigation of cases relating 
to unauthorised manufac¬ 
ture of fruit products and 
non-observance of rules and 
regulations and prosecution 
of persons contravening the 
rules and regulations; 

7. analysis of samples collected 
by the inspecting staff in 
the Central Food Technolo¬ 
gical Research Institute 
Laboratory, Mysore; 


8. the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser is also the certify¬ 
ing authority for the import 
of equipment and material 
required by the fruit pro- 
duot industry; and 


9- for advising the Ministry on 
matters rolating to admi¬ 
nistration of Fruit Products 
Order and development of 
the industry, a Fruit Pro 
ducts Advisory Committee 


far as the small scale and cottage 
scale units with the manufactur¬ 
ing capacity up to Rs. 1 lakh 
are concerned. 

Licensing of large scale factories 
(over Rs. 1 lakh) should, for the 
present, continue with the cen¬ 
tral agency but licences should 
be advanced after obtaining the 
recommendation of the state 
government. The renewal of 
licences should be entirely left 
to the state agency. Rules 
should be amended accordingly 
but should give the power to the 
AMA to interfere in any Case 
ho considers necessary. 


7. The samples collected by the 
states, after delegating them 
the authority, can be sent to the 
Central Food Technological Re- 
search Institute, Mysore, for 
analysis and communication of 
the results direct to the state 
agency. 

8. The AMA certifies the need for 
the import of equipment and 
material on the basis of re¬ 
commendations made by the re¬ 
gional/sub-offices. This power of 
certification can be delegated to 
the state governments especial¬ 
ly as the district authorities (as 
compared to the regional and 
sub-offices of the AMA) will 
be in a better position to re¬ 
commend the quota that could ba 
allotted to the firms concerned. 

9. This function is in the nature 
of co-ordination and may be 
retained with the centre. 

The fruit products industry has 
increasingly become an export 
and defence oriented industry 
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has been constituted under 
the Chairmanship of the Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Adviser. 

The officers and the staff are 
being paid by the Depart¬ 
ment of Food but are under 
the administrative control 
of the AMA. 


and 30% of its production is 
utilised by the Defence and 
about 10 to 15% of the produc- 
tion is now being exported, 
but the decentralisation pro¬ 
posed should not affect this 
orientation, particularly as 
the certification for the import 
of equipment will be retained 
by the AMA. 


Cold Storage Order, 
1064 (CSO). 


This order was promulgated under 
the Essential Commodities Act, 
1955 for the development of 
the cold storage industry. The 
function relating to granting of 
licences for oold storages falls 
in the list of functions to be 
performed by the Department 
of Food. It is handled by the 
AMA because he has been de¬ 
clared a Licensing Officerunder 
the CSO, 1964. The officers 
and the staff are being paid by 
the Department of Food but are 
under the administrative con¬ 
trol of the AMA. The AMA’s 
organisation conduots surveys 
about the availability of raw 
materials for storage and assists 
in running the cold storage 
under proper refrigerator y 
conditions. It also collects neces 
sary statistics of production 
and export of fruit products, 
storage of various commodities 
in oold storages and related 
matters. It is responsible for 
preparing plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the cold storage in 
dustry. The AMA’s organisation 
further carries out inspection of 
cold storages with a view to 
ensuring that the provisions of 
the CSO are fully complied with. 
The AMA is also the certifying 
authority for the import of spare 
parts for oold storages. 


Grant and renewal of licences and 
inspection : These function,, 
can be handled by the state 
governments without any 
difficulty. They may accord¬ 
ingly be decentralised. 

S'urveys regarding availability of 
raw materials ; This is pre¬ 
liminary to the granting of a 
licence and has, therefore, to be 
done by the state agency. 

Collection of statistics of pro¬ 
duction and export : While 
statistics in respect of a particu¬ 
lar region will be the respon¬ 
sibility of the state concerned, 
co-ordination on an all- 
India basis will obviously 
have to be done by the central 
agenoy. 

Plans for development : The 
national plan and overall 
guide-lines will be the centre’s 
responsibility while the state 
plans will be the responsibility 
of the state. 

Import of spare parts : Not 
much of import ed machinery is 
necessary for setting up a cold 
storage and there are cold stor 
ages set up with 100% indigen¬ 
ous parts duly licensed by the 
AMA. The state government/ 
district authorities will be in a 
better position to certify the 
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12 3 4 


10 Chemists employed 
bv ghee packers. 


The chemists employed in the 
ghee laboratories are required 
to possess certain qualifications 
and experience and need to be 
approved by the AMA. It has 
been made obligatory that the 
chemists attached to the pac¬ 
kers owning non-government 
laboratories will be Central 
Government employees work¬ 
ing under the administrative 
control of the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser but paid 
for by the packers. However, 
wherever the state govern¬ 
ments have set up their own 
laboratories the chemists em¬ 
ployed are state government 
employees and at such centres 
it has been made obligatory 
that the packers work through 
these laboratories. 


needs for the import of any 
machinery, if at all needed and 
as such can easily handle the 
matter. This function may 
accordingly be decentralised. 

As the chemists attached to the 
ghee laboratories owned by non¬ 
government packers are Central 
Government servants some uni¬ 
formity can be said to exist in 
regard to their qualifications, 
appointments, service condi¬ 
tions, etc. If these chemists are 
placed under the control of the 
state governments and the 
appointments are also approved 
by the latter, there may be 
uniformity of standards and 
procedure throughout a parti¬ 
cular state irrespective of 
whether a laboratory belongs 
to a private packer or the 
state government. It is, there¬ 
fore, considered that chemists 
attached to packers may«be 
transferred to the state govern¬ 
ments’ control. 


1'inan ial provisions for five years based on the Budget estimates for 1966-67 


s. 

No. 

Name of the scheme/'programme 

Provision* 

Value to be 
decentralised 

Value to be 
retained 

1 

Training 

8-22 

(Ks. in lakhs) 

5-48 

2-74 

2 

Grading for consumers .. 

32-20 

32-20 

•* 

3 

Fruit Products Order, 1955 

21-10 

14-07 

7-03 

4 

Cold Storage Order 

5-95 

5-95 


5 

Quality control—panel of chemists for ghee 
laboratories 

13-40 

13-40 



Total 

80-87 

71-10 

9-77 


♦Includes non-plan expenditure based on the budget for 1965-66. 

y y _I There is no separate provision for other items discussed in the above list. 

2 As the break up of some of the individual schemes is not available, the figures are 
approximate, meant to give only a rough and very broad indication. 
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Directorate of Marketing and Inspection 
Functions proposed to be retamed at the central level 


S. No. Scheiue/Function 

1 2 


Brief description 
3 


Remarks 

4 


I. Providing initia¬ 
tive and leadership 
to the states and serv¬ 
ing as a clearing 
house of informa¬ 
tion 

Formulation of grade The Directorate of Marketing 
standards. and Inspection has drawn up 

grade standards in respeot of 
90 agricultural commodities. 
Standards for adoption by the 
trade are prescribed by: (1) the 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, 
Community Development and 
Co-operation under the Agri¬ 
cultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act, 1937; (2) the 
Indian Standards Institution; 
and (3) the Ministry of Health 
under the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act. The stand¬ 
ards prescribed by the last nam 
ed are the minimum standards 
and are mandatory. The grade 
standards prepared by (1) and 
(2) have initially to conform to 
the mandatory standards pres¬ 
cribed under the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Rules. Agri¬ 
cultural and Food Products 
Division of the ISI is concerned 
with the drawing up of stan¬ 
dards for certain agricultural 
and live-stock commodities. 
Standards are also prescribed 
under the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act for 
some of these commodities. 


The grade specifications are 
drawn up on the basis of the 
results of analysis of a number 
of samples collected from differ¬ 
ent areas at different periods of 
the year. The nature of work is 
such that it can be done only 
by a central organisation. 
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Enactment of the Agri- The marketing survey's carried This is a function relating to 
cultural Produce out in the earlier years clearly initiative and leadership and 

(Grading and Mark- showed how the absence of any should, therefore, be dealt with 

ing) Act, 1937. quality standardsand the pre- by the centre, 

sence of various malpractices in 
the trade contributed to a lack 
of confidence between the buy¬ 
ers and the sellers and to huge 
losses in foreign exchange suffer- 
ed due to low prices obtained for 
export of sub-standard goods 
and due to shipment of useless 
material. The first and the most 
important item of work was, 
therefore, standardisation of 
agricultural commodities and 
organisation of grading service. 

This was done by passing the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937. The 
AMA is the statutory autho¬ 
rity for administration of the 
Act. Amendments to the Act 
are also to be suggested by 
him. 

Standardisation 'of In inter-state and international 
contract terms. trade deals generally take place 

on the basis of some negotiated 
contracts between sellers and 
buyers, the terms and condi¬ 
tions of purchase and sale being 
specified in writing. There is a 
wide variation between local 
quality, standards and contract 
terms in vogue in terminal mar¬ 
kets, with a baneful effect on 
healthy transactions. In order 
to eliminate these variations 
and establish a uniform and 
rational system for the negotia¬ 
tion of contracts, the Director¬ 
ate undertakes formulation of 
model standard contract t erms. 

Preparation of standard cont¬ 
ract terms involves preliminary 
enquiries and collection of con¬ 
tract forms in vogue. Before the 
terms are finalised, these are 
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discussed with the trade. These 
terms benefit the traders in 
general. 

Standardisation of Prior to the decision to introduce 
weights and measu- the metric system of weights 
res. and measures in the oountry, 

the subject of standardisation 
of weights and measures was 
being dealt with by the 
Directorate. After the trans¬ 
fer of the subject to the 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, the Directorate is 
actively associated with that 
Ministry and has been ren¬ 
dering advice with regard to 
fixation of units of quotation, 
packaging, etc., and introduc¬ 
tion of metric system in the 
commodity markets. 

Marketing extension. The Directorate has set up an 
Extension Cell. The primary 
aim of this is to enlighten the 
producer seller and advise him 
on the proper methods of pre¬ 
paration for the markot, grad¬ 
ing, storing, packaging, hand¬ 
ling and transportation. These 
improvements are designed 
to improve the quality of the 
produce as also to eliminate 
wastage and secure better 
returns to the" growers. The 
Directorate is to provide nece¬ 
ssary publicity materials to the 
state marketing organisations 
who will make use of these 
materials as they are, or make 
certain modifications to suit 
local requirements. The Ex¬ 
tension Wing of the Directorate 
also arranges and conducts 
“Communication Workshops” 
for imparting training to the 
state marketing staff in the 


Since the Extention Wing at 
the centre was created only a 
few years bank and similar set¬ 
ups have not sprung up in all 
states so far and as the pub¬ 
licity of the activity of the 
Wing is very vital at all levels 
it is desirable to retain this 
work with the central agency. 


L/B(N)1UARC—11 
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ways and means of carrying 
to the growers tho latest infor¬ 
mation and the results of re¬ 
search on marketing. 



MadwMorreys. 


II. Undertaking res¬ 
ponsibility/or draw¬ 
ing up the motional 
plan for the develop¬ 
ment of activities in 
close liaison with 
the slates. 


The Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection brings out sur¬ 
veys and inspection reports in 
respect of commodities which 
are of all-India importance 
and/or are important from the 
point of view of export trade. 
Surveys for all commodities 
which are of local importance 
are undertaken by the state 
marketing departments. The 
state marketing departments 
are free to publish their own sur 
vey reports while the Directo 
rate brings out marketing sur¬ 
vey reports depicting integrated 
all-India or inter-state picture. 

The AgriculturahMarketing Ad¬ 
viser is a member of the Work¬ 
ing Group for the formulation 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
proposals in agricultural mar¬ 
keting. 


The Directorate is conducting 
surveys of an all-India impor¬ 
tance and may continue to do 

so. 


The drawing up of the national 
plan has obviously to be a cen- 
tral function. 


III. Undertaking' re¬ 
search■ at the nation¬ 
al level. 


Market research. A separate market research cell At present the research of na- 
was created in the Directorate tional importance is being 

in 1962. Among the various conducted by the AMA for 

objectives of importance dealt which he has got a separate cell, 
with by the research cell are The work may continue to be 
periodical revision of market handled by him. 
reports already published, 
undertaking of new surveys 
relating to commodities not yet 
covered, revision of key indi¬ 
cators and investigations into 
specific aspects such as market 
trends, shifts in marketing 
practices, consumption pattern- 
and consumer preferences, costs 
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IV. Undertaking train¬ 
ing programme of a 
foundational nature. 

Training of superior 
marketing person¬ 
nel-one year train¬ 
ing course for super¬ 
visory personnel 
of the state market¬ 
ing departments. 


and margins, estimation of 
marketable surpluses, causes 
of shrinkage in market arrivals, 
and problems of transporta¬ 
tion, etc. The research cell also 
undertook a speoial study on the 
price spread of ootton for which 
data were being collected on a 
continuous basis from assembl¬ 
ing and consuming centres selec¬ 
ted for the purpose. A similar 
study on the price spread of 
raw seed and mustardseed was 
also taken up towards the end 
of 1964-65. The cell also pre¬ 
pared during 1963-64 special 
reports on the marketing of 
cane jaggery and on market 
potential of Goa territories. 


This course was introduced in 
1956 and training is imparted 
at Nagpur. The course oovers 
both theoretical and practical 
aspects of marketing suoh as pro¬ 
duction, demand, utilisation, 
price trends and authorisation, 
market practices and func¬ 
tionaries, storage, transport, 
finance, grading and standardi¬ 
sation, prioe spreads and co-op. 
erative marketing. In addition 
to normal leotures, the trainees 
are given a fortnightly course 
in statistics whioh includes 
sampling techniques and re¬ 
production of statistical data. 
The practical training includes 
visits to looal markets as well 
as to other important markets 
and grading centres in the 
oountry. The trainees also 
undertake a speoial survey on 
specific problems in some 
seleoted areas and prepare 


The training seems to be of a 
foundational nature and may be 
handled at the central level. 


L/B(N)114AKC—11(a) 
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reports thereon. The session 
commences on the 1st of July 
every year and ends on the 30th 
of June of the following year. 
The candidates are sponsored 
by the state governments and are 
expected to hold a degree in 
economics or eommeroe or agri¬ 
culture and should be below 45 
years of age with at least five 
years’ service in the marketing 
department. Since 1958, a pro¬ 
vision has been made for 
imparting training to five pri¬ 
vate candidates every year. All 
the trainees admitted to the 
course receive a stipend of 
Rs. 75 per mensum. 

A committee was appointed by 
the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Commun i ty Development 
and Co-operation for examining 
the existing syllabus of the one 
year training course in the light 
of the recommendations made 
in the meeting of the state agri- 
cultural marketing officers held 
at Nagpur in April, 1964. The 
committee made the following 
recommendations:_. 

(1) the course should initially 
provide specialised training 
for (i) marketing of agricul¬ 
tural commodities («) mar¬ 
keting of live-stock products 
(***) market intelligence (iv) 
group discussions, seminars, 
workshop discussions, etc; 

(2) the successful candidate 
should be awarded a diploma 
instead of a certificate; 

(3) the existing vacation of 15 
days during the mid term 
having been abolished, the 
course should run from 1st of 
July to 31st of May instead 
of July to June, thereby 
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giving a gap between one 
course and the next. There 
should be no vaoation; 

(4) no arrangements at present 
exist for the training of the 
field staff who form the base. 
The Central Government 
should, therefore, provide 
facilities for training of field 
staff at the state level and the 
state should reoeive financial 
assistance in this regard 
from the centre; and 
(5) to encourage some of the 
candidates to take up mar¬ 
keting problems as subjects 
for thesos, the Central Go¬ 
vernment should oonsider the 
grant of some fellowships 
every year. 

All the above recommendations 
have been aooepted by the 
Government. The Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection 
are taking up the question of » 
reoogni sing the diploma and the 
introduction of fellowships with 
the Ministry of Education. They 
are also preparing details of a 
soheme for introducing training 
to field staff in all the states. 


V. Taking the initia¬ 
tive, in a limited 
way, in evaluating 
programmes with a 
view to locating 
problems and taking 
remedial measures 
on an overall basis. 


No systematic functions of the 
nature are performed by the 
Directorate. There is no oell for 
the review of state plan schemes 
either in the Directorate or in 
the Ministrv. 


This function should be per- 
formed by the Directorate in 
respeot of state plan sohemes in 
an effective way. 


VI. Providing a forum Periodically at an interval of one 
and meeting ground or two years, a meeting of state 
for state representa- marketing officers is held at 
tives for the exchange headquarters where various 
of ideas on different problems are disougsed. 
subjects and for the 
evolution of guide¬ 
lines. 


This funotion should continue to 
be performed by the centre. In 
addition to this the regional 
officers should have frequent 
contaots with the officers of the 
states in the region for exohange 
of ideas and for locating bottle, 
necks and gaps etc. 
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VII. SubMantive work 
relating to the imple¬ 
mentation of the Agri¬ 
cultural Produce 
{(trading and Mar¬ 
king) Act , 1937. 

Internal quality con- This comprises 

trol. (») marketing development These are substantive functions 

work; and may continue to be handled 

' by the oentral agency. 

(it) institutional and other de¬ 
velopment activities, e.g., 
regulation of markets, stan¬ 
dardisation of contract terms 
and standardisation of 
weights and measures; 

(fit) examination of proposals 
for covering new commodities 
under the Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce (Grading and Marking) 

Aot, 1937; 

(to) drawing up specifications 
and drafting of the rules 
consequent on (iti) above; 
consideration of proposals 
for amending rules and speci 
fications later in jthe light 
of the experience gained; 

(v) preparation and issue of 
necessary instructions rela¬ 
ting to the grading of diffe¬ 
rent kinds of produce for the 
guidance of authorised pac¬ 
kers, state marketing offi¬ 
cers, graders, ohemists etc.; 

(oi) authorising officers of the 
oentral and state governments 
to inspeot graded produce; 
and 

(eii) watching the progress of 
grading sohemes in general 
and penalising the packer or 
grading chemist concerned 
eto., for not following the 
instructions properly or for 
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unsatisfactory work, by sus¬ 
pending or cancelling the 
oertifioate of authorisation or 
disapproval of the ohemist. 

Apart from the activities invol¬ 
ved in the internal quality con¬ 
trol work, this involves the 
following additional functions: 

If) organisation and adminis¬ 
tration of special inspectorate 
staff to see that the grading 
is done and exports take 
plaoe exaotly in aooordance 
with the AGMARK stand¬ 
ards and that exports are not 
hindered or delayed in any 
way; 

(if) setting up of laboratories 
required for the purpose; 

(iff) preparation and mainten¬ 
ance of standard AGMARK 
samples and seasonal des¬ 
patch of suoh standard sam¬ 
ples to India Government 
Trade Commissioners; 

(f«) calling for and examining 
reports from foreign countries 
in respect of commodities 
shipped on the basis of 
AGMARK standards; and 

(e) exploring new markets on 
the basis of AGMARK 
standards. 

Laboratories As already stated, for determin¬ 

ing the purity and quality as 
also for exercising effective qua¬ 
lity control of oertain commodi¬ 
ties, laboratory facilities are 
essential. Further, to ensure 
that analysis of test and oheok 
samples is taken up expediti¬ 
ously, it was decided to set up 
eight regional laboratories in 
different parts of the oountry 


Export quality con- 
trol 


These are substantive functions 
and may oontinue to be handled 
by the central agency. 


The functions entrusted to the 
Centra] Agmark Laboratory 
justify its continuance at the 
central level. The number of 
regional laboratories is also very 
small and the Wool Testing Hou 
ses at Bombay and Jamnagar 
are the only governmert labo¬ 
ratories of their kind. All these 
should, therefore, continue to 
remain under the central control. 
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and one Central Agmark Labo¬ 
ratory at Nagpur. Out of the 8 
regional laboratories, seven 
have already been set up, one 
each at Cochin, Kanpur, Madras, 
Guntur, Rajkot, Bombay and 
Calcutta and the eighth labora¬ 
tory is being set up near Delhi. 
The Central Agmark Laboratory 
has to oonduct research for 
finding out simpler and quicker 
methods of analysis or to solve 
other problems faced and re¬ 
ferred to by the trade. It has 
also to devise suitable methods 
for detection of possible adul¬ 
terants in commodities taken 
up for Agmarking. It also exer¬ 
cises supervision over the work 
of the regional Agmark labo¬ 
ratories. The regional Agmark 
laboratories, on the other hand, 
have to undertake analysis to 
test the oheok samples drawn 
by the central and state mar¬ 
keting staff from the commodi¬ 
ties graded under the AGMARK. 
These laboratories have also to 
undertake analysis of samples 
that may be collected from 
different parts of the country 
for drawing up of grade stan¬ 
dards. 

It may also be mentioned that 
under the Prevention of Pood 
Adulteration Act, it has been 
decided by the Ministry of 
Health, Government of India, 
that ghee in certain areas which 
does not conform to the all- 
India standards, because of 
certain biological factors like 
the breed of the cattle or the 
feeds being given to the cattle, 
can move from one state to an¬ 
other only if it is graded under 
the AGMARK . Suoh ghee is 
produced in the Saurashtra 
region of Gujarat, and parts of 
Mysore, Madras, Maharashtra, 


The state governments can send 
samples to these laboratories for 
analysis and communication of 
results direct to the state agen¬ 
cies, including those in respect of 
ghee. 
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West Bengal and Andhra 
Pradesh. It beoomes, there¬ 
fore, the responsibility of the 
Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection that suoh ghee con¬ 
forms to the prescribed stand¬ 
ards and for the efficient dis¬ 
charge of the responsibilities 
and testing the check samples 
the maintenance of adequate 
laboratory facilities is essential. 


Grading for export. 


Under the Customs Act, 1962, a 
certificate of grading has to be 
produced before the customs 
authorities before any commo¬ 
dity listed in the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Aot, 1937, is exported. Atpre. 
sent, 33 agricultural commo. 
dities, viz..sannhemp, tobacco, 
bristles, wool, lemon-grass oil, 
sandalwood oil, goat hair, bidi 
tobacco, palmarosa oil.myroba. 
Ians, black pepper, oardamoms, 
ohillies, vetiver oil, walnuts, 
groundnut oil, oastor oil,linseed 
oil, cottonseed oil (refined), 
safflower oil (refined), animal 
oasings, turmerio, ginger, tendu 
leaves, onions, garlio, table 
potatoes, green gram, black 
gram, red gram, leutilB, moth 
and Bengal gram are being gra¬ 
ded compulsorily for export 
under AGMARK. 


The AMA is of the opinion that, in 
principle, there is no objection to 
delegating the power to the offi¬ 
cials of the state governments but 
the only drawback may be that 
the state governments have no 
special field staff for testing the 
quality of produce intended for 
export. There is a general fear 
that exports being very sensitive, 
the state governments may not 
perhaps be saddled with this 
responsibility.The chief merit of 
the grading for export by the 
central agency is that it helps 
sustain the confidence of the 
foreign buyer in regard to the 
quality of the goods imported by 
him. Moreover, there is no dis¬ 
tinct advantage in decentralising 
this function to the state agen. 
oy. In view of what is stated 
above, it is considered that the 
grading for exports may con¬ 
tinue to be handled by the cen¬ 
tral agenoy. 


Speoial facilities for Speoial facilities are proposed to 
grading of certain be extended for grading lint, 
commodities. kapas, fruits and vegetables. 

The grading units for kapas 
and fruits and vegetables willbe 
operated by state governments 
with central subsidy while those 
for lint will be operated by the 
Directorate of Marketing [and 
Inspection. 
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s. 

No. 

Name of soheme/programme 


♦Provision 

To be To be 

retained decentralised 




(Ra. in Lakhs) 

1 

Grading for export 

•• 

83-10 

83-10 

2 

Laboratories 

♦♦ 

5-00 

5-00 

3 

Lint and kapas grading units 

• • 

66-50 

66-50 

4 

Surveys and drawing up of standards 

• • 

3-12 

3-12 

5 

Continuous inspection service 

•• 

4-20 

4-20 


Total 

. . 

161-92 

161-92 


Central portion from schemes to be transferred 
(of. Annexure III) 

♦ ♦ 

9*77 


Gband Totai, 

•• 

161-92 

171-69 


♦Includes non-plan expenditure based on the budget for 1965-66. 

N.B. _ 1. There is no separate provision for other items discussed in the above list. 

2. The provision excludes the amount of Rs. 37-92 lakhs intended for administration of 
headquarters. 

3. As the break-up of some of the individual schemes is not available, the figures are 
approximate, meant to give only a rough and very broad indication. 
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Agricultural Marketing 
Central Acts for Marketing Standards 


s. 

Name of the Aot/ 

Administering 

Extent of 

Implementation 

No. 

Rule 

authority 

authority 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Mark¬ 
ing) Act, 1937 
(Use of its stand¬ 
ards oalledAgmark 
standards, is “per. 
missive”). 


Directorate of Mar¬ 
keting and Inspec¬ 
tion, Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, 
Community Deve 
lopment and Coope¬ 
ration. 


Covers all agricul¬ 
tural commodities 
and processed pro¬ 
ducts such as ghee, 
butter and atta as 
defined in the Sche¬ 
dule of the Act. 


Implementation for 
internal use is by 
individual states un¬ 
der the guidance of 
the Directorate of 
Marketing and Ins¬ 
pection except agri¬ 
cultural commodi¬ 
ties (ghee, vegetable 
oils, honey and 
butter) requiring 
laboratory analysis. 
The latter are im¬ 
plemented by the Di¬ 
rectorate of Market¬ 
ing and Inspection. 
These standards in 
general are permis¬ 
sive rather than com¬ 
pulsory. They are, 
however, compulsory 
for oertain agricul¬ 
tural commodities 
which, under the Sea 
Customs Aot of 1878, 
and/or the Indian 
Customs Aot of 1962, 
are notified as being 
prohibited for export 
unless graded in 
accordance with 
AGMARK stand- 
dard (but only when 
offered for export). 
This export grading 
is performed by the 
Directorate of Mar 
keting and Inspec¬ 
tion. 
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2 Indian Standards Ministry of Industry 
Institution (Certi¬ 
fication Marks) Act, 

1952: Buies, 1955: 

Begulations, 1955. 

(Use of its standards 
isj“permissive”). 


3 Export (Quality Con- Ministry of Inter- 
trol and Inspec- national Trade, 
tion) Act, 1963. (Use 
of its standards is 
"compulsory” upon 
notification). 


4 Prevention of Food Ministry of Health 
Adulteration Buies, 

1955. (Use of its 
standards is “oomi 
pulsory”). 


CoverBall articles— This Act does not 
raw, semi-process- affect the operation 
ed and processed of the Agricultural 
—and agricultural Produce (Grading 
produce as well. and Marking) Act. 

Hence agricultural 
produce covered by 
AGMARK stand¬ 
ards cannot be 
marked (graded) un¬ 
der the Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution. 

Has authority to This Act empowers 
establish its own the Central Gov- 
standards for ex- emment to recognise 
port trade. It is any agenoy for im 
understood, how- plementationofstan. 
ever, that existing dards. It is under- 
AGMARK and ISI stood that the Direc- 
standards will be torate of Marketing 
used. and Inspection will 

continue to play the 
same role in imple¬ 
menting AGMARK 
standards for ex¬ 
ports. 

Has authority to fix Through stato gov 
(for Indian internal ernments and looal 
use) minimum re- bodies, 
quirements or tole- 
ranees for any food 
and to prosecute 
for adulteration and 
sale of products not 
conforming to the 
defined minimum 
requirements. 


Study VI 


INTKODUC 
TION AND 
CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL 
POSITION 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

1.1 The subject ‘social welfare’ does not figure in any of 
the three lists in the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution. By 
and large, the activities pursued by the Department of Social 
Welfare are those which individually fall within the State List. 
This should not be disputed on the plea that Entry 20 in 
List HI in the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution relating to 
‘economic and social planning’ may be interpreted to cover all 
the activities pursued by both the centre and the states in the 
field of social welfare. The interpretation of this Entry has to be 
restrictive, as pointed out in Chapter XI in Voluiiie I, and not 
so wide as to include the foundation of specific institutions, the 
regulation of their activities and the grant of aid to them. 

1.2 The contention that as ‘social welfare’ does not figure 
in any of the three lists it is covered by the provision regarding 
‘residuary powers’ and is thus the responsibility of the Central 
Government, seems to be erroneous for most of the activities 
falling within the ambit of ‘social welfare’ are covered either 
individually or collectively by Entries 4, 6, 9 and 11 of List II in 
the Seventh Schedule. It must, therefore, be concluded that a 
large number of activities at present classed under the particular 
head ‘social welfare’ fall in the State List. 

2.1 In June 1964, a separate Department of Social Security 
was created by collecting several subjects handled by different 
ministries, viz., the Ministries of Home Affairs, Health, Educa¬ 
tion, Labour and Employment and Industry. In 1966, the Depart¬ 
ment was renamed as the Department of Social Welfare. An 
organisation chart of the Department of Social Welfare is at 
Annexure I. 

2.2 The subjects which have been given to the Department 
fall broadly under the following heads: — 

(a) welfare of the backward classes (i.e. Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes); 

(b) general social welfare including family and child 
welfare, education of the handicapped, social defence 
services and the Central Social Welfare Board; 

(c) co-ordination of the programme of the UNICEF 
implemented through various departments and minis¬ 
tries of the Government of India, e.g., Ministry of 
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Education, Ministry of Health, Department of Com¬ 
munity Development and Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare; and 


(d) social security measures in general. 


The present study does not embrace the entire Department. 

It excludes the first item “welfare of the backward classes” as 
also those parts of items (b) and (d) as are dealt with by the 
Directorate of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. This Direc¬ 
torate has been left out as it is proposed to be transferred from 
the Department to the Delhi Administration. This study thus 
ranges over the field covered by the Department pertaining to 
items (b), (c) and (d). 

The Department of Social Welfare besides undertaking 
direct work on social welfare gives grants to certain voluntary or¬ 
ganisations. In addition, it has created a semi-autonomous body 
in the Central Social Welfare Board through which a large 
number of schemes are implemented and a number of grants 
channelised. Obviously, in analysing the role of central ministries 
in the field of state subjects the functions of such organisations 
also have to be taken account of. Accordingly, the first part of 
this study deals with the Department and the second with the 
Board. 

PART I— DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 

3.1 The functions performed by the Department can 
broadly be categorised as under: — 

1. providing initiative and leadership to the states and 
serving as a clearing house of information; 

2. undertaking responsibility for drawing up the national 
plan for the development of welfare activities in close 
liaison with the states; 

3. undertaking research at the national level; 

4. undertaking training programme of a foundational . 
nature; 

5. taking the initiative in a limited way in evaluating 
programmes with a view to locating problems and tak¬ 
ing remedial measures on an overall basis; 

6. providing a forum and meeting ground for state repre¬ 
sentatives for the exchange of ideas on different subjects 
and for the evolution of guidelines; 


7. activities relating to the statutory/constitutional obliga¬ 
tions/other functions undertaken by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment; 
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8. dealing with matters relating to the Union Territories; 

9. dealing with matters relating to the United Nations/ 
foreign countries/other foreign agencies; 

10. dealing with matters relating to the release of foreign 
exchange; 

11. Minister’s Discretionary Fund; 

12. dealing with matters relating to inter-state questions or 
matters affecting more than one state; 

13. dealing with all India organisations; 

14. administering certain central schemes; 

15. administering certain centrally sponsored schemes; 

16. undertaking activities relating to training other than 
training of trainers/foundational training; and 

17. dealing with voluntary institutions not of an all-India 
character. 

3.2 Activities mentioned at 1 to 6 above flow from the 
centre’s role as leader, innovator and technical guide. The need 
for centralisation of the other functions has to be examined 
carefully. These are discussed below itemwise :— 

(7) statutory/constitutional obligations of the Central 
Government; 

(8) matters relating to the Union Territories; 

(9) matters relating to foreign agencies/foreign countries; 

(10) release of foreign exchange; and 

(11) Minister’s Discretionary Fund. 

All these should obviously be handled by a central 
agency. 

(12) matters relating to inter-state questions or matters 
affecting more than one state. 

The Department recognises diplomas/degrees award¬ 
ed by schools of social work. Since this pertains to for¬ 
mulation of a uniform national standard, it should 
remain a central function. 

(13) all-India voluntary organisations. 

The Department gives grants to all-India voluntary 
organisations and the voluntary organisations situated 
in states. The all-India organisations include the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, the Association for 
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Moral and Social Hygiene in India, the Tata Insti¬ 
tute of Social Sciences, the All-India Crime Preven¬ 
tion Society, etc. Obviously, these organisations 
should be encouraged. Grants should not, however, 
be given to enable them to pass them on to the states 
as that is only another method by which the centre in¬ 
trudes into the state field. The principle emerges that 
voluntary organisations may be assisted: 

(a) if they are national in character, and 

(b) for their establishments or Tor functions/schemes 
of a national character which are incapable of de¬ 
centralisation to the states, and conform to the 
guidelines proposed for the retention of functions/ 
schemes with the Department itself. 

In such a context grants to voluntary organisations 
in the states will be decentralised. 

(14) central schemes. 

(i) social defence 

The provision in the central sector is mostly for the 
Central Bureau of Correctional Services which is a subordinate 
office mainly concerned with the collection, foliation and ana¬ 
lysis of statistics and developing a uniform policy in the field 
of social defence and beggary. This involves all-India co-ordina¬ 
tion and advisory functions which have obviously to be per¬ 
formed by the centre. 

(ii) pre-vocational training scheme 

The Department imparts training to the trainers in the 
regional pre-vocational training centres. This training is of a 
foundational nature and should, therefore, continue to be 
handled at the central level. 

(iii) homes/infirmaries and outside doles for displaced 

persons from Pakistan 

This is exclusively a non-plan scheme. The Department 
sanctions grants and loans to the state governments for main¬ 
tenance and rehabilitation of unattached displaced women and 
old and infirm displaced persons lodged in homes and infirma¬ 
ries located in different states. The homes/infirmaries are ad¬ 
ministered by the state governments but the centre meets the 
entire expenditure. Even sanctions for essential repairs are 
issued by the centre. For administrative convenience and speed¬ 
ier work greater financial delegations are required for these 
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schemes which are implemented by the states on an agency 
basis. 

The above discussion leads one to the conclusion that the 
centre should handle such schemes/centres which are genuinely 
regional or national in character in the sense that they neces¬ 
sarily cater to the population of the country as a whole or of 
many states. 

(iv) There are a few more central schemes (items 14 to 1G 
of Annexure II) pertaining to the rehabilitation of the handi¬ 
capped. Primarily these schemes have intra-state character and 
they can easily be run by the states. There is no reason, therefore, 
why the centre should run these schemes. 

(15) centrally sponsored schemes. 

These schemes pertain to— 

(i) pre-vocational training; 

(ii) social and moral hygiene and after care services; 

(iii) rehabilitation of the handicapped; and 

(iv) welfare of non-student youth. 

None of the schemes in this list conforms to the cri¬ 
teria originally laid down by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion for centrally sponsored schemes, that 

(i) they should relate to demonstration, pilot projects, 
surveys and research; 

(ii) they should have a regional or inter-state character; 

(iii) they should require lump sum provisions to be made, 
until they can be broken down territorially; and 

(iv) they should have an overall significance from the 
all-India angle. 

A detailed discussion of these schemes is available at Annexure II 
(items 3, 6 to 13, 19 and 26 to 36). 

These schemes are being sponsored by the centre on the 
ground that the state boards do not have sufficient technical 
know-how or funds. These are not valid reasons for the continu¬ 
ance of these schemes as centrally sponsored schemes. Regarding 
technical know-how, they are in any case being executed by the 
states. As for funds, the question is one of priorities, and the 
priorities settled must govern the allocation of funds. These 
priorities should be settled after taking an overall view of the 
state plan as a whole. These schemes are not of an all-India or re¬ 
gional character in the sense that they do not cater to the popu¬ 
lation of the country as a whole or of many states. It was re- 
M/B(N)114AR.C—12 
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commended by the Special Committee of the National Develop¬ 
ment Council in its meeting held on 9-12-1966 that all the schemes 
of the Social Welfare Board originally included in the Fourth 
Plan as centrally sponsored may be transferred to the state 
plans over and above the state plan ceiling with the central 
assistance tied. It has now been decided to treat these schemes 
as centrally sponsored. Thus, the Planning Body had rightly 
accepted the principle that complete control of these schemes 
should vest in the states. The fear of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment of the possible neglect of these programmes consequent on 
the transfer of these schemes to the states seems to be the main 
reason for the reversal of the recommendation of the Committee 
of the National Development Council. In Volume I it has been 
recommended that there should not be any centrally sponsored 
schemes. Besides the reasons given there, the object of central 
sponsoring, even with 100 per cent aid, can be defeated, if at 
the end of five years a state refuses to continue the schemes. And 
in many of the centrally sponsored schemes included in the 
programmes of the Department and the Board, this choice will 
be there with the states even at the end of the plan period. 
Quite apart from that there will appear to be no necessity for 
foisting the centre’s judgement on the states regarding th'e neces¬ 
sity of any of the centrally sponsored schemes in this sector. 
These schemes should, therefore, be decentralised completely. 
If, on an overall view of the entire development sector, any 
social welfare schemes are considered to be of overriding 
priority, the central assistance for them can be tied. 

(16) training. 

The Department finances Balsevika training programme 
under which Balsevikas are trained by the Child Welfare 
Councils in most states. The training programme is implement¬ 
ed by the state branches of the Council. There is no reason 
why the state councils cannot run the training programme 
after getting necessary assistance from the governments of the 
states in which they are located. Here again, priorities provided 
in the programmes have to be determined in relation to the 
state plan as a whole. Central involvement is justified only 
when administratively inevitable. A detailed discussion is at 
Annexure II (Item 22). 

(17) voluntary institutions not of an all-India character. 

The Department sanctions grants to the voluntary organi¬ 
sations at the state level to encourage them to undertake 
social welfare activities. It also scrutinises their schemes, budgets, 
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accounts, annual reports, etc., to ensure that the grants are sanc¬ 
tioned according to genuine requirements and are effectively 
utilised. This work need not be performed by a central agency as 
these organisations are not of an all-India or regional character. 

A fuller discussion is at Annexure II (Item 37). 

FUNCTIONS 4. It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that Some 
FOR^mT *^ ie s< 4 iemes an< 4 functions at present undertaken by the 
CENTRA- Department ought to be decentralised. A fuller idea of the acti- 
LISATION vities proposed to be transferred to the states may be had from 
TENTION—- Annexure II, the functions proposed for retention with the 
MNANCIAL centre being listed and elaborated upon in Annexure 111. If 
TIONS these proposals are accepted schemes worth Rs. 11.16 crores, on 
a rough estimate, will be decentralised and those worth Rs. 15.24 
crores retained. (See Annexures IV-A and IV-B). 

EXTENT 5.1 The analysis so far indicates what functions the centre 

TO WHICH has been performing which should, in fact, have been performed 
FUNCTIONS l be states and should be decentralised. It would be of in- 
ARE terest to note how effectively it has been able to discharge some 

g D ' of the basic functions that flow from its essential role as leader, 
innovator, technical guide,, disseminator of information, plan¬ 
ner and evaluator. In the performance of these functions, it 
will be seen, varying degrees of leeway need to be made up. 

5.2 In the discharge of its clearing house functions the 
Central Bureau of Correctional Services collects, collates and 
analyses the statistics in the field of social defence, e.g., prisons, 
borstals, probation services, parole, after care, follow up and 
operation of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women Act, 
protective homes, institutions for vagrants, operation of the 
Children Act, institutions for children, etc., and these statistics 
are brought out in the form of an annual report, The Bureau 
has been bringing out a quarterly journal through which it seeks 
to provide information regarding current developments in the 
field of corrections to correctional workers and the state govern¬ 
ments do not bring out such journals. 

While some information is disseminated in discussions at 
the time of framing five year and annual plans, and also during 
tours, there is no systematic method by which the details and 
data about a good job done in one state are communicated to 
other states for adoption. For example, details about the schemes 
run by some state governments for the grant of scholarships to 
the handicapped are not available in the Department. There is 
no cell for systematic reporting and feedback of information 
from the states. There should be a cell undertaking the follow- 
L|B(N)114ARC—12(a) 
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ing jobs: (a) systematic reporting and feedback from the states 
(b) regular compilation and dissemination of broad ideas of 
tmod performance from one state to another (c) collection, col- 
fc^on and analysis of the facts about schemes and their 
progress (d) effective communication between the centre and 
the states and (e) discovering the gaps available at the state level 
and suggesting methods to bridge the gaps, etc. 

5.3 For the drawing up of the nationaf plan there is a 
Planning Officer assisted by a part-time assistant who provides 
the secretariat for this purpose. A Working Group on Social Wel¬ 
fare is constituted for the formulation of annual and five year 
plans. These arrangements appear inadequate. The ingredients 
of good planning demand that (i) planning should be based on 
facts (ii) there should be a good system of drawing projections 
based on proper statistics (iii) targets should be set by experts 
(iv) there should be representation from the Ministry of 
Finance and (v) there should be a system of options which 
will enable the planning cell to develop different models. The.se 
ingredients in planning are largely absent and the setting up of 
a good planning cell is necessary. 

5.4 In the field of research at the national level, it may be 
stated that while routine functions like the preparation of guide 
books on subjects of social defence, collection of information re¬ 
garding research projects in the country undertaken by the 
universities and voluntary organisations, collection of books and 
publications and preparation of bibliography and digest are per¬ 
formed, no research of national importance is being undertaken. 
There is, however, a provision of Rs. 2 crores in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan for research, training, etc. 

5.5 Similarly, while the training of trainers is performed 
in the regional pre-vocational training centres and there is also 
a teachers’ training centre for the blind in Delhi, not enough is 
being done in this field. The Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services has not undertaken any regular programme of staff 
training so far. The officers at the state level generally have no 
background of social welfare and this orientation is not pro¬ 
vided by the Central Department either. 

5.6 Work in regard to evaluation seems to have received 
little attention. There is no evaluation unit. The Planning Com¬ 
mission asks the states to furnish information in elaborate pro- 
formae about the progress of schemes for use in the plan dis¬ 
cussions. A copy of the information sent by the states is received 
in the Department also. No progress reports are received from 
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the states in regard to state plan schemes except at the time of 
annual plan discussions and these too, are incomplete. Even the 
information about the utilisation of grants and the progress of 
expenditure is not furnished by the state governments in regard 
to the state plan schemes, and often is not asked for by the De¬ 
partment. This work needs to be taken up more strenuously. 

5.7 Despite these gaps in its functioning the Department 
provides initiative and leadership in various directions to the 
states. Thus it evolves model schemes and lays down general 
policy and guidelines. It further evolves and runs schemes at 
the central level on model lines. These prove a source of ins¬ 
piration to the state governments who have drawn up similar 
schemes in the state sector in some cases. The exchange of visits of 
officers, annual plan discussions and the occasions of the formula¬ 
tion of five year plans provide meeting grounds for the exchange 
of ideas. The Central Bureau of Correctional Services also 
examines the Acts and Rules proposed to be framed by the state 
governments in the field of social defence. 

5.8 It would thus appear that there is considerable scope 
for decentralising many of the existing functions of the Depart¬ 
ment and also for the Department to take initiative in certain 
fields for which the responsibility properly devolves on the 
centre. 


PART II—CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

INTRODUC- 6-1 The Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) was set up 
TORY under a resolution by the Government of India, in August, 1953. 
The following functions were given to the Board: 

(a) to cause a survey to be made of the needs and re¬ 
quirements of the social welfare organisations; 

(b) to evaluate the programmes and projects of the aided 
agencies; 

(c) to co-ordinate assistance extended to social welfare 
activities by the various ministries in the Central and 
state governments; and 

(d) to promote the setting up of social welfare organisa¬ 
tions on a voluntary basis in places where no such 
organisations exist. 

PRESENT 6.2 The CSWB is assisted in its activities by the State Social 
FUNCTIONS Welfare Advisory Boards created by a resolution of the respec¬ 
tive state governments. The applications for grants are received 
by the CSWB through the State Social Welfare Boards. Annual 
grants for voluntary organisations are disbursed through the 
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state boards and all other grants are paid direct to the institu¬ 
tions by the CSWB. At the centre, apart from the Secretary, 
there are administrative and technical officers dealing with the 
various activities of the Board. The administrative expenses of 
the state boards are shared equally by the CSWB and the state 
governments. 

6.3 The functions performed by the Central Board are 
similar to those performed by the Department of Social Welfare 
(see paragraph 3.1) except that the Board does not undertake 
training programmes of a foundational nature. It is not con¬ 
cerned with the statutory/constitutional obligations of the 
Central Government including the administration of these 
subjects in the Union Territories. The Board does not operate 
the Minister’s Discretionary Fund and also does not deal with 
matters relating to inter-state questions. 

7.1 The functions being performed by the Central Board 
at present are discussed below: — 

(i) centrally sponsored schemes 

A list of these schemes may be seen in Annexure V (Items 1 
to 10). The observations made in paragraph 3.2 for schemes of 
the same category in the case of the Department apply here also. 
These schemes too do not conform to the criteria laid down and 
there is no reason why they should be sponsored by the centre. 
Logically, therefore, the following schemes should be transferred 
to the states completely: — 

(1) welfare 'extension projects; 

(2) family and child welfare scheme; 

(3) family planning; 

(4) child welfare scheme and special child welfare 
programme; 

(5) welfare of jawan’s family; 

(6) border areas programme; 

(7) socio-economic programme; 

(8) night shelters; 

(9) welfare of physically handicapped, old and infirm; 
and 

(10) holiday homes. 

(ii) training other than the training of a foundational nature 

The Board sponsors training of Gramsevikas, Balsevikas, etc., 
and also sanctions grants for running condensed cours'es and 
training in crafts. This work is not of a foundational nature and 
should, therefore, be handled by the state boards themselves. 
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(iii) inspections about the progress of various schemes 

Inspecting Officers attached to the Central Board go round 
inspecting the accounts and functioning of the voluntary organi¬ 
sations which receive grants from the Board. Apart from these 
Inspecting Officers, the Central Board has Inspectors and Wel¬ 
fare Officers who are stationed at the headquarters of the State 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards who keep in touch with the day 
to day activities of the various voluntary organisations. With the 
decentralisation contemplated in this study, these functions will 
have to be performed by the state boards, the centre’s role being 
limited to only those schemes which are financed by them. 

(iv) voluntary organisations not of an all-India character 
The remarks given in paragraph 3.2 apply in this case also. 


A fuller analysis of the functions that should be decentra¬ 
lised to the states may be seen at Annexure V. Annexure VI gives 
the overall position of the functions proposed to be retained at 
the central level. 

The principle perhaps needs repetition in this context that, 
in activities belonging properly to the states’ sphere, overall 
priorities should be determined, taking the state plan as a 
whole, and priorities determined by individual central minis¬ 
tries should not be forced on the states in a segmented fashion. 
When the planners determine priorities for the state plan as a 
whole they can tie central assistance to schemes considered of 
crucial importance. 


FINANCIAL 

IMPLICA¬ 

TIONS 

EXTENT TO 

WHICH 

CENTRAL 

FUNCTIONS 

ARE 

PERFORM¬ 

ED 


7.2 If the analysis here is accepted as correct, schemes 
worth Rs. 15.50 crores will be decentralised (see Annexure IV-B). 

8.1 The above discussion indicates what functions hitherto 
performed by the Board need to be decentralised. Now it would 
be of interest to note how effectively it has been able to dis¬ 
charge some of the basic functions that flow from its role as 
leader, innovator, technical guide, disseminator of information, 
planner and evaluator. There is apparently scope for improve¬ 
ment in the performance of some of them. The CSWB aids the 
exchange of ideas by acting as a clearing house of ideas and in¬ 
formation. This is mainly attempted through the submission of 
annual progress reports by the state boards, annual conferences 
of the chairmen of the state boards, tours, issue of circulars and 
periodical statements, publication of journals, etc., and there are 
occasional instances of the good work done by one state board 
having been or proposed to be communicated by the Central 
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Board to other state boards. Nevertheless, there is no systematic 
method by which the information about a successful programme 
initiated in one state is being passed on to the other states for 
adoption as a regular feature. There is no separate set-up in the 
centre for the systematic reporting and feed-back of information 
from the states. 

8.2 For drawing up the national plan, the CSWB is repre¬ 
sented on the Working Group on Social Welfare and is actively 
associated with planning. The formulation of the plan schemes 
is based on the reports of the Inspectors and Welfare Officers 
attached to the state boards, opinions expressed by the chairmen 
of the state boards at the annual conferences and the views of 
the chairmen of the Project Implementation Committees who 
meet at the conferences of these Committees. Planning in the 
sense mentioned in paragraph 5.3 does not seem to be done, al¬ 
though that should be a major responsibility of the centre. 

8.3 The Central Board is not carrying out any research at 
the national level except as a part of evaluation work. It, how¬ 
ever, assists the universities and voluntary organisations in carry¬ 
ing out surveys in accordance with the approved programme. 

8.4 The Central Board is not undertaking training pro¬ 
gramme of a foundational nature. There is, however, a proposal 
for training of trainers for various training centres as also the 
state welfare officers, at the schools of social work as a part of 
the family and child welfare project. A scheme of inservice train¬ 
ing for the workers of the voluntary institutions at the schools 
of social work has also been approved. 

8.5 The work of the evaluation of programmes is done by 
an evaluation unit in the Board. The evaluation of various pro¬ 
grammes has also been carried out from time to time both by 
external agencies ( e.g ., the Planning Commission and the 
UNICEF) as well as internal committees composed of officers 
appointed by the Board. The CSWB also receives annual pro¬ 
gress reports from the states and inspection reports from the 
members of the state boards and the Inspectors and Welfare 
Officers. These reports are examined in the Board mainly to 
assess the achievement of physical targets and the progress of 
financial expenditure. 

8.6 A meeting ground for the exchange of ideas is provided 
by the CSWB, through annual conferences of the chairmen of 
the state boards, regional conferences of the chairmen of the Pro¬ 
ject Implementation Committees, all-India conference of the 
Chairmen of the national organisations and publications of jour- 
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nals, brochures and reports. Similar conferences are held at the 
state and district levels under the auspices of the state social wel¬ 
fare advisory boards. A representative from the Central Board 
attends such conferences. This has, however, not been very 
regular. 

8.7 The Central Board has been taking considerable ini¬ 
tiative and has been providing active leadership to the state 
boards and voluntary organisations by sponsoring a number of 
programmes which did not exist in the states and preparing de¬ 
tailed instructions for the efficient implementation of the 
schemes. The Board is also charged with the responsibility of 
promoting the setting up of social welfare organisations on a 
voluntary basis in places where no such organisations exist. 
Much of the initiative of the Board is, however, related to the 
direct handling of and direct involvement in schemes and 
activities which should be left altogether to the states. 

9. The recommendations contained in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, if accepted, may necessitate some changes in the organisa¬ 
tional structure at the central level, but it will be for the Gov¬ 
ernment to work them out and take appropriate decisions. 

10. There is one last issue to which reference may be made. 
It has been pointed out at the start that social welfare comprises 
various activities most of them finding a mention in List II 
of the Seventh Schedule. It has also been found on an analysis 
that decentralisation is possible and desirable in most of them. 
It needs, however, to be considered whether the “welfare of the 
handicapped” should not be isolated and given specific recogni¬ 
tion in the Concurrent List of subjects. This would seem to be 
desirable because a small population interspersed over the 
entire country is involved and decentralised expenditure is not 
always possible administratively. For another, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment could morally be given a special responsibility in regard 
to them. Development of expertise and of appropriate facilities 
will not for a long time to come be possible at any except central 
points. List III of the Constitution recognises the responsibility 
of both the centre and the states for the welfare of mentally de¬ 
ficient children but this class would constitute only a small por¬ 
tion of the total number of the handicapped persons. As the 
“handicapped” may be considered among the weakest sections 
of society, in a sense more so than the sections so recognised by 
the Constitution, e.g., the Scheduled Castes, there would seem 
to be a justification for providing for greater central involvement 
with them constitutionally by making their welfare and training 
a concurrent subject. 
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Annexure II 
(See paragraphs 3.2 and 4) 


Department of Social Welfare 
Functions proposed to be transferred to the state agency 


Function/ 

Scheme 


Brief description 


Remarks 


Family and Child This is a new scheme being intro- 


Welfare Project. 


Maintenance and 
education of child¬ 
ren of displaced 
persons from Pakis¬ 
tan. 


duced in all the states and 
the UNTCEF will assist in the 
implementation of the scheme. 
This represents the reorganised 
welfare extension projects on a 
broader organisational basis 
and integrated programme 
content. 800 such projects are 
proposed during the] Fourth 
Plan. An outlay of Rs. 13 
crores has been provided in 
the draft out line of the Fourth 
Plan. State’s share in the 
project will be 25 per cent. 
The programme hag the welfare 
extension projects aB its main 
basis. The new projects will 
be different from the old ones in 
some ways but the programme 
is primarily based on the work 
already done in the previous 
three plans for the welfare of 
rural women and children. It 
cannot, therefore, be said to be 
of a pilot nature. 

The Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare places lump sum funds 
at the disposal of state govern¬ 
ments who have been permitted 
to sanction the stipends to the 
children within the prescribed 
ceilings. 


A Committee of the TTDC 
recommended that this should 
be transferred to the state 
sector but the Planning Commis¬ 
sion has already decided to 
treat this as a centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme. There should 
normally be no centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme. Such schemes 
should be wholly transferred 
to the states and should be 
state schemes. If necessary 

central assistance for them 
can be tied (covered by 

Entries 6 and 11 of List II). 


The state governments are al 
ready performing all functions 
as well as day to day work 
including grant of stipends 
within the prescribed ceilings. 
The only cases which come to 
the centre are in regard to 
the relaxation of age limits for 
the sanction of stipends to 
girls and some other cases not 
covered by the rules. Power 
to relax age limits up to two 
years can also be delegated 
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Annexure II—contd. 


12 3 4 


to the states as also to make 
other relaxations to a specified 
extent (covered by Entry 27 
of List III). 


3 


4 


Beggary. 


Prevention of crime 
and treatment of 
offenders and the 
Probation of Offen¬ 
ders Act, 1958. 


Apart from the enforcement of 
state acts for the prevention of 
beggary, the state governments 
set up institutions variously 
termed as beggar homes, poor 
houses or work centres for 
able-bodied beggars and get 
50 per cent assistance from the 
Central Government. Model 
schemes are prepared by the 
Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services. 


This Act provides for the release 
of offenders on probation or 
after due admonition and for 
matters connected therewith. 
The state governments appoint 
Probation Officers for this 
work. The state governments 
get 50 per cent assistance 
from the Central Government. 
Model schemes are drawn up by 
the Central Bureau of Correc¬ 
tional Services. 


This is largely a state plan 
scheme. A small portion (Rs. 1 
crore) has been allocated in the 
E'urth Plan in the centrally 
sponsored sector with a view 
to establish model homes on 
a pilot basis. Only one unit 
of each of the pilot schemes 
may be directly run by the 
central agency and the rest 
should be located in the states 
concerned with the central assis¬ 
tance earmarked or tied, if 
necessary. 

No grants should be given from 
the centre. Only leadership 
should be provided (covered by 
Entry 4 of List II). 


6 The Children Act, This is a central act which 
1960 and juve- provides for the care, protee- 
nile delinquency. tion, maintenance, welfare, 
training, education and rehabi¬ 
litation of neglected or delin¬ 
quent children and for the trial 
of delinquent children in the 
Union Territories. 


The Act is implemented by the 
state governments according 
to the provisions contained in 
their respective acts. This is a 
state plan scheme (covered 
by Entry 4 of List II). 


Ail states (except four) have 
similar acts. Model schemes are 
prepared by the Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services and 
the state governments get 
50 per cent assistance from 
the Central Government. 
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6 Special employment ") These schemes for the handi- Although employment is a con- 

exchanges for the capped are at present handled current subject, no central 

handicapped. by the centre. 9 special employ- law has been enacted to 

ment exchanges have already cover this item. In fact, this 
been set up and their main task scheme has been made a 

' ;s to place the blind, the deaf centrally sponsored one. It 

and the orthopaedically handi- might have been possible to 

7 Employment assis- capped persons. The special consider this activity as a central 

tance to the physi- employment exchanges in elhi activity as long as there were 

cally handicapped and Bombay are undertaking only 9 exchanges to cover the 
persons. - 1 on an experimental basis the whole country. Now that it 

placement of persons withneu- is proposed to add 25 more, 

rological or respiratory dis- this scheme will no longer have 

orders. It is proposed to set up an experimental character. It 

25 additional exchanges dur- should, therefore, be transferred 
ing the Fourth Plan. to state governments agid inclu¬ 

ded in the state plans as has 
been recommended in the case 
of other centrally sponsored 
schemes. 

8 Integrated education This is a new scheme to be This cannot be considered a re 

of the blind. undertaken in the Fourth Plan search project falling in the cent 

and is yet to be formulated. ral jurisdiction by virtue of 

This scheme envisages the Entries 65 and 60 of List I 

placement of about 2,000 blind for the reason that this is a 

children in ordinary schools substantive activity proposed 

instead of the special residen- to be spread to a large number 

tial schools which are very of schools all over the 

expensive. country. 

9 Nursery schools for This is a new scheme still under This is a centrally sponsored 

handicapped child formulation and proposed to scheme. The state governments 

ren . he taken up in the Fourth Plan. can handle this scheme under 

Further details are not available. Entry 11 of List II. 

10 Special schools for The Department proposes to set This is a centrally sponsored 
partially sighted up a model school for partially scheme. While the Government 

children. sighted children as an integral of India can set up a model 

part of the National Centres of school of this kind, the setting 

the blind. up of such schools in various 

states should be left to the 
state governments who can, no 
doubt, take guidance from and 
follow the results of experi¬ 
ments made in the model 
school. This is covered by 
Entry 11 of List II. 
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11 Special school for 
cerebral palsied 
children. 


12 Establishment of co¬ 
operative societies 
by the handicapped. 


13 Establishment of 
pilot rehabilitation 
centres. 


14 Professional seminars. 


15 Eeliof and assistance 
fund scheme for the 
handicapped. 


16 Government of India 
scholarships for the 
handicapped. 


Annexure II—contd. 
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This is a new scheme to be taken 
up in the Fourth Plan period. 
Details are still to be worked 
out. 

It is not always possible to place 
trained handicapped persons 
in the open market and it is, 
therefore, proposed to set up 
co-operative and sheltered 
workshops to enable the handi¬ 
capped to do constructive work. 


This is a centrally sponsored 
scheme, to be undertaken 
during the Fourth Plan period. 
It is still under formulation 
and details are not available. 


Special education and rehabilita¬ 
tion are new professions and 
there have been many develop¬ 
ments during the last decade 
or so. The exchange of ideas 
and the spread of new knowled¬ 
ge through well prepared 
literature is considered essen¬ 
tial. This will be done by orga¬ 
nising professional seminars, 
workshops and the production 
of professional literature. 

An outlay of Rs. 4 • 50 crores has 
been earmarked for this scheme 
in the Fourth Plan but no 
scheme has so far been pre¬ 
pared for utilisation of this 
amount. 

The Department of Social Wel¬ 
fare operates this scheme direct¬ 
ly even in regard to the scrutiny 
of applications and release of 
scholarships direct to the heads 
of institutions where the handi¬ 
capped have been admitted. 


This is a centrally sponsored 
scheme and can be handled by 
the state governments under 
the cover of Entry 11 of List 
II. 

This is a centrally sponsored 
scheme. It does not involve 
any special techniques which 
only the Central Government 
can provide. The state govern¬ 
ments should, therefore, be able 
to initiate this scheme. The 
Central Government can give 
guidelines where necessary. 

The Government of India may 
establish one or two pilot 
centres from which the state 
governments can take a cue 
for the establishment of such 
centres in their own states, 
The large scale setting up of 
these centres should be under¬ 
taken by the state governments. 
This is a central scheme during 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
work can be done both at the 
central and the state level, 
centre confining to the seminars 
of inter-state character. 


The implementation of this 
scheme should be on the same 
lines as other schemes for the 
education of the handicapped. 
This should be decentralised (co¬ 
vered by Entry 11 of List II). 

This work is of an executive 
nature and should, therefore, be 
performed by the state govern¬ 
ments, general guidelines and 
policy being laid down by the 
centre. 
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The scholarships are given fcr 
general and technical educa¬ 
tion from pre-matrio stage 
upwards. The state govern¬ 
ments come into the picture 
only in regard to the forwarding 
and initial scrutiny of the 
applications. The Department 
appoints three ad hoc commit¬ 
tees for scrutiny of applications 
and selection of candidates 
from among the deaf, the blind 
and the orthopaedically handi¬ 
capped. 


17 


Suppression of im- There is a central act for this No grants should be given from 
moral traffic in purpose which is implemented the centre. Only leadership 

women. by the state governments. The should be provided, 

state governments also esta¬ 
blish protective homes and 
reception centres where the 
ladies prosecuted under the 
Act are kept. The Department 
of Social Welfare gives 50 per 
cent assistance to the state 
governments. The -responsi¬ 
bility for preparing model 
schemes is that of the Central 
Bureau of Correctional Ser¬ 
vices. 


18 Social and moral This scheme provides for the 
hygiene ‘care’ pro- welfare of women in moral 
gramme. danger and those who are 

unattached. The institutions 
provided under the scheme 
include district shelters and 
state homes. Production units 
form an integral part of almost 
every home. This enables the 
inmates to earn some living 
wages and promotes self- 
reliance in them. Preparation 
of model schemes is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central 
Bureau of Correctional Services 
but the schemes are imple¬ 
mented by the state govern¬ 
ments. 


The scheme is already imple¬ 
mented by the state govern¬ 
ments. The centre should 
continue to give policy guidance 
and provide leadership only 
(covered by Entry 4 of List II). 
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19 Scheme for the wel- An outlay of Rs. 2-00 crores has This scheme can be decentralised, 
fare of non-student been made for this scheme but 
youth. the scheme is still in the process 

of finalisation. 


20 State social welfare 

programme for wo- 
men, children, the 
handicapped, etc. 

21 Welfare Extension 

Projects in U.P. and 
Andhra Pradesh. 


22 Balsevika training 
programme. 


23 Establishment of 
homes for the aged. 


Schemes are prepared by the The Bcheme is already imple- 
state governments for the mented by the state govern- 

general welfare of women, ments. Centre should continue 

children and the handicapped. to give policy guidance and 

provide leadership only. 

The welfare extension projects Now that an integrated scheme 
are mainly run through the on family and child welfare 

CSWB though the grants to services is being introduced, 

these two states are directly this will automatically get 

given by the Department of transferred as a part of the 

Social Welfare. This has been centrally sponsored scheme. It 

so due to past practice and no should go to the states 

steps have been taken to route (covered by Entries 6 and 11 

the grant through the CSWB. of List II). 

This is at present a central This is only a scheme for training 
scheme. The sphere of activities workers and teachers. All 

of Balsevika is concentrated work is at present being done 

mainly around the ago group up by the Child Welfare Councils 

to 6 years for normal children. in the states on the basis of 

The training consists of theory, pattern grants from the central 

lectures, practicals and field body. It should, therefore, 

work including visits to institu- bo transferred to the states 

tions. (covered by Entry 11 of List 

II). 

This scheme has not yet started. (Covered by Entry 9 of List II). 


24 Establishment of Do (Covered by Entry II ofListll). 

training centres. 

25 Training of teachers This scheme was introduced in This is now a centrally sponsored 

for the blind. the Third Plan as a step towards scheme. The state governments 

improving standards of teach- should take over tho full 
ing in schools for the blind. responsibility for the operation 
It was proposed to undertake of the scheme on contributory 
the training on a regional basis. basis from the other bene- 
The scheme is operated in col- ficiary states. In the alternative, 
laboration with the UNICEF, t his may be run by the centre 
the American Foundation for as a central scheme, using, if 
Overseas Blind and with the necessary, the state of location 
co-operation of the National as an agent under Article 258 
Association for the Blind and (covered by Entry 11 of List 
the National Academy of Tea- II). 
chers of the Blind. 
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26 Pre-vocational This scheme was initially started As a large number of centres 

training scheme. at the behest of the UNICEF. (63) have already been set up 

The UNICEF still contributes this scheme can be considered 

27 Holding of seminars, a major portion of the expendi- to have crossed the experi- 

ture on the scheme especially mental or pilot stage. The 

28 Budget of regional in regard to the tools, equip- National Development Council 

training centres. ment, library, training of ins- in its meeting on the Oth of De- 

tructors and career masters cember 1966, decided to transfer 

29 Progress reports of and salaries of senior instructors this centrally sponsored scheme 

pre-vocational (one for each centre) and to the state sector but subse- 

training centres. career masters (one for each quently the Planning Commi- 

centre). These functions are ssion have decided to keep 

30 Progress of material performed in connection with the status quo by treating the 

and equipment to the pre-vocational training for scheme as a centrally sponsored 

career masters. ohildren of the age group 11 to one. This activity excluding 

14 who do not go to school. regional centres should he 

31 Supply of tools and There are five regional-cum- transferred to the states. The 

equipment to re- pre-vocational training centres assistance rendered by the UN 

gional and pre- located in Punjab, West agencies can be passed on to 

vocational training Bengal, Maharashtra, Andhra the states. The centre need only 

centres. Pradesh and Madras directly advise on policy matters, on 

under the control of the Depart- evolving model training centres 

32 Supply of material ment. They are used for the and act as a clearing house of 

and equipment to training of instructors who in information. The regional level 

centres. their turn impart training in training may continue to 

68 pre-vocational training cen- bo a central responsibility, 

33 Progress reports of tres at present being controlled (covered by Entry 11 of List II). 

regional pre-voca- by the state governments, 

tional training There is a central co-ordination 
centres. committee which looks after 

the functions of the regional 

34 Correspondence with centres and draws its mem- 

state governments bers from a number of 
to remove the defi- ministries, the UNICEF and 

ciencies of pre- ILO. Similarly, state eo-ordina- 

vocational training tion committees have been set 

centres. up at the state level also with 

v a view to running the centres 

35 Construction of work- under the control of the state 

shop sheds. governments and to decide 

about the selection of trainees, 

36 Verification of ante- etc. The Department of Social 

cedents and charac- Welfare gives grant-in-aid on 

ter of staff of re- the basis of 100 per cent 

gional training expenditure. This grant will 

centres. continue up to July, 1968 

whereafter the expenditure 
is proposed to be shared by 
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the Government of India and 
the state governments on a 
proportionate basis still to be 
decided, j 


Release of funds to 
voluntary organisa¬ 
tions not of an all- 
India character. 

37 Assistance to volun- The object of this scheme is to 
tary organisations render financial assistance to 
for the handicapped, voluntary organisations en¬ 
gaged in the welfare of the 
handicapped and to encourage 
the development of essential 
services for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Assis¬ 
tance is provided for developing 
all activities calculated to 
promote the education and 
training of the handicapped at 
all stages of education. The 
main items which are entitled 
to assistance relate to construc¬ 
tion of buildings excluding staff 
quarters; purchase of furniture, 
books and educational or 
vocational equipment; salaries 
and allowances of staff; semi¬ 
nars, conferences and exhibi¬ 
tions; research and surveys 
and publication of journals, etc. 
The grant from the Central 
Government does not exceed 
75 per cent of the non¬ 
recurring and recurring 
expenditure, the remaining 
expenditure being borne by 
the state governments and/or 
the institution/organisation 
concerned. Grants-in-aid for 
buildings would not exceed 
Rs. 1 lakh. The applications 
for grants-in-aid are scrutinised 
and forwarded to the centre 
by the state governments along 
with their recommendations. 


Except in the matter of laying 
down the general policy and 
guidelines, the implementation 
of this scheme can be handled 
more competently and efficiently 
by the state governments con¬ 
cerned. If a particular organisa¬ 
tion caters to more than one 
state, the different Btates can 
render assistance according to 
the merits of each case. In the 
case of all-India organisations 
assistance should be rendered 
by the Central Government. 
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38 Inspection reports on These organisations are at present This supervisory function should 
the accounts of directly responsible to the be performed by the state 

State Social Welfare CSWB in regard to the utilisa- governments. However, evalna- 

Advisory Boards tion of grants given to them. tion of the working of the state 

and welfare exten- The inspection is done with the boards as well as programmes 

sion projects. sole object of eradicating the in general may be retained at 

shortcomings. the centre in accordance with 

the general policy which may 
emerge for carrying out evalua¬ 
tion in other fields. 
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Annexure III 
(See paragraph 4) 


Department of Social Welfare 
Functions proposed to be retained by the Department 


Function/scheme 


Brief description 


Bemarks 


Providing initiative and 
leadership to the states and 
serving as a clearing house 
of information. 

Preparation of model 
schemes and general guide¬ 
lines, e.g., social defence 
schemes, schemes for 
education of the handi¬ 
capped, grant of scholar¬ 
ships, social welfare sche¬ 
mes, assistance to volun¬ 
tary organisations etc. 

Policy matters 

Overall budget, e.g., budget V These are self-expiana These functions have neees- 
for homes/infirmaries, voca- tory. sarily to remain with the 

tional training centres, centre, 

budget for CSWB schemes, 
budget for social welfare 
schemes and assistance to 
voluntary organisations, 
etc. 

Overall allocation/release of 
funds, e.g., allocation of 
funds to state governments 
and release of funds to 
voluntary organisations. 

Committee on child welfare This committee was set up in As the committee is con - 


These functions have neces¬ 
sarily to remain with the 
centre. 


December 1962 to advise 
the Government on— 

(i) formulation of a na¬ 
tional child welfare 
policy; 

(»») to suggest policies, 
programmes, targets, 
etc., in the field; and 


cerned with national co¬ 
ordination and the drawing 
up of the national policy 
on the subject, this func¬ 
tion should remain under 
the centre. 
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(in) to secure co-ordination bet¬ 
ween the activities of the Minis¬ 
try of Education, CSWB and 
the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare 

Central Bureau of This bureau is concerned 
Correctional Ser- with the following main func- 

vlces. tions !— 

(i) to Standardise the collec- (») As this involves all-India 

tion on a national basis of co-ordination, it should remain 

statistics relating to crime, with the Bureau. 

jails, probation and other 
correctional work; 

(ii) to develop a uniform policy (it) Since the Bureau has an 

of prevention of crime and advisory role and is a technical 

treatment of offenders, ex- agency, this function should 

change of information in re- remain with it. 

gard to crime prevention and 
correctional services between 
the states; and 

(tit) to exchange information, (tit) This has obviously to 
where necessary, between remain with the centre. 

India, foreign governments 

and the UtT. 


All matters relating 
to the administra¬ 
tion of the CSWB. 


These functions relate to:— 

(a) general administration and 
recruitment/appointment to 
certain selected posts; 

( b) constitution and re-con- 
stitution of the Board; 

(c) approval of the CSWB 
membership; 

(d) rules governing the CSWB 
and amendments thereto— 
GPE. Rules of the Board; 

(e) budget of the CSWB; 

(/) inspection reports on the 

accounts of the CSWB; and 
(g) status of the CSWB. 


Since these functions relate to 
the day to day administration 
of the CSWB, they have to 
continue with the Department 
of Social Welfare. 
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Administrative mat- 
ters regarding the 
arrears in the 
Social Welfare 
Wing. 

Preparation of state 
nlent for the 
Division of the 
eases received from 
the Minister. 

All co-ordination 
work for Social 
Welfare Division. 

Monthly Summary 

for the Cabinet. These are self-explanatory. 

Miscellaneous refer¬ 
ences on Social 
Welfare for Social 
Welfare Division. 

Re-appropriation of 
funds and reconcilia¬ 
tion of expendi¬ 
ture with the Ac¬ 
countants General. 

Appropriation Ac¬ 
counts and Audit 
Reports. 


These are administrative and 
supervisory functions for the 
successful working of all 
schemes launched by the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Welfare and 
as such should continue with it. 


Maintenance of lists The Department of Social Welfare This is a co-ordination function 
of schools for maintains the lists of schools and leads to dissemination of 

the physically handi- for the physically handicapped information. It should remain 

capped. in the country. These lists are with the centre, 

periodically reviewed and 
brought up to date by making 
a reference to the state govern¬ 
ments and other voluntary 
organisations. 


Publication of the This is a new publication brought This is a function which has to 
book ‘Towards a out by the Central Department remain with the centre. 

Fuller Life’. focussing the attention of all 

concerned to help the blind to 
get a new life. It is also of 
general interest. 
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National Advisory 
Council for the 
education of the 
handicapped and 
work relating to 
implementation of 
its recommenda¬ 
tions. 


'Publication of a 
quarterly journal 
on education, train¬ 
ing and rehabili¬ 
tation of the handi¬ 
capped. 

Undertaking respon¬ 
sibility for drawing 
up the national plan 
for the development 
of welfare activities 
in close liaison with 
the states. 

Formulation of plan 
and work connec¬ 
ted therewith. 
Undertaking research 
at the national 
level. 

Overall research/ stu¬ 
dies e.g., grant to 
Delhi School of So¬ 
cial Work and As¬ 
sociation for Moral 
and Social Hygiene 
in India, for carry¬ 
ing out research 
studies in the field 
of social welfare. 


The Council is a permanent 
advisory body appointed by the 
Ministry of Education in 1955. 
It advises the Government on 
all problems concerning the 
education and welfare of the 
physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped and assists in the for¬ 
mulation of new schemes for 
this purpose. 

The members of the Council , 
include representatives of 
the Central Government, the 
Planning Commission, the 
CSWB, all state governments 
and Union Territories, represen¬ 
tatives of the blind, the men¬ 
tally handicapped and the deaf, 
eye specialists and ENT specia¬ 
lists. 

This is self-explanatory. 


This is a function which has to 
remain with the centre. 


It is self explanatory. 


It is self explanatory. 


Publication of a journal which 
contains consolidated informa¬ 
tion about the whole country 
has obviously to be done 
by the central agency. 


This is a central agency func¬ 
tion and has necessarily to 
remain with the centre. 


This is a central agent, 
tion and has necessarily to 
remain with the centre. 


Annexure III—contd. 


National Research These institutes apparently carry Research at the national level in 
Institutes; out research at the national any subject should remain a 

level in regard to the educa- responsibEity of the centre, 
tion and training of the handi¬ 
capped. 

IV. Undertaking train¬ 
ing programme of 
a foundational 
natufe- 


Training of trainers 
Under the pre- 
vocational training 
scheme. 


There are Eve regional training These are central agency fdnc 
centres functioning under the tions and have necessarily to 
control of the Central Govern- remain with the centre, 
ment as a part of the pre- 
vocational training scheme. 

These centres train instructors 
who in turn impart training 
in 58 pre-vooational centres 
boing controlled by the state 
governments. The regional 
centres are thus engaged in 
the training of trainers. 


V. Taking the initia¬ 

tive in a limited wag 
in evaluating pro¬ 
grammes with a 
view to locating 
problems and tak¬ 
ing remedial mea¬ 
sures on an overall 
basis. 

► 

VI. Providing a forum j 

and meeting ground 
for stale represen- j 
tatives for the ex- \ 
change of ideas on 
different subjects 
and for the evolu- | 
tion of guide-lines. J 

VII. All-India Or- 


These are self-explanatory. 


These may continue with the 
centre. 


Indian CouncE for It is a registered ail-India orga- This is an organisation of a 
Child Welfare. nidation and has its state national character. It may 

branches throughout India. continue to get central grants 
It gets grants-in-aid from the for activities of an all-India 
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Government for its head¬ 
quarters as well as for 
passing central assistance 
to the state branches for exe¬ 
cuting programmes in states. 
It runs activities like Bal- 
sevika training and also parti* 
cipates in a number of inter¬ 
national activities. 


Grants to the Asso¬ 
ciation for Moral 
and Social Hygiene 
in India and other 
voluntary organisa¬ 
tions of an all-India 
character. 


This association has got branches 
in almost all the states and 
gets 100% grant from the 
Central Government for its 
central office. The expenditure 
of the state units is mot by the 
Central Government to the 
extent of 60%, the remaining 
portion being contributed by 
the state governments con¬ 
cerned. 


Grant in«aid to All- This society among other things 
India Crime Pre- deals with social education of 

vention Society, the public in the matter of 

Lucknow'. prevention of orime, training 

in social defence etc. A sum of 
Rs. 5000 has been given by the 
centre as grant-in-aid during 
the last two years. 


Tata Institute of Grant is being given by the 
Social Sciences, centre to this Institute for its 
Bombay. work in the field of social wel¬ 

fare. This is a type of a national 
institute which conducts a 
number of courses in social 


character. As regards other 
functions coming within the 
purview of the state branches, 
the programme should be assis¬ 
ted by the states concerned 
and the central organisation 
may only perform those 
functions which a central 
organisation should ordinarily 
perform, e.g., providing leader¬ 
ship and initiative, acting as 
a clearing house of informa¬ 
tion, policy formulation, suggest¬ 
ing model schemes, training 
of trainers and evaluation, 
etc. Thus, schemes like 
training of Balsevikas should 
be decentralised. 

These institutions are of an all* 
India character; only head 
office should get central 
assistance. Assistance to state 
branches should be the responsi¬ 
bility of the states concerned. 


This institution is of an all India 
character. 


)o. 
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sciences and admits candidates 
from all over India. The 
certificates and diplomas issued 
by this Institute are considered 
for recognition by the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Welfare. 

VIII Matters relating to 
the Union Terri¬ 
tories. 

Allotment of land It is self-explanatory. This is a function pertaining to a 

to social welfare Union Territory and may remain 

institutions in the with the centre. 

Union Territory of 
Delhi and other cases 
relating to social 
work under Delhi 
Administration and 
other Union Terri¬ 
tories including Bal 
Sahyog. 

IX Matters relating to 

the United National 
foreign countries / 
other foreign agen¬ 
cies. 

Collaboration with 
foreign governments/ 
foreign agencies e.y., 
the UNICEF, ILO 
experts, TCS of 
the Colombo Plan 
and under the 

SCAAP, ECOSOC, These are central agency func- 

UN Correspon- These are self •explanatory. tions and have necessarily to 
dents, deputations, remain with the centre, 

training under cul¬ 
tural exchanges 
with foreign coun¬ 
tries, assignment 
of experts, etc. 

Delegations abroad. _ 

United Nations Functions of the Department This work has to be performed 

International Child- relate to the contribution of at the central level as it relates 

ren’s Emergency India’s share to the UNICEF. to an international agency. 

Fund. Assistance received from it 
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I 

in cash and kind is handled 
by the Department. Other 
co-ordination work including 
conferences about/ of the 
UNICEF is also under¬ 
taken. 

Scholarships for the It is self-explanatory 
education and re¬ 
habilitation of the 
handicapped under 
the TCS of the 
Colombo Plan and 
under the SCAAP. 

Scholarships for the The Royal Commonwealth This is a function which has to 
training of teachers Society for the Blind, UK., be performed by a central 

'of the handicapped offers some scholarships for agency, 

offered by foreign advanced study in the UK., on 

agencies. the following subjects:— 

(1) welfare of the blind, and 

(2) teachers’ training course, 

(3) advanced training in 
ophthalmology. 

The Central Government meets 
only the travel cost while the 
rest of the expenditure is borne 
by the foreign agency con¬ 
cerned. 

X Schemes I Centrex which 

are of the only kind 
in India and which 
haw to be handled 
by a central agency 
e.g. Model Centre 
fur Blind Children, 

Central Braille 
Press, Dehra Dun, 
and Training Cen¬ 
tre for the Adult 
Deaf, Hyderabad. 

Model School for This was a central scheme and The present unit serves as a 
mentally deficient during the year 1959-60 a pilot centre and is the only one 

children. provision of Rs. 30,000 was of its kind in the country. It 

made for this item but the should remain with the centre, 
scheme was not taken up. At 
the end of the Second Plan 


Dealings with foreign agencies 
have necessarily to be performed 
at the central level. 
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period it was decided to run 
the scheme through the Delhi 
Administration, the centre 
giving the funds necessary for 
it. The school was established 
on 17-9-64 and a provision of 
Rs. 4 lakhs was sanctioned for 
this scheme for the Third 
Rian period. 

Central Braille This Press was established in This is at present a Unit of the 
Press, Dehra Dun. Dehra Dun in April, 1951. Central Government and is the 

The object of the Press is to only one of its kind in the 
produce braille literature in country, 
the Indian languages. The Press 
also brings out a quarterly 
journal in Hindi. 

Model School for The school was established in The present unit serves as a 
Blind Children, 1959 and provides aecouimo- pilot centre, and is the only 

Dehra Dun. dation for 70 children with one of its kind in the country. 

free board and lodging facili- It will be developed as a national 

ties, irrespective of caste, centre. 

creed or economic status. The 

object of the school is not 

merely to impart education 

on modern lines to a limited 

number of blind children but 

also to serve as a laboratory 

for the development of new 

methods and techniques of 

educating them. 

Training Centre for This centre was established in Do. 

the Adult Blind, January, 1950, and imparts 
Dehra Dun. training in engineering and 

non-engineering trades to 
adult blind men and women 
from all parts of the country. 

It accommodates 150 men and 
35 women. Its main purpose 
is to help the trainees towards 
economic independence. 

Training Centre for This was established at Hydera- Do. 

the Adult Deaf, bad in September, 1962. The 
Hyderabad. following trades are taught 

at present for the benefit of the 
deaf :— 

(1) carpentry 

(2) tailoring 
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(3) fitting 

(4) wiremanship 

(5) sheet metal work 

(6) gas welding. 

Establishment of an Three centres for training tea- 
institute for reha- chers of the blind have already 

bilitation of the been set up and it is proposed 

handicapped. to undertake the training of 

teachers of the deaf and men¬ 
tally retarded children as well. 
The recent trend is to provide 
an integrated course in the 
education of all handicapped 
children followed by some 
period of training in the edu¬ 
cation of a specified category. 
For carrying out this experi¬ 
ment, it is proposed to set up 
a national institute. 

Financial assistance It is a prerogative of the Central 
to the handicapped Ministers to grant assistance to 
from the Minister’s any person for a particular 
Discretionary Fund, purpose from the discretionary 
fund at their disposal. In one 
particular caBe which was stu¬ 
died, the Deputy Minister for 
Education sanctioned a sum 
of Rs. 1,500 for the pur¬ 
chase of a powerloom by the 
applicant. 

XI. Other functions under 
taken 8y the Central 
Government. 

Maintenance and re- The homes and infirmaries are 
habilitation of un- maintained by the state gove- 
attached displaced rnments. They are sanctioned 
women and old every year by the Department 
and infirm dis- of Social Welfare as also the 
placed persons (with grants for dolees staying out- 
or without depen- side the homes and infirmaries, 
dents) from West The inmates of the homes are 
and East Pakistan imparted training in various 
staying in homes crafts with a view to enable 


This is a central scheme. The 
institute is in the nature of a 
national institution and adminis¬ 
trative necessity requires it 
to be run by the centre. De¬ 
centralisation is neither practi¬ 
cable nor desirable. This acti¬ 
vity is covered by Entry 65 of 
List I. 


This will necessarily remain with 
the centre. 


Rehabilitation of refugees is 
a responsibility, the bulk 
of which is already being 
discharged in collaboration with 
the state governments. Responsi¬ 
bility for the day to day adminis¬ 
tration needs to be left entirely 
to the state on ‘agency functions’ 
basis. The cases of transfer of 
dolees from one state to another 
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and infirmaries lo- them to earn a livelihood and by mutual correspondence bet- 

cated in different then to leave the homes. The ween the states should also be 

states. Central Government meets the handled by the state govern 

Payment of cash entire expenditure including ments. 

doles to displaced repairs of buildings. It usually takes much time for th° 

unattached women The cases of all inmates of Central Government to take deri- 
and old and infirm homes and outside dolees are sions on review reports and get 

persons (with or reviewed annually by a Central them implemented. Since the 

without dependents) Government review commit- homes and infirmaries are od- 

from West and East tee which has a representative ministered by the state govern - 

Pakistan staying each from the Department of ments, they are the best judges 

in homes/infirma- Social Welfare (a Class II Gaze- for weeding out ineligihles 

ries or outside with tted Officer), state government and effect other economies. As 

friends, relations, and the relevant institution. the Government of India bears 

etc. The review reports are sub- the entire expenditure, it 

Training of unatta- mitted to and scrutinised by the should ensure by occasional ins- 

ohed and displaced . Central Government. pections that all the instruo- 

women from Pakis- tions are followed by the state 

tan staying in governments. In any case, it is 

homes/infirmaries. not proposed to take away the 

power of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to weed out the dolees. 

Grant of loans thro- These loans are granted through Rehabilitation of refugees is a 
ugh state govern- the state governments for responsibility undertaken by 

ments (West Bengal, the rehabilitation of displaced the centre but the grant of 

Assam, Bihar) for persons of long-term liability loans to the individuals and 

the rehabilitation category. The Central Govern- other administration work in 

of displaced fami- ment have already laid down this regard can be performed 

lies of long-term ceilings up to which the state on an agency function /basis by 

liability category governments can give loans for the state governments, 

staying in homos various purposes in accordance 

and infirmaries or with the instructions laid down 

receiving cash in this regard, 

doles outside homes/ 
infirmaries. 

Exemption from im- This relates to centre’s approval This is a function which has to be 
port duty on ap for exemption from import performed by the central agen- 

pliances for the duty in respect of equipment, cy. 

handicapped. etc., imported for the handi- 

capped. This is a central sub¬ 
ject appearing in List I of 
Schedule VH to the Consti¬ 
tution. 

XII Release of foreign Self-explanatory This is a central function and 

exchange. has necessarily to remain with 

the centre. 
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XIII Matters relating to 
inter-state ques¬ 
tions or matters 
affecting more than 
one state. 

Recognition of dip- The Institute of Business Mana- Since this pertains to formula- 

lomas/degrees awar- gement, Calcutta, approached tion of a uniform national 

ded by the schools the Government for recognising standard, it should remain a 

of social work. their diploma on social welfare central function, 

as equivalent to the M.A. 

Degree. The Department of 
Social Welfare after consulta¬ 
tion with the UGC agreed to 
the proposal and asked the Insti¬ 
tute to approach tne Calcutta 
University in the matter. 
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Department of Social Welfare 

Financial Provisions for the period 1-4-66 to 31-3-71 
Central Schemes 


Serial Programme Provision 

No. 

To be 
retained 
at the 
central 
level 

To be 
decentra¬ 
lised 

A-Plan 


(Ri 

in crores) 

1 Pro-vocational training 

0-50 

0-50 

Nil 

2 Social Defence (Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services) 

0-50 

0-50 

Nil 

3 Education, training and rehabilitation of the 
handicapped - 

3-50 

100* 

2-50 

4 Training, research, survey and administration 

5 Voluntary organizations: 

1-50 

1-50 

Nil 

(a) all India Organisations .. .. " \ 

2-00 

0-50* 

Nil 

(6) organisations not of an all-India character .. J 

•• 

•• 

1-50* 


800 

400 

400 

B-IIon-Plan. (Based on the revised estimates for 1936-67) 

1 Grant in-aid to the Central Social Welfare Board .. 

143 

113 


2 Contribution and grant-in-aid to the UNICEF 

3-75 

3-75 

•• 

3 Homes/Infirmaries and outside doles for displaced 
persons from Pakistan 

6-00 

6-00 

. • 

4 Rehabilitation of the handioapped: 




(i) training centres .. 

0-47 

0-21 

0-26 

(ii) rehabilitation centres 

015 

0-08 

0-07 

(Hi) scholarships to the handicapped 
(is) others 

0-33 

0-07 

007 

0-33 


11 90 

11-24 

0-66 


* Break up of individual schemes not available and hence the figures are approximate. 
If the proposals outlined in the study are accepted: 


(i) the value of the schemes proposed to be retained at the central 
level will be Rs. 15.24 crores (approx.) during five years; and 

(ii) the value of the schemes proposed to be transferred to the state 
agency will be Rs. 4.66 crores (approx.) during five years (this 
excludes the Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Directorate 
which has not been studied). 
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Department of Social Welfare 
and 

Central Social Welfare Board 

Financial Provisions for the period 1-4-66 to 31-3-71 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes 


S. Programme 

No. 

Provision 

To be 
retained 
at the 
central 
level 

To be 
decentra¬ 
lised 

A. Department of Social Welfare 

1 Pre-vocational training .. 

300 

(Rs. in crores) 

Nil 3-00 

2 Social and moral hygiene and after-oare, etc. 

1-00 

Nil 

1-00 

3 Employment exchanges for the handicapped 

0-50 

Nil 

0-50 

4 Youth welfare projeots 

2-00 

Nil 

2-00 


6-50 

Nil 

6-60 


If the proposals outlined in the study are accepted, the value of the 
schemes proposed to be decentralised will be Rs. 6.50 crores and of those 
to be retained at the central level will be nil. 


B. Central Social Welfare Board 

1 Family and Child Welfare Programme 

10-00 

Nil 

10-00 

2 Children’s programmes. . 

2-50 

Nil 

2-50 

3 Special programmes for women e.p., condensed cour¬ 
ses, socio-economic programmes 

3-00 

Nil 

3-00 


15-50 

Nil 

16-50 


If the proposals outlined in the study are accepted, the value of the 
schemes proposed to be decentralised will be Rs. 15.50 crores and of those 
to be retained at the central level will be nil. 


L/B(N)114ARC—14 
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Central Social Welfare Board 

Functions proposed to be transferred to the state agencies 

S. Function/Scheme Brief description Remarks 

Wo._ 

It Welfareextensionjprojects Welfare extension project A large number of such 

(rural) is a unit of 25 projects is functioning at 

contiguous villages with a present in the various states, 

multi-purpose block relat- They cannot, therefore, be 

mg to women, children and said to be of a pilot nature 

the physically handicap, and should be handled at 

ped. On the urban aide, the state level. They should, 

the project is operated in therefore, be transferred 'to 

slums, overcrowded in- the states (covered by 

dustrial areas, etc., mini- "ntries 6 and 11 of List 

mum number of activities II). 

to be handledjby a project 
being five. The Central 
Board has prepared a 
standard budget and meets 
50% of the expenditure 
incurred by an institution, 
the remaining 50% is 
arranged by the institution 
from other sources includ¬ 
ing the state governments. 

The budget prepared on the 
above lines is approved by 
the state boards. Scheme 
for starting a project is 
approved by the Central 
Board and necessary share 
of the expenditure is re¬ 
leased by the Central Board 
to the state board which 
then releases it to the 
institutions. The projects 
are run in two stages and 
after the completion of 
the second stage they are 
normally transferred to 
the voluntary institutions. 

Most of the existing pro¬ 
jects are expected to be 
completed in the year 
1068. However, very few 
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of them will be transferred 
to the voluntary agencies 
etc., as they are proposed 
to be converted into family 
and child welfare pro¬ 
jects, which are separately 
being proposed to be 
transferred to the states 
(although the Planning 
Commission have recently 
decided to treat this as 
a oentrally sponsored 
scheme). 


2 Family and child 
scheme. 


welfare 


This is a new oentrally 
sponsored scheme to be 
implemented with UN 
assistance. The Central 
Government will give 
grant to the extent of 75% 
of the expenditure. The 
programme envisages tho 
opening of 1000 centres 
for locating family and 
child welfare projects in 
tho CD blocks in ad¬ 
dition to the centres to be 
converted from the wel¬ 
fare extension projeots, 
etc. The programme is 
designed to achieve all¬ 
round development of the 
pre-school child and 
strengthening of the 
family. The new projects 
will be different from the 
old ones in some ways but 
the programme is primarily 
based on the work already 
done in the previous 
three plans for the welfare 
of rural women and child¬ 
ren. It cannot, therefore, be 
said to be of a pilot nature. 
The assistance received 
from the UNICEF can be 
passed on to the states. 


This scheme has already 
been approved by the 
Planning Commission as 
centrally sponsored against 
the recommendations of 
the Committee of the 
National Development 
Counoil made in Decembe r 
1966. The Bcheme should 
be transferred wholly to 
the states (covered by 
Entries 6 and 11 of List II). 


L/B(N) 114 ARC—14(a) 
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3 Family planning. 


4 ChUd welfare and special 
child welfare programme. 


5 Welfare of jawan’s family. 


6 Border areas programme. 


3 


These schemes are prepa¬ 
red by the Ministry of 
Health. That Ministry 
also lays down the pattern 
of assistance, sanctions the 
grants and releases the 
funds. The voluntary 
institutions submit appli¬ 
cations for grants to the 
state family planning 
officers who reoommend 
them direotly to the DGrHS, 
The role of the Central 
Social Welfare Board 
appears to be that of a 
liaison between the state 
board and the BGH.S. 

Presently these are centrally 
sponsored schemes and 
will be part and parcel 
of the integrated family 
and child welfare scheme 
when it is operated. Other 
activities relating to 
child welfare concern the 
adoption of children by 
foreign /Indian na tionals 
and the foster care of 
children. 


This scheme will cover the 
welfare of the families of 
the j a wans during the 
latter’s absence or in the 
event of death. 


This programme covers 
the organisation of camps 


4 


This soheme should be er 
rely handled by the att 
family planning office, 
No approval from f 
centre should be necessar 


Since the main schemes a 
being recommended f 
transfer to the state sect, 
this aotivity will aut 
matically be transferre 
The organisations at tl 
state level will be havir 
a close liaison with volu 
tary organisations in tl 
states concerned and a 
the right agencies for in 
plementing the progran 
mes (covered by Entris 
6 and 11 of List II). 

The scheme has not yet bet 
worked out. The incidon- 
of this scheme is on ind 
vidual families and tl 
states should handle th 
welfare work on an agon, 
basis if funds have to 1 
provided by the centre i 
a national responsibilit 
They should be provide 
by the Ministry of Defen. 
and ohannelised tbroug 
the states. 

The state governments co; 
cemed are in a bett< 
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7 Socio-economic program¬ 
me. 


Night shelters. 


Welfare of the physically 
handicapped, old and 
infirm. 


Holiday homes. 


and the operation of social 
welfare projects with a 
view to engender aware¬ 
ness in regard to social 
welfare among the people 
residing in border areas. 
The expenditure is shared 
between the Central 
Board and the state 
governments in the ratio 
of 75 and 25. 

This scheme relates to the 
production units of small 
scale industries attached 
to voluntary welfare in¬ 
stitutions and organised 
as ancillary to larger 
industries, e.g., handloom, 
coir, handicrafts, khadi 
and village industries. The 
pattern of financial 
assistance for the various 
schemes under this pro¬ 
gramme is determined 
in accordance with the 
nature of the programme. 

This is a model scheme to 
be implemented by volun¬ 
tary organisations for 
which specific patterns of 
assistance, type of bene¬ 
ficiaries, etc. are laid down. 

Five year grants are given 
to various institutions 
working for the welfare of 
the handicapped, etc., 
particularly in regard to 
education in the academic 
and technical field. 

Allocation for this soheme 
is met by the Central 
Board at the rate of Bs. 
3,000 per home on the basis 


position to judge the needs 
of the people living in 
border areas within their 
jurisdiction (covered by 
Entries 6 and 11 of List II). 


The state sooial welfare 
department in collabora¬ 
tion with the Department 
of Industry will be in a 
better position to handle 
this scheme (covered by 
Entry 11 of List II). 


The states* agencies should 
be the correct agencies for 
according sanction straight¬ 
way to various institutions 
if they fulfil the prescribed 
conditions. This should 
be their responsibility. 

This soheme will have to be 
handled on similar lines 
as the scheme for the edu¬ 
cation of the handicapped 
being handled at present by 
the Department of Social 
Welfare. This should be 
deoentralised. 

The programme has been 
recently decentralised to 
the states and it should be 
possible for all states to 
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11 Administration of state 
boards. 


Training other than training 
of trainerslfoundational 
training 

12 Training of Gramsevikas 
inoluding those in tribal 
areas, Mukhyasevikas 
and other project staff in 
the welfare extension 
projects. 


13 Training of Balsevikas. 


14 Training'in'crafts and 
other vocations. 


of the holiday homes or¬ 
ganised in the previous 
financial year. The pro¬ 
posals for setting up of 
such homes are at present 
approved by the Central 
Board. 

This relates to the internal 
administration of the 
state social welfare advi¬ 
sory boards. 


This scheme contemplates 
short term orientation/ 

refresher courses for train¬ 
ed/untrained Gramsevikas 
working in the community 
development welfare 
extension projects and 
Mahilamandals. It invol¬ 
ves organisation of 
camps/courses in a group of 
20 Gramsevikas at the 
district headquarters. 

This scheme is expected to 
meet the requirements of 
Balse vikas in vari¬ 
ous projects. Short-term 
training courses which will 
be entrusted to voluntary 
organisations and super¬ 
vised by the state boards 
have been organised. The 
courses will be of 3 
months’ duration. 

Grants are given by the 
Central Board to regional 
handicrafts training in¬ 
stitutes for buildings and 
hostels for candidates to 
be admitted to the various 
courses under them. Train- 


take over this activity 
without delay. 


Obviously, this should be 
entirely left to the 
states. 


Since the implementation is 
to be done on the spot, the 
Btate board will be in a 
better position to undertake 
this. There is no advan¬ 
tage in central control 
(covered by Entry 11 of 
List II). 


This training is not of a 
foundational nature. Since 
the overall supervision over 
the voluntary organisa¬ 
tions is even now done by 
the state boards, this posi¬ 
tion may continue. Even 
the training courses can 
and should be organised by 
the states themselves 
(covered by Entry II of 
List II). 

Even now the candidates are 
admitted on the basis of 
recommendations made by 
the state boards. This sub¬ 
ject can, therefore, be easily 
handled by the state 
governments concerned 
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ing is given in book (covered, by Entry _ 11 of 

binding, leather work, List II). 

making of toys, cane and 

bamboo work, dyeing and 

textile printing. 

15 Condensed courses. These courses are run for This is not a foundational 

two years for the education training. A number of 
of adult women. The institutions have already 

courses cater to the re- attained the required capa- 

quirements of middle city for running these oour- 
and matriculation stan- ses. All the functions per- 

dards. The grants are formed here by the CSWB 

released by the Central can~well be performed by 

Board to the state boards the states. The scheme 
which in turn pass them on should, therefore, be wholly 
to the institutions concer- decentralised (covered by 
ned. The CSWB also Entry 11 of List II). 
gives guidelines, approves 
syllabi and fixes terms 
and conditions of the 
grants. 

Matters connected with 
voluntary institutions not 
of an all-India character; 
and release of funds to 
voluntary organisations not 
of an all-India character 

16 Plan period grants These grants are made to It is from these grants that 

to voluntary organisa- voluntary organisations for some of the activities men 
tions which are not of consolidation and improve- tioned in items 1 to 15 are 
an all-India character. ment of social welfare financed. Besides, these 

activities, the maximum grants are also used for 
amount sanctioned being financing miscellaneous 
Rs. 50,000 for five years. expenditure. An itemwise 
Applications recommended discussion is already avail- 
by the state boards are able above. The general 
decided by the CSWB. conclusion is that the states 
are in a better position 

17 One year grants to One year grants are given to assess requirements and 

voluntary organisations to various organisations/ launch, finance and super* 

which are not of an all- Mahilamaudals for vari- vise activities. The centre 

India character. ous purposes on the basis should not, therefore, fina- 

of state boards’ recom- nee any of these activities 

mendations. Lump sum in any way (except, pos- 

grant-s are released by the sibly, item No. 5). This 
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Budgets / accounts /adminis - 
trative matters relating 
to organisations including 
state boards located in the 
states and having no direct 
dealing with ‘ the central 
agency 


Inspections and detailed 
evaluation about the 
progress of various schemes 

19 State board inspectora¬ 
tes. 


Central Board twice a 
year. 


The system of inspecting 
officers was established at 
the level of the Central 
Board in 1954. This was 
followed by the appoint¬ 
ment of a team of inspec 
tors and welfare officers 
who were attached with 
the officers of state boards. 
The inspectorate staff 


applies also to Mahila- 
mandals, an activity that 
has been carried on for a 
considerable period and 
cannot be considered to be 
experimental any longer. 
Whether the states will 
agree to finance all these 
activities becomes a 
question of priorities and 
the arrangements proposed 
in Section II. of Volume I 
of the report will be 
operative. 


The state governments 
should be free to appoint 
their own advisory boards. 


Since the state boards are 
fully responsible for the 
implementation of social 
welfare schemes and as the 
inspecting staff is under 
their administrative con¬ 
trol it is necessary that 
they should submit their 
inspection reports direct 
to the state boards and 


.18 lteconstitution of state 
boards. 


All the state boards are 
constituted by the 
state governments. Since 
there are a good number 
of nominees of the CSWB 
also on all the state boards, 
the composition of the 
state boards is finalised 
by the state governments 
in consultation with the 
CSWB. 
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have to get their tour work under their instruc- 
programmes approved by tions. Even the inspectors 
the Central Board in can be appointed and paid 
advance. Though they for by the states, 
are under the administra¬ 
tive control of the state 
boards, they are recruited 
by the Central Board and 
they submit their inspec¬ 
tion reports to the state 
boards through the Central 
Board. 

Routine functions like 
maintenance, repairs, etc,, 
relating to subjects falling 
in the state sector 

!0 Allocation of jeeps. This scheme involves allot- Since the allocation is a 

ment of jeeps to various matter of judgement on the 
institutions where exten- spot, the state govern- 

sion projects are located. ment will be in a better 

' position to handle this item. 
In any case this scheme 
will now become part of 
the integrated scheme, 
“family and child welfare 
project” which has already 
been proposed for 
decentralisation to the 
states. 
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Central Social Welfare Board 

Functions proposed to be retained at the centre 

Funotion/'Scheme Brief description Remarks 

Providing initiative and 
leadership to the states 
and serving as a clearing 
house of information 

Preparation of model 
sohemes and general guide¬ 
lines, e.g., holiday homes, 
night shelters, condensed 
courses, socio-economic 
programmes, border areas 
programmes, etc. 

Overall budget, e.g., budget 
of state social welfare 
advisory boards and volun¬ 
tary organisations. 

Overall allocation/release 
of funds, e.g., to state 
boards and voluntary 
organisations. 

Child welfare supplement. This relates to the prepara- As this aotivity is in the 
tion of the pamphlet nature of co-ordination and 
‘organisation'of rural Bal- provides a field for the 
wadi’, a centralised publi- dissemination of informa- 
cation meant for the use tion on a vital subjeot, it 
of various trainees and should be handled by the 
other agenoies. The entire centre, 
expenditure is borne by 
the CSWB. 

Journals on‘Social Welfare’ These journals are brought As this leads to dissemination 
and ‘Samaj Kalyati’. out by the CSWB and of information od a vital 

are in the nature of exten- subject, it should remain 
sion activity. with the centre. 

Film publicity and produc- This is an extension activity For achievement of nnifor 
tion of films. which is very vital for the mity and attainment of 

successful working of the national standards this 
various social welfare should remain with the 
schemes undertaken by the central agency. 

CSWB and the state 
boards. 
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7 Internal Audit. 

8 Release of funds and main- These are administrative and 

tenanoe of accounts. supervisory functions for 

the successful working 

9 Meetings of the CiSWB. .. ]-The seare self-explanatory, of all schemes launched 

by the CSWB and as 

10 Co-ordination. .. .. such should remain with 

the centre. 

11 Headquarters administra¬ 

tion. J 


Undertaking responsibility 
for drawing up the na¬ 
tional plan for the develop¬ 
ment of welfare activities in 
dose liaison with the states 

12 Preparation of plans and This is self-explanatory. These functions havo to 
other work connected remain with the centre, 

therewith. 

Undertaking research at the 
national level 


13 Overallresearoh/studies, e.g„ ThiB is self-explanatory. Those functions have to 
oonduct of research through remain with the centre, 

universities and other 
important social wel&re 
institutions. 


Taking the initiative in a 
limited way in evaluation 
programme with a view to 
locating problems and 
taking remedial measures on 
an overall basis 

14 Independent evaluation ; The objeot is to prooess Only ? a central agency oan 
reoeipt of progress and the progress reportB re- evaluate particular pro 

random reports from state ceived from the state grammes on an all-India, 

boards, oheokiag of ac- boards and also review the basis mainly by screening 

oounts of voluntary orga- evaluation arrangements the state evaluation of res- 

nisations directly financed and activities at the state peotive programmes with 

or aided by the centre, etc. board level. test oheeks on the spot. 
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15 Inspection of accounts of This is self-explanatory. This is an administrative and 

state boards and volun- supervisory fvmotion for 

tary organisations. the successful working 

of all schemes launched 
by the CSWB and as 
such should remain with 
the centre. 

Providing a forum and 
nutting ground for slate 
representative) for the ex¬ 
change of ideas on different 
subjects and for the evolu¬ 
tion of guidelines 

16 Meetings of the CSWB. The chairmen of the state This is a central funotion. 

social welfare advisory 
boards are members of the 
CSWB and the meetings 
of the Board provide an 
opportunity for the ex¬ 
change of views between 
central and state re¬ 
presentatives. 

DtaUing with aU-India or¬ 
ganisations 

17 Yearly and five vear This is self-explanatory. This activity should con- 

grants to voluntary or- These are organisations of tinue to be undertaken 

ganisations/institutions of a regional character which by the centre but on the 

an aU-India or regional oover more than one state recommendations of the 

character. and run institutions to state in which the head- 

whioh they admit persons quarters of the institutions 

from different states. are looated. 


Matters relating to the United 
Nationsjforeign countries! 
other foreign agencies 


18 Collaboration with foreign 
^governments/foreign agen- 

oies. 

19 Deputations abroad and 

assignments of experts. 


1 

i 


These are self-explanatory. These functions have to 


remain with the centre. 
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20 Gifts from foreign countries Only one case of this type Should be retained by the 

and from philanthropists has ocourred so far. A gift centre because only the 

in the country. of toys was reoeivedfrom a centre can co-ordinate the 

welfare agency in the TJ-S. A. receipt of such gifts. 

This was distributed by the 
CSWB to ohildren between 
4 to 10 years of age after 
calling for suitable names 
from all schools in the 
Delhi territory. 

Rebate of foreign exchange 

21 Release of foreign exchange, This is self-explanatory. This function has to remain 

e.g., recommendations to with the centre, 

the Central Government 
for release of foreign ex¬ 
change. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION 

INTRODUC- 1. School education is a state subject. In this sector, besides 
TORY providing leadership and guidance to the state governments, the 
Ministry of Education directly involves itself in the administra¬ 
tion and sponsoring of a number of central and centrally spon¬ 
sored schemes, financed through separate central appropriations. 
In the Fourth Plan the proposed outlay for school education 
on central and centrally sponsored schemes and also for giving 
grants to the National Council for Educational Research and 
Training (mostly for school education) is Rs. 58.20 crores (9.8 
per cent of the outlay on school education in the state sector). 


ORGANISA¬ 

TIONS 

DEALING 

WITH 

SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 


2. At the centre all matters relating to school education are 
dealt with by 

(i) a part of the Education Ministry designated as the 
Bureau of School Education (BSE) [organisation 
chart is at Annexure I]; 

(ii) a part of the Planning Unit of the Education Minis¬ 
try; 

(iii) a part of the National Scholarships Division of the 
Education Ministry; 

(iv) a part of an autonomous institution known as the 
National Council for Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) [organisation chart is at 
Annexure 1-A ]; and 


(v) a part of the Physical Education Division of the Minis¬ 
try of Education. 


CATEGORI- 3.1 Their activities have been studied in detail and are 

ACTIVITIES broadly cate g° rised below; -~' 

(i) providing initiative and leadership to the states and 
serving as a clearing house of information; 

(ii) undertaking responsibility for drawing up the 
national plan for the development of education in 
close collaboration with the states; 


(iii) undertaking research at the national level for deve¬ 
lopment of education; 
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(iv) undertaking training programmes of a foundational 
nature; 

(v) evaluating and checking in a limited way the pro¬ 
gress of plan activities through a watch on the pro¬ 
gress of plan expenditure; 

(vi) providing a forum and meeting ground for the state 
representatives for exchange of ideas on different 
subjects and for evolution of guidelines; 

(vii) evolution and administration of central and centrally 
sponsored schemes for improvement of the quality of 
school education and physical education; 

(viii) undertaking general educational surveys; 

(ix) follow-up action on decisions taken at seminars, meet¬ 
ings and conferences, etc.; 

(x) co-ordination with foreign governments and state gov¬ 
ernments for educational schemes involving foreign 
assistance or foreign exchange; 

(xi) giving direct grants to institutions and scholarships 
to students for educational purposes; 

(xii) miscellaneous statistical and parliament work; and 

(xiii) training of teachers and instructors. 

3.2 A list of the central and centrally sponsored schemes in 
the field of school education (including that part of physical 
education having relation to school education) is at Annexure II. 
Details of the various schemes and other items of work under 
each category mentioned above are at Annexures III to VII. 

3.3 The first item of work mentioned above, i.e., “provid¬ 
ing initiative and leadership to the states and serving as a clear¬ 
ing house of information” should perhaps be the most import-, 
ant function of a central ministry; the others, (ii) to (vi), could 
be said to be the natural implications of this function and flow 
from the central agency’s role as leader, innovator and technical 
guide. Of the remaining activities mentioned at (vii) to (xiii) 
those mentioned at (vii), (viii), (xi) and (xiii) do not conform 
to the functions visualised as legitimate and necessary activities 
for a central agency as indicated in Chapter XI of the main 
report. All the items enumerated in paragraph 3.1 above are, 
however, discussed seriatim in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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ITEMISED 

DISCUS- 

SION 


POLICY 

FORMULA¬ 

TION 


3.1] 


4.1.1 Initiative and leadership [items (i) to (vi) of paragrap 


Providing initiative and leadership to the states shoult 
normally imply purposeful activity in the following sectors:- 

(a) technical guidance; 

(b) dissemination of useful information; 

(c) policy formulation; and 

(d) formulation of plan and evaluation of programmes. 

The first two functions mentioned above are performed b 
the NCERT which was set up as an autonomous organisatio - 
registered under the Societies-*. Registration Act. The Counci 
was established to undertake, aid, promote and co-ordinate re 
search and training in all branches of education and to tak 
various activities in furtherance of these objects: 

In selecting areas for research, technical guidance and dis 
semination of information the Council locates items of nationa 
importance in various fields, arranges them in order of priorit' 
in relation to the requirements of state departments of educa 
tion, training colleges, universities, educational institutions, etc. 
and organises research, survey and evaluation studies. All thesi 
require a preliminary survey of the work that is being done ii 
the states and the organisation of programmes to fulfil thei 
needs. Their programmes are undertaken in a phased manner i: 
accordance with the priorities decided upon and the results o 
these programmes are meant to be applied in the field of educa 
tion as quickly as possible. 

4.1.2 The Ministry of Education and the NCERT organis 
the following conferences and seminars for bringing togethe 
educational experts and representatives from the state goverr 
ments to evolve realistic national policies in the field of educa 
tion: — 

(i) meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Educatio. 
(annual); 

(ii) meetings of the Education Secretaries of the statt 
governments (these are ad hoc meetings called when 
ever necessary); 

(iii) meetings of the National Council of Women's Edr 
cation (annual); 

(iv) seminars on compulsory primary education and girls 
education (annual); 

(v) seminars on elementary education (annual); 
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(Vi) conference of the extension service departments of the 
state department of education (annual); and 

(vii) half-yearly conferences of the state institutes of edu¬ 
cation. 

4.1.3 It is in the sphere of formulation of plan and evalua¬ 
tion that a marked weakness is visible. This weakness has been 
felt by the Ministry of Education also for some time. At present 
the Ministry has no specific machinery for planning. It has, in 
stead, a small Plan Co-ordination Unit with limited duties and 
staff. 

The following can be some of the functions that the Minis¬ 
try may attempt to do on planning and evaluation: 

—to undertake perspective planning; 

—to help in the preparation of the plan in detail, c.g., 
technical and financial aspects, including foreign ex¬ 
change requirements; 

—to keep a watch over the plan expenditure; 

—to examine the requirements of man-power for the plan 
and to take necessary measures to provide the same; 

•—to examine the administrative aspects of the plan, like 
the expected work load, most appropriate organisation 
to deal with this, etc,; 

—to streamline the procedures for timely implementa¬ 
tion of the plan and achievement of the targets; 

—to evaluate the implementation of the plan; 

—to undertake investigations, field studies, etc., relevant 
to the formulation of the plan and its implementation 
and evaluation; 

—to collect, compile and maintain up-to-date informa¬ 
tion about norms, unit cost, etc., adopted (or to be 
adopted) in various states in India and other countries. 

These functions are not being performed effectively in the 
Ministry at present, possibly for lack of proper organisational 
support. 

It may be relevant to mention here that the Committee on 
Administration decided at its 21st meeting held on 8-2-1965 that 
there was an urgent need for strengthening the arrangements for 
handling planning work in the ministries concerned with deve¬ 
lopment plans. For the Ministries of Health, Education and Food, 
Agriculture, Community Development and Co-operation, the 
Committee suggested that the Secretaries concerned should 
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carry out reviews of their planning arrangements and work out 
proposals so that the technical, financial and administrative 
aspects of the plan, as well as the expected work-load, the right 
organisation to deal with the work, the improvement of the pro¬ 
cedure of planning and implementation, requirements of man¬ 
power and so on, could be attended to properly. The Bureau of 
Planning has since been reorganised but even so the activities 
listed above are not given the right attention and the Ministry 
itself is dissatisfied with the organisational support for the task. 

EXTENT TO 4.1.4 The research programmes undertaken or completed 
ETJNCTION by die NCERT during 1965-66 are listed in Annexure III. The 
OFiRE- results of this research are published and sent to the states for 
PERFORM- their guidance. Dissemination of information about what is hap- 
ED pening in one part of the country to the other parts is also 

undertaken by the NCERT. During 1965-66 they undertook or 
completed the following activities in this field: — 

(a) study of administrative organisation of educational 
systems in various states; 

(b) comparative study of the constitution and functions 
of boards of secondary education; 

(c) advice on designs of school buildings; 

(d) analysis of B.Ed. syllabi of various universities, etc.; 

(e) improvement of text-books specially in science and 
mathematics; 

(f) preparation of instructional material; 

(g) examination reform; and 

(h) summer institutes for science teachers. 

The NCERT thus seems to be aware of the importance of 
the role of the Ministry as leader and guide and is going about 
the job with some purpose. 

DRAWBACK 4.1.5 There is, however, one drawback in the communica 
TOMMUND t ' on system between the Ministry of Education arid the state gov 
CATION ernments. At present, communications to the states are, as a rule 
SYSTEM addressed to the Secretary to the Education Department anc 
communications only from him are formally acted upon. It ma 
be more convenient at times for the officials of the Ministry tc 
communicate directly with the Director of Public Instructio* 
or his deputy concerned and to get the required information o 
advice directly from him and vice versa. This is done occasioi 
ally but in functional matters or in eliciting information thi 
practice needs to be adopted systematically and to a much large 
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extent. This suggestion would, however, require the concurrence 
of the state governments also for allowing the Directors of Public 
Instruction or their deputies to correspond directly with the 
officials of the Central Ministry. 

4.2 Evolution and administration of central and centrally 
sponsored schemes (item vii of paragraph 3.1) 

A—Central schemes 

(1) Schemes relating to improvement of the quality of 
school education 

Some of the major deficiencies in educational administra¬ 
tion at the state level which have discouraged the states from 
taking up bold programmes of school education are said to be 

(i) the inadequate equipment of the education depart¬ 
ments in the states for the immense tasks of educa¬ 
tional expansion and improvement that have to be 
organised in the immediate future; 

(ii) the absence of a long-term perspective plan of edu¬ 
cational development and consequent failure to 
identify priorities and evolve a proper strategy of 
development; 

(iii) the lack of adequate trained man power; and 

(iv) the paucity of finances in the states’ budgets. 

The Central Ministiy of Education has, therefore, taken up¬ 
on itself the task of framing and implementing certain schemes 
it considers important. The deficiencies mentioned above, how¬ 
ever, do not require direct central involvement, financial and 
administrative, in programmes for the improvement of quality 
in education. This involvement ought to be selective and limit¬ 
ed to the activity that of necessity can be undertaken only by the 
centre. Thus, the allocation of resources should depend altoge¬ 
ther on priorities settled taking the plan as a whole into account 
and financial need should not be an argument for encroach¬ 
ment by the Ministry into an activity in the state sphere. On the 
other hand, all programmes which have inter-state ramifications 
or overriding all-India significance must be taken up by the 
centre. Similarly, the centre could justifiably take up a scheme 
which is in the nature of an experiment, the success of which 
may induce the states to take up a bold programme. But the 
object underlying central experimentation should always be 
that the programmes are decentralised after the schemes are 
evaluated. Adopting these criteria, a number of schemes merit 
decentralisation. A full description and discussion of each of 

M/B(N)U4iJtC—16(a) 
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these schemes may be seen in Annexure IV. Briefly, only the 
following schemes merit retention at the central level for some 
period: 

(1) Training of secondary school teachers through corres¬ 
pondence courses 

The Central Government intend to implement the scheme 
through the universities of Calcutta and Baroda to start with. 
This scheme is regional in character and is a new experimental 
venture. The Central Government is administering the scheme 
as a central project. When this project is successful and similar 
courses are organised through the universities in all other states, 
this scheme may be transferred to the state sector. 

(ii) Scheme for the reorganisation and expansion of teach¬ 
ing of science to students throughout the school stage 
in India 

This is a collaboration scheme (UNICEF) and will largely 
be in the state sector, the Central Government being mainly 
concerned with the development of new syllabi, new instructional 
material, training of science educators and science teachers of 
different levels and equipping all institutions with necessary 
science materials. The scheme may be fully decentralised to the 
states after it has run its full course during the Fourth Plan 
period. 

(2) Schemes relating to physical education 

Physical education is considered to be a part of general edu¬ 
cation. The Central Government implements the following six 
schemes in this sector involving schools, the details of which 
are separately given in Annexure V. Briefly, the schemes are: — 

1. National Fitness Corps 

This is an integrated physical education scheme combining 
the following three schemes existing earlier: — 

(i) the National Discipline Scheme; 

(ii) the Physical Education Programme; and 

(iii) the Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 

The National Discipline Scheme used to be directly imple¬ 
mented by the Central Ministry through its own instructors. 
After the integration of all these schemes into one, the state 
governments were asked to take over the responsibility for im¬ 
plementation of this scheme and all the personnel involved. 
There has, however, been a difference of opinion between the 
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Central and state governments about the pay, allowances and 
other service conditions of these instructors. Pending a settle¬ 
ment of this question the Central Government continues to pay 
these instructors. 

The Directorate of the National Fitness Corps maintains 
two training centres and two training institutions. Reorientation 
training to candidates sponsored by the state governments is im¬ 
parted at the training centre to make them suitable instructors 
for the National Fitness Corps. One year training for turning out 
instructors for the National Fitness Corps is imparted at each of 
the two training institutions. 

This is not, and should never have been, a subject for the 
Ministry to handle. The scheme should always have been a state 
scheme and should now be decentralised totally. The reluctance 
of both the centre and the states to handle it emphasises the 
point. The work of training, if necessary and more economical, 
could be retained at the centre, to be paid for by the states. 

2. Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior 

This is a national institution catering to the needs of all the 
states. It could befittingly be retained by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

3. Strengthening of physical education training institutes 

Under this scheme grants are given to the state governments 
and other private physical education training institutions. 

4. Seminars on physical education 

5. National Physical Efficiency Drive 

Apart from giving grants to the state governments, ,the 
Ministry of Education holds all-India competitions and gives 
awards and prizes. 

6. Promotion of research in special branches of physical 
education including yoga 

The activities of the centre described at 3 to 6 above are 
justified except those relating to seminars at the state or regional 
level or to the grant of direct financial assistance to private insti¬ 
tutions. The responsibility for grants to private institutions 
should be decentralised to the state governments. 

B—Centrally sponsored schemes 

These are listed in Annexure 11. A full description and dis¬ 
cussion of each of these schemes may be seen in Annexure VI. 
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Aim: 

The aim of all the centrally sponsored schemes administer¬ 
ed by the Education Ministry is to raise the quality of school 
education throughout the country. 

Reasons: 

Qualitative deficiencies in school education and the urgent 
need to rectify them were pointed out by:— 

(i) the Mudaliar Commission on Secondary Edufcation; 

(ii) a conference of Education Secretaries held in 1963; 

(iii) the mid-plan appraisal carried out in 1963; and 

(iv) the Education Commission (1964—66). 

A number of schemes to improve the quality of school edu¬ 
cation were, therefore, evolved by the Education Ministry for 
urgent implementation. 

The main reasons for classifying these schemes as centrally 
sponsored appear to be the following: — 

(i) improvement of the quality of school education 
throughout the country is apparently viewed by the 
Education Ministry as a national problem requiring 
a co-ordinated effort at the national level and imme¬ 
diate action through crash programmes. The Edu¬ 
cation Ministry, therefore, wants to ensure the accept¬ 
ance and implementation of these schemes by 100 per 
cent central assistance and direct central guidance 
and supervision; 

(ii) in the existing patterns of central assistance for edu¬ 
cation plan schemes in the state sector there is no 
provision for 100 per cent central assistance; and 

(iii) in the state sector the experience of the Education 
Ministry indicates that 

(a) the schemes in the state sector progress slowly 
due to the difficulties of the state governments 
in financial adjustments; 

(b) the states financially sound lift more of matching 
assistance leaving other states further behind 
due to financial weakness; and 

(c) during periods of financial stringency the 
schemes for qualitative improvement get squeez¬ 
ed out by the schemes for the extension of edu 
cation. 
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None of the schemes has an experimental or pilot or inter¬ 
state character and there is no operational necessity for the 
centre to sponsor them. In Chapter VIII of the main report it has 
been recommended that the centrally sponsored category should 
be abolished. This is certainly an administratively feasible pro¬ 
position here. The arrangements proposed in Section II of 
Volume I of the report, especially in Chapters VII and VIII, 
take care of the question of adherence to priorities in the total 
perspective. 

The centrally sponsored sector gives a foothold to the 
Ministry in the subject which is wholly allocated to the states 
by the Constitution. Since the local needs of the states vary 
considerably, it will not be desirable to include in the centrally 
sponsored sector some programmes which may vary from state 
to state. There is no reason in making a departure in the case 
of school education from the main principles given in Section II 
of Volume I. All the centrally sponsored schemes for improv¬ 
ing the quality of school education should, therefore, be trans¬ 
ferred to the state sector. One alternative to the abolition of 
centrally sponsored sector will be to tie the central assistance 
available for programmes of crucial importance and national in 
character. Identification of such programmes will have the ap¬ 
proval of the planning bodies at the highest level'. For the rest* 
the states should be free to operate within the limits suggested 
in Section II of Volume I. 

4.3 Educational surveys (item viii of paragraph 3.1) 

The National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing undertakes general surveys covering the entire field of edu¬ 
cation as well as general and specific surveys of various educa¬ 
tional sectors for assessing (a) deficiencies in various fields, 
(b) progress of education in various sectors, (c) comparative 
educational advancement by various states, etc. The results of 
these surveys stimulate research for removing the deficiencies or 
overcoming other bottlenecks. Such surveys and educational re¬ 
search are very closely connected and should, therefore, conti¬ 
nue with the central organisation conducting research in this 
field. 

4.4 Follow-up action on decisions taken at seminars, con¬ 
ferences, etc. (item ix of paragraph 3.1) 

As the Ministry of Education and the NCERT organise a 
number of seminars and conferences which are attended by edu¬ 
cational experts and representatives from the state governments, 
follow-up action on the decisions or recommendations of these 
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conferences and seminars are naturally the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education and should, therefore, remain with it. 

4.5 Co-ordination with foreign governments and state gov¬ 
ernments for schemes involving foreign assistance 
(t item x of paragraph 3.1) 

Some foreign governments give financial and other assist¬ 
ance for advancement of school education in India. The Minis¬ 
try of Education enters into the necessary agreements for such 
assistance and works out the details of the schemes in consulta¬ 
tion with the state governments. This activity should remain 
with the Central Ministry. 

4.6 Direct grants to institutions and scholarships to students 
for educational purposes (item xi of paragraph 3.1) 

A—Assistance to educational organisations 

The Ministry of Education gives direct grants to educa¬ 
tional institutions on their applications received through the 
state governments concerned with their recommendations. These 
grants are given for developing the following types of activi¬ 
ties:— 

(i) project of experimental or educationally significant 
nature; 

(ii) laboratories, libraries and audio-visual equipment; 

(iii) production of educational literature but excluding 
text-books; 

(iv) educational and vocational guidance and student 
welfare; 

(v) training and research programmes in social welfare 
work; 

(vi) refresher courses, seminars, workshops and confer¬ 
ences; 

(vii) educational exhibitions; and 
(viii) buildings. 

These grants are apparently discretionary in nature and are 
intended for the development of educational facilities in the 
recipient institutions. No principle can be discovered to show 
why the Ministry, rather than the appropriate state government, 
should concern itself with them. Total plan provision for such 
grants in the Fourth Five Year Plan is Rs. 1.10 crores in so far as 
school education is concerned. 

There is apparently no ground for the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion to give direct financial assistance to individual voluntary 
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institutions situated in the states. The scheme should be decen¬ 
tralised. The centre may give guidelines for checking the eligibi¬ 
lity for such assistance. There may be a suspicion that the states 
are not likely to give grants to public schools like the Rajghat 
School, but that is no reason why the Ministry should, for in 
these matters the settlement of priorities should be the preroga¬ 
tive of the state government., 

B—Scholarships 

(1) The Ministry of Education administers a merit 
scholarship scheme giving 200 scholarships to school students 
for admission to residential schools. These scholarships are given 
after holding an all-India examination and selecting the first 
200 candidates on the results of the examination. 

This scheme involves (a) holding an all-India examination 
(b) co-ordinating the admission of 200 students all over the 
country to a limited number of residential schools and (c) dis¬ 
bursement of scholarships to the students, (a) and (b) may conti¬ 
nue to be a central responsibility, (c) above has two implica¬ 
tions: (i) provision for money for scholarships and (ii) physical 
disbursement of money to students. The responsibility for physi¬ 
cal disbursement of money may continue to be that of the 
central agency to avoid delay in payment, but the provision may 
be made by the states. In other words, the states may accept this 
scheme as their own and include it in their own plan. Only 
those states which are willing to pay for the scholarships should 
participate in the scheme while the centre should only be an 
administering agency on behalf of the states. Otherwise, it will 
amount to an imposition of central will through financial in¬ 
ducement. 

(2) The Ministry of Education allocates funds to the state 
governments for scholarships to the children of elementary 
school teachers. Applications for such scholarships are received 
through the state governments in the National Scholarships 
Division of the Education Ministry which screens the applica¬ 
tions and selects the candidates for such scholarships. The 
scholarships are disbursed by the state governments. 

As the selection is not on an all-India basis, there is no. 
reason for the Central Ministry to conduct a check over and 
above the state governments’ recommendations for selecting the 
candidates for such scholarships. This activity is, therefore, 
redundant. Such scholarships may be given to the candidates by 
the state governments on the basis of their own selection with¬ 
out any reference to the Ministry of Education. 
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C—Financial assistance to 

(i) Dr. Graham’s Home and Inter-state Board of Anglo- 
Indian Education; and 

(ii) Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum. 

Financial assistance to Dr. Graham’s Home and the Board of 
Anglo-Indian Education was the constitutional responsibility of 
the Government of India till 1960. It is being continued as a 
national policy and is a justified activity of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum were set up 
at the initiative of the Central Government. An autonomous 
body has been set up to adminisiter these institutions which 
receives grants from the Education Ministry. 

Maintenance of such institutions should not normally be a 
function of a Central Ministry. This one, however, is a model 
institution situated in a Union Territory. Pace-setting in the 
Union Territories should not only be permissible but desirable. 
The effort, however, should be to associate the Union Territory 
Administration with the scheme so that it can serve more realisti¬ 
cally as a model. The Education Ministry may, therefore, conti¬ 
nue to give direct financial assistance to these institutions. 

4.7 Miscellaneous statistical and parliament work (item xii 

of paragraph 3.1) i 

There are some miscellaneous activities with which the 
Ministry is concerned, like preparing briefs for consultative com¬ 
mittee meetings and obtaining statistical data for answering 
parliament questions. This is an inescapable responsibility of the 
Central Ministry. 

4.8 Training of teachers and instructors (item xiii of 
paragraph 3.1) 

On the recommendation of the Planning Commission the 
Ministry of Education has established four regional colleges of 
education for training teachers for multi-purpose and secondary 
schools. The administration of these colleges was subsequently 
transferred to the NCERT. The regional colleges are carrying out 
certain new experiments in th e field of teacher education, parti¬ 
cularly by conducting content-cum-methodology courses for the 
training of teachers in science, technology, commerce, agricul¬ 
ture and other vocational fields. The principal aim of the 
colleges is to try out, evaluate and demonstrate new approaches 
to teacher education, particularly for science and teaching voca¬ 
tional subjects at the secondary school stage. In addition, the 
colleges seek to establish new standards in teacher education and 
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in-service training as a guide or model on an all-India basis. 
None of the existing teacher training colleges in the country is 
carrying out these functions. The colleges are thus trying to 
break new ground in the training of science teachers and teachers 
for technical and vocational subjects through special programmes 
of content-cum-methodology courses and development of pro¬ 
grammes of in-service training. 

A large back-log of untrained teachers—about five lakhs in 
all—had created a major problem for the development of school 
education in the country. As it is impossible for the state govern¬ 
ments to train this number of teachers through their own insti¬ 
tutions, the NCERT conducts a number of long term, short¬ 
term and correspondence training courses through these insti¬ 
tutions as well as through some universities. The candidates for 
such courses are sponsored by the state governments and selected 
by the educational institutions concerned. Scholarships and 
stipends are awarded to the candidates as incentives. 

According to the Entries 65 and 66 of List I attached to Sche¬ 
dule VII to the Constitution, the creation and maintenance of 
the union agencies for imparting professional training is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Government. In view of his impossi¬ 
bility of training the large number of untrained teachers in 
the country through the training institutions of the states, the 
NCERT may continue to conduct training courses through its 
four regional training colleges and other universities. 

5. There are two other autonomous bodies, namely, the 
Central Schools Organisation and the Central Board of Secon¬ 
dary Education which are also involved in school education 
(functions at Annexure VII). The former is responsible for all 
matters relating to the central schools while the latter is respon¬ 
sible for raising the standard of secondary examination and hold¬ 
ing such examinations at suitable places. 

Direct administration of schools is squarely the function of 
the states. But the schools administered by the Central Schools 
Organisation are mainly intended as a much needed welfare 
measure for the children of transferable Central Government 
servants who faced considerable difficulties earlier due to 

(a) difficulty in getting admission to a school in the 
middle of an academic session when the Central 
Government servant was transferred from one state to 
another; 

(b) different syllabi followed in different states; and 
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(c) different regional languages as media of instruction 
in different states. 

The Central Schools Organisation is, therefore, serving a very 
useful purpose which no state government is in a position to 
serve. As a welfare activity it might have been appropriate for 
the Home Ministry, which is the ministry responsible for the 
welfare of the Central Government servants generally, to ad¬ 
minister these schools. But as these schools also serve the children 
of the defence personnel whose welfare is the responsibility of the 
Defence Ministry and as the main emphasis in the administration 
of these schools is to keep the educational standard high, the in¬ 
volvement of the Education Ministry in their administration is 
not inappropriate. 

These activities may remain with the institutions concerned. 

6. Only the following categories of functions should be per¬ 
formed by the Education Ministry and the NCERT for the deve¬ 
lopment of school education in India: — 

(i) providing initiative and leadership to the states and 
serving as a clearing house of information; 

(ii) undertaking responsibility for drawing up the 
national plan for the development of education in 
close collaboration with the states; 

(iii) undertaking research at the national level for the 
development of education; 

(iv) undertaking training programmes of a foundational 
nature; 

(v) evaluating and checking the progress of plan activities 
through a watch on the progress of plan expenditure 
and inspections—not done fully at present; 

(vi) providing a forum and meeting ground for the state 
representatives for exchange of ideas on different sub¬ 
jects and for evolution of guidelines; 

(vii) evolution and administration of the following types 
of central schemes for the improvement of school and 
physical education.: — 

(a) schemes which are in the nature of pilot projects 
or experimental ventures which the state govern¬ 
ments are not willing to undertake; 

(b) schemes which cater to the needs of all the states 
or of a particular region comprising several states; 
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(viii) undertaking general educational surveys; 

(ix) follow-up action on decisions taken at seminars, con¬ 
ferences, etc.; 

(x) co-ordination with foreign governments and state gov¬ 
ernments for educational schemes involving assistance 
or foreign exchange; 

(xi) giving direct grants to institutions in pursuance of 
constitutional responsibility; 

(xii) miscellaneous stattistical and parliament work; and 

(xiii) training of teachers and instructors in inter-state insti¬ 
tutions. 

7. The acceptance of these recommendations woyld imply 
decentralisation of schemes and other activities estimated at 
Rs. 38.59 crores out of a total provision of Rs. 60 crores for cen¬ 
tral and centrally sponsored schemes in the Fourth Plan covered 


by this study. Details are indicated below; — 

Rs. (orores) 

1. Central schemes in the field of sohool education .. 14-54 

2. Centrally sponsored schemes for improvement of the 20-30 

quality of school education. 

3. Assistance to voluntary educational institutions .. .. 1-10 

4. Assistance to training institutions for physical education .. 1-32 

5. Scholarships .. .. .. .. .. 1-33 


Total 


38-69 
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(See paragraph 2) 

ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
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Antlextire II 
(See paragraphs 3.2 and 4.2) 


School Education 

J.ist of central and centrally sponsored schemes falling under “school 
education” and “physical education” 

Rs. (crores) 

A CENTRAL SCHEMES 

I. Pre-primary education 

Pre-education 0.50 

II. Elementary education (Training of Teachers) 

1. Improvement 1.00 

2. In-service training courses 2.00 

3. Improvement of science 1.30 

4. Work orientation in middle schools 0.10 

5. Preparation and supply of text-books 1.00 

6. Other schemes (State Institutes of Education, etc.) 1.50 

III. Secondary Education 

1. Correspondence courses 0.50 

2. Full-time training of teachers 8.00 

3. Training of teachers through correspondence courses 2.00 

4. Improvement programmes of training 3.00 

5. Vocational education at the secondary stage, technical 
schools, multi-purpose schools, agricultural schools, 

etc. 2.50 

6. Development of selected schools 7.00 

7. Other schemes (e.g., Institute of English, Hyderabad, 

and assistance to other institutions) 1.50 

IV. Educational research and training 6.00 

V. Physical education 

1. National Fitness Corps Programme 1.20 

2. Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior 0.30 

3. Strengthening of physical education training insti¬ 
tutions 0.12 

4. Seminars on physical education and recreation 0.02 

5. National Physical Efficiency Drive 0.17 

6. Promotion of research in special branches of physical 

education including yoga 0.08 


Total 39.79 
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B. CENTRALLY SPONSORED SCHEMES 

1. Strengthening o£ science laboratories 7.50 

2. Establishment of state institutes of science education 2.50 

3. State education evaluation units 0.25 

4. State institutes of education E50 

5. Establishment of bureaux of educational and voca¬ 
tional guidance 0.75 

G. Training of elementary school teachers through cor¬ 
respondence courses 0.00 

7. Other programmes 


Total 20.30 


Grand Total (A + B) 60.09 
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School Education 

Activities undertaken by the Ministry of Education and the NCERT in 
the field of school education 

I. Providing initiative and leadership to the states and serving as a clear¬ 
ing house of information 

The following items inter alia are covered by this item: 

1. Educational development of hill areas and tribal population. 

2. Designing of school buildings. 

3. Prize competition for children's literature. 

4. Reconstruction of secondary education—examining of different 
patterns of education. 

The Ministry renders technical advice and formulates policy on 
school education. 

II. Undertaking responsibility for drawing up the national plan for deve¬ 
lopment of education 

1. Work relating to the formulation of the five year plans—collec¬ 
tion, compilation, analysis and consolidation of the requisite data. 

2. Work relating to the setting up of the working group on general 
education and their subgroups/committees, etc. 

3. Preparation of the agenda and other papers for the meetings of 
the working group, committees and conferences convened by the 
Planning Unit and other Divisions and their follow-up work, 
collection of the requisite information and the final preparation 
of the report. 

III. Undertaking research at the national level 

The research programmes undertaken or completed by the NCERT 
during 1965-66 were: — 

1. Scholastic aptitude tests in Hindi for Grades VIII and IX. 

2. Evaluating criteria for inspection and supervision of secondary 
schools. 

3. Curriculum and teaching of mathematics in higher secondary 
schools. 

4. Study of elementary school teachers—analysis of the functions of 
elementary school teachers. 
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5. ' Study of the syllabi of agriculture as a craft in basic training 
schools with a view to evolving a model syllabus. 

6. Investigation into the methods Of teaching arithmetic in the first 
three grades of elementary schools in Delhi. 

7. Analysis of basic schools syllabi. 

rf. Check list for assessment of basic schools. 

9. Framing syllabi in arts and crafts. 

10. Study of teaching of craft in teachers’ training institutions. 

11. Experimentation in clay modelling and pottery making. 

12. Syllabi in social studies. 

13. Problems of teaching English. 

14. Study of administrative organisation of educational system in 
different states. 

15. Comparative study of the constitution and functions of boards of 
secondary education. 

16. Development of norms necessary for the preparation of curri¬ 
culum and learning experiences suitable for Indian children of 
various ages. 

17. Preparation of a sample frame of primary, middle and higher 
secondary schools in India. 

18. Stabilisation of abilities and interests in Indian children. 

19. Socioinetric studies. 

20. Validation of procedures for the selection of teacher trainees for 
the two-year basic training course. 

21. Personality adjustment and learning in higher secondary schools. 

22. Science education in teachers’ training colleges. 

23. Position of science education in elementary teachers' training 
institutions. 

24. Analysis of B.Ed. syllabi. 

25. Follow-up research programme in the field of examination re¬ 
form in Rajasthan. 

26. Improvement of internal assessment procedures. 

27. Science and mathematics teaching project. 

28. Model syllabus for elementary teacher education. 

29. Developing easily portable and stockable furniture for secondary 
schools. 

30. Preparation of model text-books and other instructional material. 

31. Central science workshop. 

32. Delhi schools improvement programme. 

33. Workshops for the preparation of curriculum guides in certain 
crafts. 

L/BCS) 114 AKO — 10 (a) 
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34. Experimental projects in schools. 

35. Documentation centres. 

IV. Training programme of a foundational nature 

Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 

The Central Institute of English was established in 1958 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India (in co-operation with the Ford Foundation and the 
British Council) to improve the teaching of English in schools and colleges 
both through the organisation of research in the teaching of English and 
the training of teachers in suitable techniques. The Institute was registered 
as a society under the Societies Registration Act, 1860. The general super¬ 
intendence, direction and control of its affairs vest in a governing body 
which is autonomous in character. The main functions of the Institute 
are: — 

(i) research in the techniques of English teaching; 

(ii) training of teachers of English; and 

(iii) co-ordination of English teaching programmes undertaken by 
various institutes and organisations in the country. 

The Institute also renders financial assistance to the state and regional 
institutes. 

The expenditure of the Central Institute of English is met out of the 
funds provided by (a) the Central Government and (b) the Ford Founda¬ 
tion. The Ford Foundation funds are spent on pay and allowances of the 
British experts, American linguists, research fellowships, stipends to 
trainees, supplies from abroad and on seminars. 

A tentative provision of Rs. 40 lakhs has been made in the Fourth 
Plan for the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 

V. Evaluating and checking the progress of plan activities 

The quarterly expenditure statements of the central, centrally sponsor¬ 
ed and state schemes are received in the Planning Unit of the Ministry of 
Education and reviewed to check the progress of these schemes. At present, 
proper evaluation of plan programmes is not done as the reviews of the 
progress of expenditure are (i) superficial and (ii) not supported by ins¬ 
pection and study at the places where the schemes are actually implemented. 

VI. Providing a forum and meeting ground for the state representatives for 

exchange of ideas 

The Ministry of Education and the NCERT organise the following 
conferences and seminars for bringing together educational experts and 
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representatives from the state governments to evolve realistic policies in 
the field of education: — 

1. Meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

2. Meetings of the National Council of Women’s Education. 

3. Seminars on compulsory primary education. 

4. National seminars on elementary education. 

5. Seminars on girls’ education. 

6. Meetings of the Education Secretaries of the state governments, 

7. Conferences of the extension service departments of the state 
departments of education. 

8. Half-yearly conferences of the state institutes of education. 

VII. See Annexure IV for detailed, discussion. 

VIII. Undertaking general educational surveys 

The NCERT conducts a number of general and specific educational 
surveys to determine the present stage of development of various sectors of 
school education and to locate imbalances and areas where further atten¬ 
tion is needed. The second educational survey is being conducted under 
the NCERT. The objects of this survey arc: — 

(a) to revise the data of the first educational survey held in 1957 
and to collect data required for the preparation of district deve¬ 
lopment plans for education; 

(b) to study the existing conditions of educational institutions in 
respect of staff, their qualifications, experience, age, enrolment, 
physical facilities in the form of buildings, libraries, laborato¬ 
ries and equipment, etc.; and 

(c) to conduct studies in a few industrially developing areas on 
man-power requirements and educational needs and demands 
and such other matters as pertain to human resources develop¬ 
ment and educational planning. 

A number of other surveys have also been completed. 

A provision of Rs. 7 lakhs has been made in the Fourth Plan. 

IX. Follow-up action on decisions taken at seminars, conferences, etc. 

1. All the follow-up action on decisions taken at a number of semi¬ 
nars and conferences organised by the Ministry and the NCERT is 
taken by the central agency. 

2. Triple Benefit Scheme 

The Triple Benefit Scheme aims at providing teachers of non¬ 
governmental institutions with pension, provident fund and 
compulsory Insurance. 
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The Ministry is responsible for watching the progress made by the 
states in this direction through the various returns/reports re¬ 
ceived by it from the states. 

3. The Three Language Formula 

The Three Language Formula envisages the teaching of the 
following languages to school children: — 

(1) regional language and mother tongue when the latter is 
different from the regional language; 

(2) Hindi or in Hindi speaking areas, another modern Indian 
language; and 

(3) English or any other modern European language. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the implementation 
of this formula, review of the progress made in this direction and 
other necessary follow-up action. 

4. School Defence Corps Programme 

The object of the scheme is to have a body of well-disciplined 
school children to participate in defence activities in times of 
national emergency. 

The Ministry of Education supplies relevant literature and in¬ 
formation to the state governments and is responsible for watching 
the implementation of this scheme. 

5. School Health 

The Ministry of Health holds meetings and seminars to consider 
the problems of health of school children. A representative of the 
Ministry of Education also attends. The decisions taken therein 
are conveyed to the state governments for implementation and 
progress reports are obtained. 

X Co-ordination with foreign governments and state governments for 
educational schemes involving foreign exchange/assistance 
Some foreign governments give financial and other assistance for ad¬ 
vancement of school education in India. The Ministry of Education enters 
into the necessary agreements for such assistance and works out the details 
of the schemes in consultation with the state governments. 

XL Giving direct grants to institutions and scholarships to students for 
educational purposes 

1. Assistance to voluntary educational organisations 
The scheme was started in the First Five Year Plan and continued with 
expanded scope in the Second and Third Five Year Plans. It has now been 
included in the Fourth Five Year Plan with further liberalisation of rules. 
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Under this scheme assistance is given- for developing the following 
types of activities: — 

(i) projects of experimental or educationally significant nature; 

(ii) laboratories, libraries and audio-visual equipment; 

(iii) production of educational literature but excluding text-books; 

(iv) educational and vocational guidance and student welfare; 

(v) training and research programmes in social welfare work; 

(vi) refresher courses, seminars, workshops and conferences; and 

(vii) educational exhibitions. 

Financial assistance is given on a sharing basis. The grant-in-aid from 
the Central Government is at the rate of 60 per cent, the remaining ex¬ 
penditure being borne by the state governments and/or the institutions/ 
organisations concerned. 

This is a central scheme and is operated by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. Applications for assistance are received duly recommended by the 
state governments concerned and are scrutinised by the Education Ministry. 
If the assistance is admissible, a sanction i'etter is issued by the Ministry. 
A provision of Rs. 1.10 crores has been made in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
in so far as school education is concerned. Half the amount of expenditure 
is released in the first instance and the rest on receiving a certificate from 
the institution/organisation concerned that the work has been executed. 

2. Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education and Dr. Graham’s Home, 

Kalimpong 

The Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education and Dr. Graham’s 
Home, Kalimpong were given grants by the Ministry of Education under 
Article 337 of the Constitution up to January, 1960. Under the scope of the 
Article, the central grants should have been stopped after 1960. The grants 
were, however, later renewed to this institution on the recommendation of 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference that financial assistance given by the state 
governments/Central Government should continue even after January, 
1960, to avoid any hardship to them. It is considered that the grant thus 
given is just a token one and gives a feeling to the minority community 
organisations that the government is giving all necessary encouragement 
to them. It is a sort of moral commitment which should be honoured. The 
Ministry has accordingly been giving annual grants to the Inter-State Board 
and Dr. Graham’s Home. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for taking all the necessary 
action for budget provision, issue of grants and all other connected 
matters. 
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3. Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum 

Bal Bhavan: At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Bal Bhavan 
was set up in 1956. Bal Bhavan is a registered society and its activities are 
teaching of art, cralt work, singing, dancing, scientific experiments, etc. 

Children’s Museum: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his letter dated 
14-4-1956 to the Education Minister, suggested the setting up of a children’s 
museum to exhibit dolls, paintings and other objects of interest to children. 

4. Merit scholarships in residential schools 

The objective of these scholarships is to extend the benefit of public 
school education to deserving children especially of the lower income 
group who would otherwise be unable to secure such advantage because 
of lack of funds. 

200 scholarships are awarded and continued until the scholars com¬ 
plete their school leaving examination courses, provided they continue to 
make satisfactory progress. 

Children between the age of 9 to 12 years are eligible for the scholar¬ 
ships. The value of the scholarships depends on the income of parents/ 
guardians. 

Preliminary selection is made by each state government and the names 
of candidates are sent to the Ministry of Education duly recommended. 
For selecting meritorious students an all-India examination is conducted 
by the National Scholarships Division and the result is announced in the 
papers. The names of candidates to be admitted in each residential school 
are communicated to the state governments and heads of the institutions. 
The amount of scholarships is remitted to the institutions for disbursement 
to the scholars. 

The Ministry of Education maintains accounts of disbursement made 
by it to the scholarship holders through the educational institutions. 

5. Scholarships to children of elementary school teachers 

Under this scheme, applications are invited by the state governments 
and sent to the Ministry of Education which screens the applications, 
selects the candidates for the scholarships and forwards their names to 
the state governments. Scholarships are disbursed by the state governments 
concerned. Appropriate funds are allocated to the state governments by the 
centre for this purpose. 

XII. Miscellaneous statistical and parliament, work 

There are some miscellaneous activities with which the Ministry is 
concerned like conditions of service, emoluments of primary school teachers, 
complaints about text-books, preparing briefs for consultative committee 
meetings and obtaining statistical data for answering parliament questions. 
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XIII. Training of Teachers by the NCERT 

(1) Training through regional colleges of education 

The Ministry of Education has established four regional colleges of 
education in the country for the training of teachers required for multi¬ 
purpose and secondary schools. This protect was subsequently transferred 
to the NCERT. 

The regional colleges are carrying out certain new experiments in the 
field of teacher education, particularly by conducting content-cum-metho- 
dology courses for the training of teachers in science, technology, commerce, 
agriculture and other vocational fields. The principal aim of the colleges is 
to try out, evaluate and demonstrate new approaches to teacher education 
particularly for science and teaching vocational subjects at the secondary 
school stage. In addition, the colleges seek to establish new standards in 
teacher education and in-service training as a guide or model on an all- 
India basis. None of the existing teacher training colleges in the country 
is carrying ont these functions. The colleges are thus trying to break new 
ground in the training of science teachers and teachers for technical and 
vocational subjects through special programmes of content-cum-methodo- 
logy courses and development of programmes of in-service training. 

The colleges offer a wide range of courses in which subject training 
and training in pedagogy are integrated into a single process. 

'SI ! (2) Demonstration multi-purpose higher secondary schools 

One demonstration school is attached to each of the four regional 
colleges of education. 

(3) Other training programmes 

(i) Summer schools cum-correspondence courses 

(ii) Central Institute of Education 

The Central Institute of Education (CIE) is a department of the 
National Institute of Education which in turn is a part of the NCERT, an 
autonomous body. The Central Institute of Education is primarily a train¬ 
ing institution in education. It is affiliated to the University of Delhi for 
the purpose of awarding degrees and doctorates to successful candidates. 

It offers the following courses: 

1. a post-graduate course in education leading to B.Ed. degree of 
the University of Delhi for day scholars; 

2. a correspondence course leading to the B.Ed. degree for teachers 
in service in Delhi schools (University of Delhi); 
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3. an advanced course in education leading to the M.Ed. degree of 
the University of Delhi for day scholars; 

4. a two-year part-time course leading to the M.Ed. degree for 
teachers in service; and 

5. a research course in education leading to the Ph.D. degree of the 
University of Delhi. 

Other activities of the CIE include training, workshop and seminars. 
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School Education 

Evolution and administration of the central schemes for improvement of 
the quality of school education (item vii paragraph 3.1) 

A. Central schemes 
1. Pre-school education 

A provision of Rs. 2 crores has been made for pre-school education— 
Rs. 0.50 crores in the central sector and Rs. 1.50 crores in the state sector. 
The provision in the central sector has been placed at the disposal of the 
NCERT and is intended to be mainly utilised for the following purposes: — 
' (a) conducting training courses for teachers’ education in the field 

of pre-primary education; 

(b) conducting research in the problems of pre-primary education; 
and 

(c) producing literature and material which provides models for pre¬ 
primary schools and training institutions in the country. 

In order to fulfil these objectives, teachers of pre-primary schools 
and training institutions have to be carefully trained, curricula for them 
are to be drawn up, equipment has to be designed and parental involve¬ 
ment is to be secured. Research studies have to be taken up on the deve¬ 
lopmental pattern of the children. Machinery has to be set up for effective 
guidance and supervision of the pre-primary schools and training colleges. 

The Ministry of Education is concerned with the following: — 

(i) laying down of minimum standards for institutions imparting 
pre-primary education; 

(ii) carrying out research in child development; and 

(iii) assisting experimentation and building up model pre-primary 
schools. 

The Department of Social Welfare on the other hand would (i) 
mobilise voluntary effort for promotion of pre primary educa¬ 
tion and other services required for the development of the age 
group 0—6; (ii) extend financial assistance for the appointment 
of trained staff, purchase of equipment and provision of supple¬ 
mentary nutrition in these schools/institutions; (iii) draw upon 
the advice of educational experts on the evolution and main¬ 
tenance of minimum standards of pre-primary education and in 
general (iv) co-ordinate its activities with the other concerned 
programmes of social services, 
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It has been agreed that all action will be taken by the Department of 
Social Welfare. The Ministry of Education have nominated a representative 
on the Committee on Child Welfare set up by that Department. 

Conclusion 

Administration and control of institutions imparting pre-school educa¬ 
tion are the responsibility of the state governments. The state governments 
.are also responsible for assisting private institutions through grants-in-aid, 
if needed, as also providing necessary supervision and guidance. The Cen 
tral Government may only perform the functions of a clearing house, collate 
the results of research as also produce any literature which may be beneficial 
to the states. The remaining aspects of the scheme may be decentralised. 

2. Improvement of teachers’ training institutions of elementary education 

The object of this scheme is to improve the physical facilities of 
teachers’ training institutions at the elementary stage in the country. In 
particular, the scheme aims at improving laboratory, library and hostel faci¬ 
lities. Funds will also be given for audio-visual aids and craftsheds. In the 
Fourth Plan, a sum of Rs. 14 crores has been provided for this scheme—Rs. 1 
crore in the central sector and Rs. 13 crores in the state sector. The funds 
provided in the central sector will be utilised for providing, in order of 
priority, laboratory, library, audio-visual aids and hostel facilities while 
those in the state sector will be utilised for increasing the staff of the insti¬ 
tutions wherever necessary and for upgrading qualifications and emolu¬ 
ments of the staff, etc. About 680 colleges will be selected for development. 
Norms would be laid down in respect of each of the physical facilities in re¬ 
lation to the enrolment in the training institutions. The deficiency of each 
institution selected under the scheme will be assessed in the light of these 
norms. 

Conclusion 

As it is, the funds provided in the central sector will be utilised for 
providing some physical facilities to the teachers’ training institutes. This 
is the responsibility of the state governments and the funds for providing 
these facilities must come from the state plans. The state governments may, 
therefore, take over this part of the scheme also. 

3. Scheme for the reorganisation arid expansion of the teaching of science 

to students throughout the school stage in India 

The increasing importance of science has created pressing educational 
demands. ‘Scientific literacy’ is becoming essential for all citizens who wish 
to understand the world they live and work in and to participate intel¬ 
ligently in their future. This requires that all students should be enabled 
to study science for as long a period as possible during the school stage 
and that they should be prepared to work with increasingly sophisticated 
scientific ideas and techniques. 
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Some time back the UNICEF offered to provide assistance for a scheme 
for strengthening the teaching of science in the schools. After consider¬ 
ing this proposal of the UNICEF, the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education has formulated a comprehensive scheme for the 
strengthening and reorganising the teaching of science throughout the 
school stage in the Indian schools. The scheme attempts to present a com¬ 
prehensive programme by drawing on different schemes which are already 
included in the plan outlay for the Fourth Five Year Plan. A provision of 
Rs. 16 crores has been made in the Fourth Five Year Plan under ‘improve¬ 
ment of science’ of which Rs. 14.70 crores will be in the state sector and 
Rs. 1.30 crores in the central sector. 

The governing board of the UNICEF has already approved assistance 
to this scheme to the tune of U.S. $ 21,82,000 for meeting 50 per cent of 
the cost of supply of science equipment to the key training institutions and 
re-imbursement of 50 per cent of the expenditure required for the training 
of the science educators of the institutions. This assistance is for the first 
two years of the scheme out of which a sum of U.S. $ 8,00,000 has been 
sanctioned. The UNICEF has indicated that it would assist the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme further to a total sum of U.S. §10 million after evaluat¬ 
ing the progress of the scheme. 

The main features of the new scheme will be : 

(1) development of new syllabi for classes I—X; 

(2) development of new instructional materials; 

(3) training of science educators and science teachers at different 
levels; 

(4) equipment of all institutions with necessary science materials; 

(5) introduction of a programme of teaching science at the primary 
stage through mobile vans; and 

(6) introduction of the revised syllabi and instructional materials 
in the schools. 

The amount of expenditure in respect of individual items of the 
scheme would be provided from the following sources: — 


Serial Items of expenditure 

No. 

1 2 

Amount to be utilised 

UNICEF 

share 

6 

Central 

seotor 

3 

Centrally 

sponsored 

seotor 

4 

State 

sector 

5 

1. Staff salary for the preparation of syllabi, text 
materials, etc. .. 

0/ 

/o 

100 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

• • 

2- Contingencies, printing and publication of 
the above materials as trial edition in English 
for the use of the states .. 

100 



• • 
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I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3. Supply of equpiment to state institutes of edu 
cation, state institutes of science, training 
colleges and training schools 


50 

• • 

50 

4. Supply of equipment to schools 


50 


50 

5- Supply of mobile vans and other accessories 

•• 

• • 


100 

6. Manufacture of kits etc. 

36 

35 


29 

7. Salary of mobile van staff 

8. Training of key porsomiel 

•• 

50 

100 

50 

9. Training of method masters of training schools 

•• 

50 

• • 

50 

10- Training of teachers of selected secondary 
sohools 


50 

, , 

50 

11. Training of primary and middle school tea¬ 
chers .. .. , 

.. 

50 


50 

12- Supply of text-books 

• • 

•• 

100 

•• 

13- Translation of text-books into regional 
languages 


100 

* • 

* * 


It will thus be seen that the direct involvement of the Central Govern¬ 
ment will be limited to the preparation of syllabi, text material, publica¬ 
tions and partly the manufacture of kits. The rest of the expenditure will 
be met from UNICEF assistance and funds provided in the centrally spon¬ 
sored and state sectors. 

The scheme will be implemented in four phases. The work on these 
four major areas is already being done or proposed to be done during the 
Fourth Plan period. This is an educational scheme designed to meet person¬ 
nel demands for providing science education of better quality to the largest 
possible number of students reading in the schools. The approach will help 
in establishing uniform standards of science teaching in all subjects, and 
will be able to lay national standards in this subject at different stages of 
school education. 

Conclusion 

The scheme may be operative as a central scheme until all the four 
phases are completed. Thereafter, the states may take up the programme on 
their own. The central agency will, however, continue to provide leadership 
and technical guidance, wherever necessary. 

4. Preparation and supply of text books 

The Federal Republic of Germany has offered as gift three printing 
presses to the Government of India. In consultation with the state govern¬ 
ments it was decided that these presses would be located at Mysore, Bhuba¬ 
neswar and Chandigarh for printing of school books and other educational 
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literature. Land in all cases would be provided by the state governments 
free of cost. 

These presses will be under the administrative and technical control 
of the Chief Controller of Printing and Stationery. This office would be 
responsible for printing books and distributing them according to the 
instructions of the Ministry of Education. The Ministry of Education will 
undertake full responsibility for the preparation of manuscripts of the 
books to be published, for getting them prescribed and for their distribution 
and sale. The running cost of the presses is to be covered from the books 
printed and the work handled. 

A total provision of Rs. 6 crores (Rs. 5 crores in the state sector and 
Rs. 1 crore in the central sector) has been made in the Fourth Plan for the 
preparation and supply of text-books. 

The presses shall serve the educational policy of the Government of 
India by printing school text-books and other educational literature, like 
supplementary reading books for children and reference books for teachers, 
etc. 

Conclusion 

In so far as the literature at the level of children is concerned, the print¬ 
ing work can be decentralised to the states, i.e., the states can draw upon the 
services of these regional presses, if they so desire, by making the necessary 
payment. The centre may retain only the function of preparing model books 
for children. 

5. Other schemes: Sahitya Rachnalayas 

With a view to training authors,, writers and teachers in the techniques 
of preparing books for children, the Government of India have been orga¬ 
nising sahitya rachnalayas (literature workshops) since 1955-56. The purpose 
of sahitya rachnalayas is to bring together persons who have already earned 
some reputation as authors and to give them a short reorientation course to 
enable them to write for children. In view of the usefulness of the 
scheme it is proposed to organise 25 rachnalayas during the Fourth Five 
Year Plan period at the rate of 5 rachnalayas per year. The scheme is a 
central scheme. The total outlay in the Fourth Five Year Plan on this 
scheme is Rs. 4 lakhs. 

i 

Conclusion 

It is a very useful schemg but it is not understood why the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should undertake this activity for which the state governments are 
primarily responsible. Except for literary workshops which have an all-India 
significance or inter-state ramifications, the other workshops should be the 
responsibility of the state governments. 
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6. Correspondence courses for students of secondary stage 

The aim of this scheme is to provide facilities of secondary education 
to such employed and other persons who are normally deprived of formal 
education in schools. This scheme will also cater to the needs of students in 
remote areas where no educational facilities are available. 

The main features of the scheme are: 

(a) the standard of examination for the correspondence students will 
be the same as for the regular candidates taking the high school or 
higher secondary examinations; 

(b) the fees charged from the correspondence students will be less than 
those charged from the regular students; 

(c) the correspondence courses will be conducted in Hindi, English 
or the regional languages; 

(d) the duration of the correspondence courses will be one year more 
than the duration of the corresponding courses in schools; 

(e) the centre for correspondence courses will employ: (i) teachers for 
preparing lessons, (ii) full-time or part-time employees for correct¬ 
ing the replies submitted by students and (iii) administrative and 
library staff; 

(f) the centre for correspondence courses will set up a multiple text¬ 
books library to provide reading material to the correspondence 
students; 

(g) personal contact programmes will be arranged for the correspon¬ 
dence students in local schools; 

(h) the cost of tuition through correspondence is expected to be Rs. 50 
per pupil per annum; and 

(i) the cost of the scheme will be met entirely by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

A sum of Rs. 0.50 crore has been provided in the central sector in the 
Fourth Plan. This provision will be utilised for giving grants to the agencies 
conducting correspondence courses to enable them to meet the deficit for 
organising the courses. 

Conclusion 

The scheme is of the nature which can be decentralised to the states 
without any difficulty. 

7. Training of secondary school teachers through correspondence courses 

The expansion of secondary education during the three plans has been 
so rapid that the supply of trained teachers has not kept pace with the 
demand. There was a back-log of about one lakh untrained secondary 
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teachers at the end of the Third Plan. This scheme aims at setting up 
departments for correspondence courses in two universities, viz., Baroda and 
Calcutta to start with, and if the scheme proves popular it will be extended 
to other universities. 

The main features of the scheme are: 

(a) the university concerned will conduct the training courses through 
a department of correspondence courses to be set up for this pur¬ 
pose; 

(b) experienced trainers will be appointed for lesson writing and 
the preparation of courses. Practical work to trainees will be im¬ 
parted under the supervision of senior experienced teachers. Other 
practical work, viz., craft project, laboratory work for science 
students, psychology practicals, etc., will be taught by attaching 
the trainees to the nearest training colleges. The centres will have 
laboratories and facilities for the organisation of craft work; 

(c) the duration of the correspondence courses will be 15 months 
instead of 9 months as prescribed for the regular students; and 

(d) a tuition fee of Rs. 100 per trainee will be charged from the corres¬ 
pondence students. 

A provision of Rs. 2.00 crores has been made in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan. Apart from this, the NCERT will utilise a part of the provision for 
this scheme for correspondence courses-cum-summer-institutes in the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi, and in the four regional colleges of education. 
Conclusion 

The Central Government is administering the scheme as an experi¬ 
mental central project. It is legitimate, therefore, for the centre to handle 
it. When this project is successful and similar courses are organised through 
the universities in all the other states, this scheme may be transferred to the 
state sector. 

8. Improvement of secondary teachers’ training colleges 

There are about 240 training colleges for graduate secondary teachers 
in the country. A large number of these lack the necessary facilities in 
respect of laboratories, libraries, audio-visual aids, etc. Most of these train¬ 
ing colleges are managed by private organisations which do not, by and 
large, provide the minimum facilities required for the efficient functioning 
of these institutions. A sum of Rs. 3 crores has been provided in the central 
sector in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

Object of the scheme 

The object of this scheme is to improve the physical facilities of 
secondary training colleges in the country. In particular, the scheme aims at 
improving laboratory, library, workshop, hostel facilities and audio-visual 
aids in various teachers’ training colleges. 

L/B(N)114ABC—17 
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The main features of the scheme are: 

(i) in the Fourth Plan about 150 secondary teachers’ training colleges 
will be selected for development at an average cost of Rs. 2 lakhs 
each. The Central Government grant will be utilised for providing 
various physical facilities in the colleges; and 

(ii) norms would be laid down in respect of each of the physical faci¬ 
lities in relation to the enrolment in-the training institutions. The 
deficiencies of each institution selected under the scheme will be 
assessed in the light of these norms. 

Conclusion 

The NCERT is already conducting training courses through its four 
regional colleges which may continue to be operated by it. The scheme, as 
formulated, aims at providing physical facilities to about 150 selected 
secondary teachers’ training colleges which are spread over a large area. 
It will, therefore, be useful if the scheme is decentralised. Even otherwise, 

. teachers’ training is treated as a state subject. The norms for selection of 
institutes may be laid down by the centre, if considered necessary. 

9. Vocational education at the secondary stage—technical schools and 
multi-purpose schools 

The Mudaliar Commission recommended the establishment of multi- 
mrpose schools providing for the teaching of practical subjects such: as 
igriculture, commerce, fine arts, home science and technical subjects. For 
hose students who are not able to pursue higher studies, these courses are 
lesigned to serve as a preparation for entering a vocation. 

During the Fourth Plan period it is proposed to strengthen as many 
multi-purpose courses as possible, by providing minimum necessary equip¬ 
ment, tools and land required to bring the multi-purpose courses to a 
reasonable level of efficiency. The object is to strengthen the courses already 
taught. A sum of Rs. 2.50 crores has been provided in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan for this scheme. 

Conclusion 

The scheme should be transferred to the state governments and neces¬ 
sary facilities should be provided by them. 

10. Development of selected schools 

On the express recommendation made at the time of the mid-Plan 
appraisal, the Ministry of Education decided to provide better educational 
facilities to talented children in good institutions, selected for the purpose. 
The main improvements which are .intended to be brought about in these 
selected schools are similar to those included in the central schools scheme, 
■with this difference, that while the central schools scheme will cater mainly 
to the needs of children of transferable Central Government employees, the 
scheme of selected schools for talented children will cater mainly to the 
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needs of talented children in the selected areas. It has been decided to 
entrust this scheme to the Central Schools Organisation. 

The following improvements would be aimed at in the selected schools: 

(a) better teachers; 

(b) better teacher-pupil ratio; 

(c) well-equipped laboratories /workshops; 

(d) efficient library service; 

(e) facilities for diversification, co-curricular activities and physical 
education; and 

(f) hostel facilities. 

A provision of Rs. 7 crores has been made for this scheme in the Fourth 
Plan. 

Conclusion 

The scheme aims at providing facilities to selected schools in the states. 
This is a conflicting area of activities which could best be handled by the 
state governments. Moreover, the consideration of imparting education in 
regional languages would necessitate its implementation under the aegis of 
the state governments. This scheme is not an experimental venture capable 
of being eventually adopted by the states but requiring central involve¬ 
ment initially. The states must, therefore, handle this scheme. However, if 
the scheme is considered to be of crucial importance, the assistance for it 
can be tied. 

11. The NCERT is concerned with a number of educational research and 
training programmes in the sphere of school education for which the Central 
Ministry has included a provision of Rs. 6 crores in the Fourth Plan for 
giving grants to the Council. The Ministry of Education has, in addition, 
entrusted the Council with the implementation of various central schemes. 
It has not been possible to examine and make any concrete recommenda¬ 
tions for the schemes of the NCERT and also for the following schemes as 
the details have not yet been worked out and approved: 

(i) in-service training courses for training of 

teachers in the field of elementary education Rs. 2.00 crores 

(ii) work orientation in middle schools ... , Rs. 0.10 crore 

(iii) full-time training of teachers in the field of 

secondary education ... ... ... Rs. 8.00 crores 

It will take some time before the schemes are drawn up and approved 
by the National Council/Education Ministry. However, before these schemes 
are taken up by the NCERT, the Education Ministry should examine them 
in the light of the principles outlined in Chapter XI of Volume I of the 
report and effect decentralisation to the states in the light of those principles. 
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School Education 

Physical education schemes (Item vii, paragraph 3.1) 

1. National Fitness Corps 

The object of the scheme is to cover all students in the middle, high: 
and higher secondary schools in the country under an ‘Integrated Pro¬ 
gramme of Physical Education’ since named National Fitness Corps (NFC)— 
woven into the fabric of the education system in the context of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Kunzru Committee. The NFC programme as per 
the decision taken in consultation with the state governments is to replace 
the existing programmes of physical education. National Discipline Scheme 
(NDS) and Auxiliary Cadet Corps (ACC). In pursuance of this decision, 
from the academic session 1965-66, the NFC programme has been introduced 
in the middle, high and higher secondary schools in a phased manner as one 
of the compulsory curricular activities—the high and higher secondary 
schools being taken up first and the middle schools gradually brought under 
the programme during the Fourth Plan period. 

A total allocation of Rs. 220 lakhs has been earmarked for the NFC 
programme for the Fourth Plan period. Out of this, Rs. 120 lakhs have been 
allocated in the central sector with a corresponding provision of Rs. 100- 
lakhs under the state sector. The allocation of Rs. 100 lakhs placed under 
the state sector will cover expenditure on the reorientation training of over 
60,000 selected subject teachers from the middle schools. It may be added 
that the coverage of the middle schools (with an enrolment of less than 250) 
under the NFC programme has to be achieved by utilising the services of 
selected subject-teachers from the middle schools who have a flair for this 
work by redistributing their academic work amongst the rest of the teachers. 

The allocation of Rs. 120 lakhs under the central sector is proposed to- 
be utilised for the following items of expenditure: — 

(i) reorientation training of the in-service teachers/ 

NDS instructors/physical education teachers/ 



ACC teachers 

Rs. 

25 

lakhs 

(”) 

payment of honorarium to the ACC teachers 
utilised for the implementation of NFC pro¬ 





gramme 

Rs. 

15 

lakhs 

(iii) 

strengthening of the central training institutes 
of the NFC Directorate ... ... .... 

Rs. 

30 

lakhs 

(iv) 

expenditure on training cost of the teachers at 
the central training institutes 

Rs. 

25 

lakhs 

(V) 

strengthening of the central NFC Directorate 
and/or states’ supervisory set-up 

Rs. 

25 

lakhs 



RsT 

120 lakhs 
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2. Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior 

The Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, a co-educational insti¬ 
tution, was set up by the Government of India at Gwalior in 1957, as a 
national institution to provide a three-year degree course at the under¬ 
graduate level and also to develop post-graduate studies and research in 
physical education and recreation. When fully developed, the college will 
have an annual intake capacity of 100 for the under-graduate course and 50 
for the post-graduate course. The college has so far turned out 179 graduate 
and 5 post-graduate teachers of physical education. The deficit of the 
college, both recurring and non-recurring is met by the Government of 
India on a cent per cent basis. 

Till recently the college was being administered by an autonomous 
Board of Governors exclusively set up for the purpose. However, in order 
to achieve a better co-ordination and liaison between the Lakshmibai Col¬ 
lege of Physical Education (Gwalior) and the National Institute of Sports 
(Patiala), the Government of India have set up a society for the administra¬ 
tion of the central institutes in the field of physical education and sports. 
The existing separate societies administering the two institutions have been 
merged into the new society. The development programme of the college 
during the Fourth Plan period is estimated to involve a total expenditure 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. 

3. Strengthening of physical education training institutes 

The object of the scheme is to assist physical education training institu¬ 
tions through non-recurring grants up to 75 per cent for the improvement 
and/or development of their training facilities, i.e., development of play¬ 
grounds, construction of gymnasiums, swimming pools, hostels, administra¬ 
tive blocks and purchase of library books and equipment. (An allocation of 
Rs. 12 lakhs has been made for the purpose in the central sector and an 
allocation of Rs. 20 lakhs has also been recommended for the state sector). 

4. Seminars on physical education 

The object of the scheme, which was initiated during the Second Five 
Year Plan, is to organise all-India seminars with a view to providing an 
opportunity to the workers and experts in the field of physical education 
and recreation, etc., to come together to exchange views and share experi¬ 
ences on important problems pertaining to their profession. 

The scheme further provides for organising “follow-up seminars” at 
the state and/or regional level with assistance from the Government of 
India. The expenditure on the all-India seminars will be met by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on a cent per cent basis. 

The scheme is to be continued during the Fourth Plan and 10 all-India 
seminars and 50 follow-up seminars are proposed to be organised. The scope 
of the scheme is proposed to be extended so as to bring within its purview 
seminars of headmasters of schools and principals of academic colleges in 
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order to explain to them the correct concept of physical education and 
recreation. 

The scheme is expected to involve a total expenditure of Rs. 3.5 lakhs. 
Out of this, an allocation of Rs. 1.5 lakhs has been made in the central sector 
and the remaining Rs. 2 lakhs in the state sector. 

5. National Physical Efficiency Drive 

The object of the scheme which was initiated during the Second Plan 
period, is to awaken general awareness of the need and value of physical 
fitness and to arouse enthusiasm of the people for higher standards of physi¬ 
cal efficiency and achievement. The scheme is based on precise and carefully 
graded physical fitness tests which are carried out in the testing centres 
located all over the country. The scheme also provides for national awards 
which are given to persons who reveal proficiency of a very high order in 
all-India competitions organised every year. 

During the Fourth Plan period no grants will be sanctioned by the 
Central Government and the expenditure will be met by the state govern¬ 
ments/Union Territories out of their own state plans. 

An allocation of Rs. 20 lakhs for the scheme has been recommended 
for inclusion in the state sector of the Fourth Plan. No contribution will 
be made by the Central Government in this behalf. The Central Govern¬ 
ment will continue to incur the direct expenditure on the scheme as hitherto 
for the supply of star-pins, grant of national awards, etc., and an allocation 
of Rs. 17 lakhs for this purpose has been provided for in the central sector. 
The total expenditure on the scheme during the Fourth Plan is, therefore, 
estimated at Rs. 37 lakhs. By the end of the Fourth Plan period a participa¬ 
tion target of 50 lakhs is likely to be reached. 

6. Promotion of research in special branches of physical education in¬ 
cluding yoga 

Under this scheme, the following sub-schemes, which were initiated 
during the Second Plan period, are proposed to be continued with an over¬ 
all allocation of Rs. 8 lakhs:— 

fall Promotion of yoga: The scheme provides for assistance to yoga 
institutions of an all India character for promotion of research 
and teacher training activities. 

(b) Promotion of research in physical education: The scheme provides 
for extending assistance to physical education training institutions 
for taking up research/study projects approved by the Central 
Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation. 

(c) Preparation of popular literature: The scheme provides for assis¬ 
tance for preparing popular literature on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Popular Literature Sub-Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Physical Education. 
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School Education 

Centrally sponsored schemes for improvement of the quality of school 
education (Item vii. Paragraph 3.1) 

1. Improvement of secondary education 

(i) Strengthening of science laboratories 

The scheme was started with the object of strengthening science labo¬ 
ratories of schools to enable them to function more effectively while impart¬ 
ing practical instructions to students. The scheme covers all schools teaching 
science subjects at the level beyond the elementary stage. A provision of 
Rs. 750 lakhs has been made in the Fourth Plan. 

(ii) Establishment of state institutes of science education 

State institutes of science education are intended to serve as the techni¬ 
cal arm of the Directorate of Education and the state boards of secondary 
education and to promote and improve the teaching of science in schools 
at all stages. Its functions include construction of science curriculum, pre¬ 
paration of text-books and designing and organising 1 in-service training 
courses for science teachers. The provision for this scheme in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan is Rs. 250 lakhs. 

2. State education evaluation units 

This scheme was evolved as a result of the recommendations made by 
the Secondary Education Commission (Mudaliar Commission) and the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission relating to reforms in the examination system. 
It was introduced in 1962-63 with the pririiary objective of ensuring reforms 
in the examination system. Other goals of the scheme are to identify and 
define the specific educational objectives underlying the various school sub¬ 
jects, to participate in variout activities in schools and to correlate the 
curriculum to these objectives. It is proposed to strengthen the existing staff 
in the units and to organise seminars, workshops and orientation courses, 
etc. 

A provision of Rs. 25 lakhs is included in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
for this scheme. 

3. State institutes of education 

The U.S. Government has agreed to provide funds for all schemes 
relating to the improvement of elementary education. The scheme was 
initiated in 1963-64 with the following objectives: — 

1. improvement of education in elementary schools; 

2. improvement of elementary teacher education; 
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3. improvement of supervision of elementary schools; 

4. production of literature for elementary schools and teachers; 

5. training of inspecting and teaching staff; and 

6. provision of extension service to all training institutions for ele¬ 
mentary teachers. 

There is a provision of Rs. 150 lakhs for this scheme in the Fourth: 
Five Year Plan. 

4 . Establishment of bureaux of educational and vocational guidance 

The scheme aims at providing guidance services to students. Each 
school is to be manned by a well-trained guidance counsellor/career master. 
This also involves training of teachers as career masters. 

The scheme was initiated in the beginning of the Third Five Year Plan. 
Bureaux have been established in most of the states. In all 2670 schools were 
covered by this programme during the Third Five Year Plan period. It is 
proposed to train 2200 career masters per year. The programme can be 
divided into the following two parts: — 

(a) school guidance programme 

(i) appointment of guidance counsellors; and 

(ii) training of career masters. 

(b) strengthening of the existing state bureaux and establishing new 
ones. 

There is a provision of Rs. 75 lakhs for the scheme in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. 

5. Training of elementary school teachers through correspondence courses 

The expansion of elementary education during the three plans has been 
so rapid that the supply of trained teachers has not kept pace with the 
demand. There is a back-log of about 4 lakh untrained elementary teachers. 
The present scheme aims at setting up centres for correspondence courses in 
the states where the number of untrained teachers is fairly large. 

The main features of the scheme are: — 

(a) the state institutes of education will be in overall charge of con¬ 
ducting the training courses through correspondence. A separate 
department will be attached to these institutions for this purpose; 

(b) experienced teachers and educators will be appointed for lesson 
writing and preparation of courses; 

(c) the duration of the correspondence courses for teachers will be 
one term more than the normal duration for regular students' 
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(d) no tuition fees will be charged from these trainees; and 

(e) the Department of Correspondence Courses will have a good library. 
Text-books and reading materials will be supplied regularly to 
the students. 

A provision of Rs. 6 crores has been made for this scheme in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

6. Other programmes 

A provision of Rs. 180 lakhs has been earmarked for ‘improvement of 
schools—other programmes in the centrally sponsored sector. The details 
are yet to be finalised. 
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School Education 

Autonomous bodies 

1. Central Board of Secondary Education 

The Central Board of Secondary Education is responsible for raising 
the standard of secondary education, making its services available to various 
educational institutions in the country and meeting the educational needs 
of those students who have to move from state to state. 

The Educational Adviser to the Government of India is the control¬ 
ling authority of the Board. 

The objects, constitution, functions, etc., of the Board are as under: — 

1. The Board shall conduct examination at the secondary stage of 
education and such other examinations as it may consider fit, subject to 
the approval of the controlling authority or as it may be called upon to 
conduct by the Government of India, Ministry of Education and do such 
acts ancillary to the object as may be necessary. 

2. The services of the Board may be availed of by any educational ins¬ 
titution in India or outside, which wishes to prepare candidates for the 
examinations conducted by the Board, and the Board shall have the power 
to recognise such an institution for the purpose of its examinations. 

3. Th'e Board conducts the following examinations: — 

(a) Higher Secondary Examination in Delhi Scheme. 

(b) Higher Secondary (multi-purpose) Examination in Delhi Scheme. 

(c) Higher Secondary Technical Examination in Delhi Scheme. 

(d) Higher Secondary Agriculture Examination in Delhi Scheme. 

(e) All-India Higher Secondary Examination. 

(f) Ratna (proficiency in Hindi), Bhushan (high proficiency in 
Hindi), and Prabhakar (honours in Hindi) Examinations. 

(g) Such other examinations as the Board may from time to time 
prescribe. 

2 Central Schools’ Oreraaiisation 

1. The Central Schools Ajrganxsation was registered on the 15th of 
December, 1965, as a society, pnder the Societies Registration Act, i860. * 
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2. The principal object of the Organisation is to administer the central 
schools scheme started by the Government of India, Ministry of Education. 
In pursuance of the recommendation of the Second Pay Commission, it was 
decided that the Central Government should encourage the growth of 
secondary schools with a common syllabus and medium of instruction for 
the benefit of the children of the Central Government employees liable to 
frequent transfers, as well as other floating population in the country. 

3. The Education Secretary to the Government of India is the Chair¬ 
man of the Organisation and its members include senior officers of the 
Ministries of Home Affairs, Defence, Works, Housing and Supply and 
Finance, as well as distinguished educationists, including representatives of 
the Central Board of Secondary Education, the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training and the state governments. 

4. The main features of the scheme are: — 

(i) locations for establishing these schools are chosen on the basis of 
concentration of defence personnel, other transferable Central 
Government employees, and floating population: 

(ii) the schools cater, in order of priority, to the educational needs 
of the children of transferable Central Government employees 
including defence personnel, personnel of all-India services and 
other floating population. They are, however, not run exclusively 
for the Central Government employees. There is a fair propor¬ 
tion of other eligible categories also; 

(iii) instructions are imparted through the media of Hindi and 
English in these schools, the ultimate objective being to enable 
the pupils to achieve a reasonable measure of proficiency in 
both the languages. In th’e initial stage, they start with either 
Hindi or English medium; 

(iv) the schools prepare pupils for the all-India Higher Secondary 
Examination conducted by the Central Board of Secondary 
Education, New Delhi; 

(v) the schools are intended to be partly residential in character, so 
that parents who are transferred during a session or course may 
leave their children behind in the hostel; 

(vi) the schools are to be developed as quality schools with some of 
the good features of public schools, without unduly raising the 
cost of education; and 

(vii) the quality of teaching is kept reasonablurni|h by an appropriate 
teacher-pupil ratio and by providin suitable proportion of 
teachers with high qualifications. 
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